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“1 Give the Credit for My Success 
toSTARK TREES sch Gomsmnsitiacre lack 


“and seven years ago I didn’t know : a 7 Actual 





any more about a fruit tree than al Size 


I did about an aeroplane!” 


J. C. Taylor, Ross Co., Ohio, was a railroad 
car inspector just 7 yearsago. Inspired by read- 
ing a Stark Bro’s Fruit Book, he bought 30 
acres of cheap thicket land for $10 an acre— 
on5years’ time. He planted it to Stark Trees 

and he now declares: “I get twice as much 
money forthe fruit grownon my Stark Trees 
as the other fellows do for old time varieties. "~ 


“We have planted 40 more acres just north 
of here and intend to plant 60 acres. Are 
planting ALL STARK TREES.” 


In addition to Stark’s Early Elberta and J. H. S 
Hale (All Stark Trees), Mr.Taylor has set out fine 
blocks of Stark Deli- 


eee Stark's 
Golden Delicious 


This great glowing golden fruit is creamy-yellow flesh with spicy aro- 
unquestionably the most exquisitely matic flavor, savoring of a particularly choice 


delicious and radiantly beautiful yel- penr—eatentted with spicy-honey juice. 

low apple ever produced, sake gentecting. View omeomanin bh oe 
It averages about 50 percentlarger ferent States when 2 yrs. old. It is “Creating 
than Grimes Golden — better flavor— The Sensation Of The Times,”’ declares Prof. 
and keeps 4 months longer. Crisp,tender, Hedrick, Head of N. Y. Exp. Station. 


It’s a Duty to Yourself to Learn Our New 1925 
Propositions and Prices—Send Coupon Today! 


Get our Encyclopedia on New and Better Apples, Peaches, Pears. 
Plums, Cherries, Berries, etc.,—our NEW 1925 
FRUIT YEAR BOOK. It will lay before you an amaz- 
ing volume of authentic fruit facts. USE COUPON 
TO GET THIS FREE BOOK! 


480 Apple Tree 
Given To You! 


This NEW 1925 OFFER wil! 
appeal to you. Send Coupon. 


\ . Remarkable Book So 


. ‘‘Planting and Growing 4 gee i es ge A ~ 
I \ Orchards’’—FREE jJ.C. Taylor standing coane one a his 4-yr. old Stark 
‘ Trees laden with big fruit of finest quality. 

ase a ——aA handy condensation of “MANUAL OF MODERN 
M4 ORCHARD PRACTICE,” the book so praised by Prof. 

fo, Gourley, Ohio’s State Horticulturist; Prof. Hedrick, New 

York’s Horticulturist; Prof. Talbert, Mo’s Horticulturist, 

> and hundreds more. Getit! It’s FREE! SEND COUPON! 
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Neate Extraordinary Book on Seeds—Guide to F 
~* %,$ be 
On anes Better Vegetable and Flower Gardens — ree 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
It is practical, always honest, clean, faith- 

; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
motto: No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. bina eam 
invited from all persons possessing 
tion and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after ~_ it. 

The Farm Journal is 4 or $1.60; 
to new subscribers on tri “owe years for 
fifty cents, one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, — and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00 . 
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Fair Play 


be believe that all the advertisements in 
paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
ith by works, we will make gone to actual 
any loss sustained by trusti 
odventinans who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to a trifling disputes 
between subscri honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Published ee bs WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHarLEes F, JENKINS, President 
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A Good Christ- 
mas Present 


Why not save some of 
the worry of Christ- 
mas shopping and send 
two or three or more 
subscriptions to The 
Farm Journal as gifts 
to your friends and 
relatives? $1 now pays for four years to 
one friend, or two years to two friends. 
Of course, each will be sent a beautiful 
Christmas card saying The Farm Journal 
is sent with your compliments. It’s the 
easiest way— makes the whole family 
happy. 














1,300,000 This Month 


Did you notice those red figures at the top 
of the cover page thismonth? Yes, it’s true 
—1,300,000 copies of this issue to supply all 
Our Folks, together with sample copies for 
those who ask for them, copies for subscrip- 
tion solicitors to use in canvassing, copies to 
the County Agricultural Agents, the differ- 
ent Departments of Agriculture, etc. 

We never printed so many before, but it 
looks now as if it would take 1,300,000 for 
nearly every issue this winter and spring. 
The Farm Journal is growing and expects 
to keep right on. 





January and All 1925 


Next month we expect to start an entirely 
ew series of sermon-talks by noted religious 
eaders, with perhaps a few by other well- 

known men. Instead of being on different 

subjects, all of them will try to answer one 
single question—and a most important 
question it is, too. We said to each writer 

“We human beings are here on this earth, 

and we can not doubt that we are here for 

some reason or purpose; what, in your opin- 
ion, is that purpose? What are we here 
for?” The first answer, by Rev. Simon 

Peter Long, famous Lutheran minister of 

Chicago, will be printed next month, and we 

hope every one will read it. After all; what 

more important subject is there? 

Some think that the protective tariff helps 
everybody but farmers, and therefore some 
kind of government favor like the McNary- 
Haugen plan is needed to put farmers on 
an re mage 4 with other oan Others 
maintain that the better system is not to 
extend special privilege to farmers, but to 
take it away from the other féllows. ‘Stephen 
Bell, who is not unknown to Farm Journal 
readers, discusses the question in January. 
Worth reading. 

Lots of other extra-good reading next 
month. We announce “The Verdict on the 
Crow,” for one thing, the final result of the 
six-months’ survey which ran last spring and 
summer. All bird friends and all farmers are 
interested. Lewis E. Theiss tells about the 
proper cost of electric current on farms, and 
comes to a conclusion that will surprise you. 
Malcolm C. Cutting has an interesting study 
of farm egg co-operatives. 

Then there is a long list of other fine 
January articles, not to mention the next 
instalment of Edwin L. Sabin’s ‘‘The Striking 
Snake,’ ” which gets more interesting each 
issue. This is just one more dandy reason, 
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by the way, why you mustn’t let your sub- 
scription stop, if it runs out with this Decem- 
ber issue. Read these titles: 


“ZZ Z and $ $ $.” 

‘Treating Seed Electrically.” 
“Canary Questions Answered.” 
‘“‘Why I Grow Sweet Clover.” 
“Turning Boarders Into Beef.” 
‘“‘Wile’s Washington News.”’ 
“Canada and the Wheat Price.” 
“A Tornado-Proof Barn.” 
**Mixing Booze and Gas.” 

“The Farmer in Court.’ 

“‘A Farm Alarm.” 

“Why Country Churches?”’ 
“Early Southdowns.” 

‘Training a Watch-Dog.”’ 

‘250 Eggs per Duck per Year.”’ 
“WorthsWhile Quilt Patterns.” 
“Broilers by Ultra-Violet Rays.” 
“Will Hog Prices Stay Up?” 
“Snow Buildings and Ice Games.” 


That’s not all—only all we have room to 
name here. And all done up in a stunning 
winter cover, sunlight and snow, by Edgar 
C. MacMechen. 





Last Call for Renewals 


If your subscription to The Farm Journal 
runs out with this number you will find in it 
somewhere a handy little order blank which 
says boldly at the top—‘‘ Your subscription 
has now expired.”” Also we've mailed you a 
letter urging you to hurry your renewal sub- 
scription along; so if you put off doing it, 
and maybe miss the’ fine big January issue, 
we guess it will be your fault, not ours. 

So don’t look for any more copies unless 
you have renewed; we used to send two or 
three extra, years ago, but not any more. 
This is the last. Your folks would feel terri- 
ble if The Farm Journal stopped. Remem- 
ber, it is 99 44/100% pure; it stands for “A 
Good Living and 10%"; it tells the truth. 
Babies cry for it. Renew today. 





: wie Mallard (trying to converse with decoy 
duck): “Absolu the rudest fellow I ever 
met won't even answer a civil question!” 
ane of dangerous to be seen with him, too, 
dani -adeaaaaamat eae dia an 
y 
ever gets into The Farm Jou Isn’t that so 
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Warm and Dry ~ quickly cleaned 





The Four 
Buckle Arctic 
The popular 
HOOP Red Boot 


White Rock 
Rubbers 
—for all the family 








Here’s a wet weather shoe—the Kattle King. Husky tire- 
tread soles,\built for wear under all conditions. Red all-rub- 
ber uppers, which established a new standard for life without 
checking or cracking—and without clumsy weight. 


Being all-rubber, the Kattle King is quickly, easily, 
thoroughly cleaned—of all grime and soil—free from all odors. 


Leave them in the shed at night—there’s no cloth to soak moisture and 
freeze. You work in comfort, your feet are always dry, you get longer 
service. 


The Kattle King is typical of Hood service to you in boots. The Hood 
Red Boot offers the same long wear and freedom from checks and cracks. 

In White Rock Rubbers, the same “‘in built’”’ service cuts down the rub- 
ber bills for all the family. 


Hood values are sound, of practical every-day benefit. Use the name 
Hood as your buying guide. It is a time tested guarantee of design, 
material and workmanship. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


PRODUCTS 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1896 





RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES—ARCTICS—CANVAS SHOES—ATHLETIC SHOES—HEELS AND SOLES—RUBBER SPECIALTIES—TIRES AND TUBES — 
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Farmer Goodman on his place 

Sets his neighbors a fast pace, 

He gathers something every day 

That helps to make the old farm pay. 
His chickens, cows, and pigs and all 
Bring in the cash from fall to fall. 
His crops are many, not just one, 
They surely keep him on the run. 


UDZU is not a wonder crop, according 

to H. R. Cox, who has tested it in 

New Jersey. H. R. says the native 

grasses beat it all to pieces. The weeds were 

too much for kudzu. This is right along the 

line of what other Northern farmers have 
told the Editor about the crops. 


fmm) 
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Eight tons of alfalfa from one acre is the 
record submitted by Harry Cortwright, 
Sussex county, N. J. He had never grown 
the crop before. The ground was heavily 
manured. Who can beat this? 


Wet leather is damaged much more 
readily by heat than dry leather. Many a 
good shoe has been spoiled by putting it 
too close to a stove or radiator to dry. 


When filling the silo, I needed some belt 
dressing badly, but none was to be had. 
Some laundry soap, however, was handy 
at the house, and that served to hold the 
belt nicely till the run was finished. Re- 
member this. H. E. 


|, SEASON¢ J 















Our wind electric plant is up on a hill 
700 feet high, but did not get near as good 
results as the one mentioned in The Farm 
Journal. Following are the figures for last 
summer: For the month of May, 40 K. W.; 
for June, 60 K. W.; for July, 47 K. W.,; for 
August, 57 K. W.; for September, e. K. W. 
This is a 115-volt ‘plant. ae 


Not such a nice job husking me in the 
field in winter, is it? Why not haul the 
shocks to the barnyard and do the husking 
on the south side of the barn or corn crib? 
That’s the way Harry Kircher, of Illinois, 
does it. See the photos. 

To prevent rabbits chewing young trees 


rub trunks of trees with smoked 
pork rind. H.J.D. 





Home mixing of fertilizer 
saves money for farmers in 
Nassau county, N. Y. Last 
spring the manager of the fer- 
tilizer pool ‘mailed out to the 
members checks amounting to 
$8,750. This was the refund 
on 2,000 tons of fertilizer. The 
members saved about $8 a ton. 


A tree-bounty law in South 
Dakota provides a bounty of 
$5 an acre on not more than 
ten acres for a period of ten 
years, to any person who plants 
and successfully cultivates not 
less than 150 trees to the acre. 
There must be 100 living trees 





Lettuce seed planted: out- 
doors now will lie dormant tntil 
springtime and make an early 
start. Lettuce is a cool-weather 
plant and will do very little 
good if grown during hot sum- 
mer weather, and this is a spe- 
cial reason for having it in the 
ground as early as possible. 
Remaining in the open over 
winter and being subjected to 
thawing and freezing does not 
seem to hurt it in the least. No 
protection of any kind is neces- 
sary. W. P. 


Why not use ground hemlock 





per acre at the time bounty is 
paid. 

The Markton oat is « variety 
immune from covered smut. 
This variety has been tested, 
and is a good yielder. Worth 
trying on a small scale. If 
your seedsman can’t get seed 
for you, write the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 





Colorado fruit growers arc 
buying vinegar bacteria (to use 
in making cider vinegar from 
me apples) and yeast from the 

Colorado Experiment Station, 
Fort Collins, Colo., for 50 cents. 





**Get up” and the shock is loaded 


or pasture hardhacks for bank- 
ing for the house and barn? A 
good many farmers do. This is 
a good use to make of this pest. 
Cutting of small pines or firs 
seems like a waste when lum- 
ber is getting to be so scarce. 
The cutting of these pests of 
the. pasture is a good thing. A 
sharp, small ax and a stout pair 
of gloves make the work easier, 
and help the feed in the pas- 
ture. Mrs. J. R. 

The best Christmas present 
any man can give to his wife is 
running water in the house. 
The cost is not prohibitive; 





The cultures are added to fresh 
sweet cider. 


Something different—Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin, free from the 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Its title is 
“Successful Farming on Eighty- 
Acre Farms in Central Indiana.” 
Tells about farm layouts, rota- 
tions, livestock needed, work 
animals, crop yields, etc. ’ Better 
get your copy from above 
i 


Smoked salt is the newest 
thing in meat curing; meat 
cured with this salt does not 
need to be smoked. It is 
claimed that the meat can be cured safely at 
50° F. Have any of Our Folks tried this salt? 


Fresh rhubarb in winter: Here is how a 
nearby farmer has provided fresh rhubarb 
for his family and for sale during the winter: 
In late fall, after the ground has frozen, he 
digs up rhubarb roots and puts them in his 
cellar near the heater. Along about the 

t of January he commences to water 
these roots with warm water. Soon the 
pak shoots start and it is not long before he 

some good-sized stalks, long and ~— 
and very tender. J.R.B 








The shock is on its way, and the driver rides 


‘‘Commercial Cuts of Meat,’’ Department 
Circular 300, isa dandy. Free from Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Throw into the cook stove, on the hot 
coals, once a week, a handful of very coarse 
salt. This will clean every part of the stove 
where soot collects, as well as pipe and also 
the chimney. I have used bituminous coal 
for my steam plant for a ten-room house for 
three seasons. After the application of salt, 
the interior of the boiler looks as though it 
had been thoroughly _—, out by hand. 

. B. Clark. 


there are numerous good sys- 
tems on the market. And 
here’s another tip—if the water 
is hard, put in a water softener, 
hooking it up to the plumbing. 
The good woman will wear a 
smile that won’t come off if you 
do this for her. Carrying water 
from the well out in the back 
yard, or the barnyard, not only 
wears out the good wife’s shoes 
and backbone, but her sunny 
disposition, too. 

You ask what we think of 
Mr. Robinson’s story about 
ensilage making acid manure 
that injures clover. I have 
fed ensilage for considerably 
more than 40 years. I have found that 
with a heavy coating ofthis acid manure 
and three or four tons of ground limestone 
to the acre, clover grows to perfection. | 
cut three crops last year. . L. Newell. 


R. K. Baird, Sedgwick county, Kans., 
now has electric lights from his own plant, 
and wouldn’t do without them. e has 
small motors to do the washing, and will 
soon wire his hen-house. Great stuff, this 
electricity, whether you make your own or 
get it from a posi | station. The kind to 
use is whichever is cheaper. 
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Victrola No. 360 
‘ Walnut, $235; electric, $275 
Other styles $25 to $1500 _ 


The finest gift of all! 


The gift that keeps on giving—that keeps on giving some- 
thing new. For no matter what kind of music you may want 
or when you may want it, a Victrola Instrument and Victor 
Records give you every kind of music—better. 

The most brilliant opera house in the world can offer no 
such great company of artists as that shown above, but every 
Victor Record made is made by an artist of distinction in 
some particular field. From the great music of the world to 
the most alluring dance or the trickiest bit of jazz—the names 
that everybody knows, the names that really count—are found 
on Victor Records. Let the nearest dealer show you. Victrolas 
are listed from $25 up—and any one of them will play any 
of the nine thousand Victor Records. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor = gptammaa es for these Victor trade marks é 





eccus 


= <—’ Victor Talking cir ro Camden.N.J. 





HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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High Farming at Elmwood 
By T. Webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
D I have never been so enthusiastic 


over radio as in the last couple of 
months. Last fall and winter we had at 
Elmwood only the little crystal set that we 
started with. While this was all right, as 
far as it went, it got us only broadcasting 
from the stations in our nearby city, and 
not loud at that. 

The three-tube set that Jacob Biggle took 
to Florida with him last winter has been a 
revelation to us this fall. We get the whole 
East, as far as Portland, Atlanta, and 
Chicago, and could hear stations farther 
west if we tried, I think. 

I have greatly enjoyed getting the big 
football games, play by play, though my 
own school has only been “on the air” 
once, and we got licked 
in that game. Election 
night I was up till 2.00 
A. M., picking up the 
bulletins from half a 
dozen cities. 

Altogether, I am be- 
ginning to be quite a 
“bug,” ~though I get 
tired of the machine now 
and then and do not 
pick up the head-set for 
days at a time. 

I want to advise your 
readers, no matter where 
they live, not to bother 
with crystal sets. If 
they can’t buy three, 
four or five-tube sets, 
which are the best, buy 
a single tube three-cir- 
cuit set. If they can’t 
afford even that, don’t buy any. That’s 
my advice, anyway, founded on experience. 

Our good weather in October saved our 
corn crop, and we will be able to feed corn 
as usual this winter. 

We have not been as much bothered over 
feed prices at Elmwood as some of the 
neighbors who do not raise feed themselves. 
I hear dairymen complaining every day, and 
would like to say ‘1 told you so” to them. 
I know at least three cases where neighbors 
could raise nearly all their own feed; they 
have the land, the tools, and the storage. 
All that keeps them from doing it, in my 
Opinion, is pure laziness, and I have no 
patience with them when I hear them com- 
Plaining that feed costs have taken all the 
profit out of milk. 





We are now feeding ground corn, ground 
oats, alfalfa, silage, and ground soybeans, 
all grown on Elmwood soil except the soy- 
beans. This I got from Mr. Priestman, who 
raised a lot this year, and Smith, my Italian 
hired man, cracked it up at odd times. No 
freight to pay by this system. 

This is the first time I have fed soybeans, 
except for a little soybean hay, but it is giv- 
ing just as good results as linseed oil-meal, 
and if the milk fiow keeps up as well as it 
has so far, I am surely going to work soy- 
beans into my rotation. 

If enough farmers around here grew this 
crop, I suppose it would pay to put up a 
co-operative oil-extracting plant, sell the 
oil, and feed the meal, which our county 
agent tells me has given fine results in feed 
tests. In the meantime, my private Smith 
cracking plant is perfectly satisfactory. 

T. Webb. 


BEDE DEDEDE DEDEDE DEDEDE DEDEDE DE DE DE DE 


The Merry Christmas, witb. its generous 


boards, 


its fire-lit beartbs, and gifts, and blazing 


trees, 


its pleasant voices uttering gentle words, 
its genial mirth, attuned to sweet accords, 


fits boly memories! 


The fairest season of the passing yvear.... 
The Merry, Merry Christmas time is bere. 





The Farm Journal Says: 


Burn out the chimney the first wet day. 
» 6 
What doth it profit a man to pray for 
the heathen if he is quarreling with his 
neighbor over a breachy cow? 
yw 
The man who can’t see a joke is not so 
annoying as the fellow who sees one where 
there ain’t any. ° 
» 
There’s always something for a woman to 
weep over. If it isn’t. love affair it’s onions. 
» & . 
When the day breaks it makes light of it, 
but when the night falls it keeps it dark. 





Trying To Get Thin 
By Walt Mason 


] DIETED for weeks to lose my surplus 
weight; I lived on bran and leeks, with 


now and then a date. I filled my poor 





old crop with things I hate to eat, and 
drank denatured slop until I had cold 
feet. No good things did I taste, my 
richest food was hay; and soon my ample 
waist. began to shrink 
away. I lost my double 
chins, at which I gladly 
laughed; I said, “It 
surely wins, this non- 
starch diet graft.” I 
thought my friends 
would note the changes 
I could see, and much 
warm praise devote, and 
much applause, to me. 
But they would say, 
“Old scout, you’re sick- 
ly, it appears; since last 
you were about, you’ve 
aged a hundred years. 
Your face is white as 
chalk, you’ve ‘shrunk a 
lot in weight; you ought 
to see the doc, before it 
is too late.” I’ve found 
that portly gents who 
diet to get thin, will look like 20 cents, and 
feel much worse than sin. And so once 
more I eat the things that please the eye; 
the large thick slab of meat, the rich and 
gaudy pie. 
_——_o— 

Nothing pleases a conscientious bachelor 
so much as to dine with a married friend 
and see baby put his foot into the gravy. 


a 


Two of Peter Tumbledown’s neighbors stopped 
in last week to get his membership for the Red 
Cross for 1925. As they expected, Peter de- 
clined. “Charity begins at home,” he said; 
but Mrs. Peter, who hasn’t had a new hat 
since 1920, could have told them that Peter’s 
charity doesn’t begin at home or anywhere 
else. It just don’t begin. 
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The problem of the Canadian wheat 
grower is much more simple than ours, 
in several very important respects. 


years in three associations; 12,000,000 acres of the 1924 
crop bound to one central selling agency; 50 per cent of the 
entire Canadian wheat crop committed to the pooling plan—that 
is the remarkable record of the Canadian Co-Operative Wheat 


h J years in th thousand wheat growers signed up for five 


Producers, Limited, in a little more than one 
year of organization. 

We have talked a lot about co-operative 
wheat marketing in this country, and we are 
making some real progress along that line; 
but we stand amazed at this revelation of 
determined and united co-operative spirit 
among the farmers of the Canadian West. 

In Western Canada there are three new 
wheat-marketing associations organized on 
the commodity, contract, pooling plan. 
Alberta started organizing in the late summer 
of 1923, signed up 22,000 wheat growers in 
the first three months, and actually sold 
34,000,000 bushels of the 1923 crop in a pool. 
Organization was started at the same time in 
Saskatchewan, but a sufficient volume was 
not signed up to begin operations in 1923; 
and Manitoba postponed its organization 
campaign until this year. 

This fall all three associations are organized 
and operating, with one central selling agency. 
In September, Alberta had approximately 
30,000 members and 50 per cent of the 


The Canadian is more used to co-operation with his neighbors; 
his wheat is more uniform, with fewer varieties; his selling problem 
is almost entirely an export problem; his governments are run by 
himself, and are therefore sympathetic to a degree unheard-of in 


4) 





it seems likely that 


Wheat Board for the 





A. J. McPhail, head of the new 
Canadian Co-Operative Wheat 


Producers 





Malcolm C. Cutting © 


this country, unless perhaps in North 
Dakota a few years ago. 
For these reasons, if no others, the 


prospects for the new triple pool described below by Malcolm 
C. Cutting seem very bright. 


With the present favorable prices 
even the disappointing Canadian crop will 


produce a satisfactory cash return to the pool membership. 


1917, the Dominion Government in 1919 appointed a Federal 


marketing of the entire crop from one central 


governmental selling agency. 
_ Through the operations of this Board, the farmers were given an 
initial payment of $2.15 per bushel (basis of No. 1 Northern, 


terminal at Fort William) together with 
“participation certificates’ which entitled 
them to a return of the profits which might 
be made by the Board. These certificates 
were afterwards redeemed by the Govern- 
ment at a value of 48 cents per bushel on 
the crop handled, or a total of $2.63 per 
bushel at the terminal. The net return to 
farmers averaged about $2.50 per bushel for 
No. 1 Northern at local points. 
Pooling by Law 

This was really a government-operated pool. 
It was a sharp contrast to the operations of 
our own war-time United States Grain Cor- 
poration, which paid our farmers about $2.25 
for their wheat, made a profit of more than 
$50,000,000, and returned not one cent of this 
money to its real owners, the growers. 

In passing it should be mentioned, also, 
that these ‘‘participation certificates” of the 
Canadian Government were quite like the 
“scrip” proposed in our ill-fated McNary- 

Haugen bill. If Canada could redeem 





rovincial crop signed up. Saskatchewan 
had more than 48,000 members and 55 
per cent of its big crop signed up. Mani- 
toba had about 8,000 members and ap- 
proximately 35 per cent of the crop. 

The yield is low this year; but at a 
conservative estimate of only ten bushels 
per acre, it means 120,000,000 bushels 
of Canadian wheat sold under grower 
control through a central pool. 


Canadians Are Co-Operators 


Canadian farmers are not new at this 
business; they have been moving toward 
this point, step by step, for more than 
20 years. In 1901-02 they took the first 
step when they organized grain growers’ 
associations in the three western prov- 
inces for political action. Grain hand- 
ling companies were organized between 
1906 and 1911, and in 1917 the Manitoba 
and Alberta companies amalgamated 
under the name of United Grain Growers, 
Limited, leaving that and the Saskatche- 
wan Co-Operative Elevator Company in 





the field to serve and help the farmers of the three provinces. 
rative marketing on the pooling 
plan came, strangely enough, from government control of the 
Beginning its control in 


But the first taste of true co-o 


wheat crop during and after the war. 








Elevators owned by the provincial organiza- 
tions are utilized wherever possible by the 
Canadian pools 


province. The net 


charges, was $1.03 per bus 


her certificates in so satisfactory a man- 
ner, why could not our Government 
redeem its scrip in exactly the same way 
under the McNary-Haugen plan? Yet 
Congress in its wisdom said it could not 
be done, and they succeeded in having 
the scrip provision thrown out before 
casting the bill itself into the discard. 


Exit Government, Enter Sapiro 


In 1920 the Canadian Government re- 
tired the Wheat Board, and ceased its 
control of the crop. ‘For two years the 
farmers tried to have it restored, without 
avail. Aaron Sapiro was invited to 
Canada in the first week of August, 1923, 
and aroused tremendous enthusiasm 
throughout the prairie provinces. It 
was decided to organize three separate 
wheat pools, entirely distinct from the 
old farmers’ organizations already in 
the field. 

Alberta’s pool began operations on 
October 29. When it closed on July 15, 
1924, the amount of wheat handled was 





over 34,000,000 bushels, or about 40 per cent of the crop of the 


sales oR clear of storage and carrying 
el, basis of No. 1 Northern, terminal 
Continued on page 50 








Threshing wheat in Saskatchewan 
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Trapping the Radio Wave 


SS By Emil C. Wahlstron 0— 








a trouble with static. Personally, I be- 
2 lieve that the time is not far distant when 





ITH the air full of electro-static & 

W radio waves, carrying lectures, O: 
songs, and music from hundreds 

of broadcasting stations, all that is necessary to trap the waves is 

some kind of metal arrangement, called an “antenna,” to conduct 

the waves into your receiving set, and a wire to take them on into 

the ground, 

Broadly speaking, anything of metal will answer as an antenna, 
although some things will give much better results than others, of 
course. Some of the strangest things have been used, and with 
success, too. I have seen an iron barn roof quite successfully used 
with the old type of crystal receiving set, a wire being soldered to 
one corner of the roof and led into the set. The wire clothes-line 
has served many an ambitious youngster who has fallen for the 
radio bug, and many a conversation has been carried on between 
two amateur code stations by this method. 

There are any number of freak antennas in use, usually for small 
portable sets, such as the umbrella, balloon, walking-cane, and 
pine-tree antennas. The umbrella 


the loop will crowd out all other antenna 
systems, at least as far as the larger long-distance receiving sets 
using radio-frequency amplification are concerned. 

Of the loop antenna we have three separate types, the flat or 
pancake loop, the box loop, and the combination pancake-box 
loop. The box loop gives slightly more volume than the pancake 
loop, while the latter has the advantage of being more “directional,’’ 
thereby allowing a more selective tuning of the set. The com- 
bination loop is, as the name implies, an adaptation of both the 
pancake and box loops, and makes an ideal antenna, providing 
both volume and selectiveness in tuning. As I said above, it must 
be borne in mind that in order to get satisfaction with a loop your 
set must have at least one or two stages of radio-frequency ampli- 
fication—four or five tubes. 

An underground antenna is sometimes used, this consisting of a 
wire of any size larger than No. 20, and from 100 to 200 feet long. 

The wire is buried from four inches to 





antenna is a number of turns of wire, 
run in a circular manner around the 
inside of an ordinary umbrella, and 
connected to a miniature radio set car- 
ried in the pocket or on a belt, The 
walking-cane antenna serves the same 
purpose as does the umbrella type. 
These are not much more than curiosi- 
ties, or toys. 


Balloons, Trees, Auto Bodies 


The balloon antenna is particularly in- 
teresting for its compactness, and it 
has some practical value as an antenna. 
It consists merely of a small balloon to 
which one end of a fine copper wire is 
attached; the balloon is allowed to 
ascend 100 or 150 feet in the air, and 


points for Our Folks. 





No matter what kind of a radio set you have, 
or expect to have, you must have some kind of 
arrangement for trapping the radio waves as melted paraffine. This antenna has no 
they go by, and leading them into your set. 

A very powerful tube set will sometimes get static. It does not give nearly the 
nearby broadcasting without an antenna, using 
its own internal wiring to pick up the waves, 
plus its ground connection. But this is a 
“freak” accomplishment, and broadly speak- 
ing, every set from a crystal to a ‘‘super-het’’ 
will work best with a standard outside antenna. 

Mr. Wahlstrom in this article lists all kinds 
of antenna systems, new and old, bad and 
good, and explains their strong and weak 


a foot underground, and of course must 
be carefully insulated against water. 
The free end may be run into a small 
glass bottle, which is then filled with 


great advantages except freedom from 


volume of an overhead antenna, and is 
somewhat “directional”; unlike the 
loop, whichis very ‘directional,’ it 
can not be turned to pick up the par- 
ticular station desired. 


Best All-Round Antenna 


After all, the most generally satisfac- 
tory antenna is the simplest—a single 
braided soft copper wire, 30 to 40 feet 
in the air. Its length should be (in- 








presto, we have an antenna that is hard 
to beat. It is particularly useful on 
camping trips. Possibly the most novel of all is the pine-tree 
antenna. ‘Transmission and reception have both been accom- 
plished by merely driving an iron rod into the tree trunk, and 
attaching it to the set. Then we have the automobile body an- 
tenna, a wire being connected from the set to the car body. This 
works quite well, although the radio signals may be drowned out 
by engine noises. 

Besides all these there is the “ground’’ antenna, which is made 
by hooking up your set to a water-main, cistern, or other metal 
buried in the ground. It works fairly well under favorable condi- 
tions, and is interesting because it proves that it is not necessary 
to have both antenna and ground connection. Again, the enter- 
prising actor or traveling man can laugh at circumstances and fussy 

otel keepers, by attaching his portable radio set to the spring in 
his bed, and this type of antenna works quite well, especially on a 
tube set with a stage or two of radio-frequency amplification. 


Indoor Antenna Systems 


A standard form of antenna, often used, is the electric light feed 
wire. By attaching a special condenser plug in place of the in- 
candescent lamp, good results are sometimes obtained, but this is, 
I believe, one of the poorest of all antennas. It is hard to bring 
your set into tune, because of the extreme high wave length ob- 
tained through the long wiring. Besides, it is apt to give a steady 
hum in the phones or loud speaker, if the lighting current is of 
the alternating type. 

There are all kinds of indoor antennas made of wire. One may 
use simply an insulated copper wire strung around the room over 
the picture moulding, or along a hall under the carpet. This type 
of aerial works as well on nearby broadcasting as does the outside 
antenna, but there is a distinct shortening of the distance your set 
will cover. The big advantage of the indoor antenna, in addition 
to its convenience, is the fact that it picks up much less free 
“static” than does any outside antenna. 


Three Kinds of Loops 


The standard indoor radio wave-catcher, however, is the device 
known as the loop, or loop antenna. This is a radical departure 
from all other types of antenna systems, and tends to a simplifica- 
tion of receiving set operation. With the loop no ground con- 
nections are mn while your set uses no tuning coupler, the 
tuning being accomplished entirely through adjustment.of a vari- 
able condenser. Further, it provides a more uniform standard of 
tuning value, making it possible to pick up any particular broad- 
casting station on the same dial setting at all times, regardless of 

atmospheric conditions. It makes selection between 
two close wave length stations easier, and practically eliminates 


cluding the lead-in wire) 80 to 100 feet 
if your set is a powerful one, and 120 
feet or more if you have a small one-tube or crystal set. Sometimes 
two or three wires 100 feet long give somewhat greater volume on 
a crystal set. The single-wire antenna gives the maximum results 
in distance, clearness, and volume, under average conditions. 


What Constitutes a Good “Ground’’? 


In order to have good reception with any radio set—except 
when using the loop aerial as described above—you must have 
another connection to your set, which is of equal importance to 
your antenna. This is the “ground,” so called. In many instances 
in town or city homes there is but one form of ground connection 
available, the cold water pipe line or hot water heating system. 
Fortunately, either of these is convenient and makes an excellent, 
ground, it being necessary only to clamp a No. 18 copper wire 
to the pipe leading to the sink, or to a radiator connection, and 
connect it to your set. Do not under any circumstances use gas 
pipes for a ground connection. 


Copper Plate Ground 


In a country home which does not have running water (of which 
there are unfortunately still some), or even an iron pump in a 
well, which is just as good, it is necessary to use a ground made as 
follows: First, secure a piece of sheet copper a foot square, and 
solder your ground-lead wire, which should be of No. 16 or 18 
rubber-covered copper wire, to the center of the plate. Dig a 
hole in the ground three or four feet deep, or deeper if the soil does 
not’ seem damp, and large enough to accommodate the copper 
plate.. Place the plate in the bottom of the hole, and fill it up 
again, packing the dirt in tightly. String the connecting wire on 
glass or porcelain telephone insulators up to your set, and you 
will have a ground that will give splendid results. This type of 
ground eliminates much of the static and capacity effects some- 
times bothersome when using the water-pipe ground. 

There is still another type of ground connection known as the 
“groundless” ground, or counterpoise. This consists merely of a 
copper wire—ordinary antenna wire may be used—stretched a 
few feet under the regular antenna, and a lead taken from one end 


* to the “ground” post on your set. It works well, and should be 


used if no other form of ground connection is available. In this 
arrangement, the anténna wire above and the counterpoise below, 
with your receiving set wired between them, may be considered 
as a kind of gigantic condenser. Of course such a coun ise 

t i more suitable for use in the country, tin 
roofs on city houses are sometimes used, in connéction with an 
ordinary wire antenna. A wire clothes-line, or a wire stretched 
along a fence, is a convenient form of counterpoise which does 
not get in people’s way. 
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we) came into line, with the result that they 
= were all in time federated into a state 





or more merchants who adver- 

tised to “buy skins, hides, wool and old iron for cash?” Maybe 
they still exist in the town where you do your trading, but those 
who include wool in the miscellaneous collection of merchandise 
which they buy in order to turn over the elusive dollar are not so 
numerous as they once were. Junk dealers there are in plenty, 
and some of them are getting rich as usual, but the developments 
of the past ten years have put wool in the class with agricultural 
commodities which are being given orderly marketing. 

No matter what you may think of a sheep, the fleece it bears 
means too much to your health and that of your family to be 
treated as junk. Cotton, linen, silk—all these have their useful 
places in ministering to the comfort of people, but to shield you 
from the cold, you want 


O you remember the good old days & 
D when every country town had one O: 


organization selling direct to the mills. 

That was the| beginning of the wool pools which are now common 
in nearly every wool-producing county in the farm states and 
even in the range states. In some states the farm bureaus are the 
inspiration of the wool pools; in others, independent organizations 
working in close harmony with the farm bureaus handle the pools. 
The amount of wool handled in 1923 by the larger co-operative 
associations from Maine to California was 24,538,066 pounds, 
worth $10,290,991. By far the largest amount of this—14,000,000 
pounds—was handled by the National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company of Chicago, which has come into its own as a 
result of the demand for better wool-marketing methods and 
handles not only large quantities of range wool, but also acts as 
the selling agent for wool 





sturdy woolen weaves and 
heavy. 


The Colonial Big-Wigs 


When America was young, 
much pride was taken in,the 
production of home-grown 
wool. Common folks wore 
good homespun of their own 
growing and weaving. Big- 
wigs found it fashionable to 
pose as true patrons of the 
wool-growing industry, and 
George Washington himself 
was proud to appear in a 
suit made of wool that was 
grown and manufactured in 
America. 

With the importation of 
the Merino sheep and the 
development of the range- 


‘sheep business in the West, 


the farm production of wool declined, and farm-grown wool got 
mixed up with politics and junk. The average farmer sold his 
wool to anybody who would take it and that “anybody” all too 
often happened to be the village junk dealer. Even on the range, 
the sheepman treated his wool like a poor relation and implored 
Congress to take care of it. 

A government report published nearly ten years ago said: “The 
American wool clip is sold by the growers unclassified, and in the 
main very poorly handled. These defects (in the methods of 
handling wool on the range) have come to constitute a fixed charge 
against American wool, which does not apply to wools coming to 
this country from Australia and some other countries.” 

I recall hearing a Philadelphia wool merchant remark that he 
could find anything a sheep shearer wore or used in the wool that 
came to his warehouse. 


Doing the Farmer’s Job for Him 


The government report just mentioned stated that “Probably the 
lack of any form of classifying or grading before selling causes the 
greatest loss to our wool growers.”’. The mills that manufacture 
wool use certain kinds in certain quantities at certain times. If 
the kinds they need are not offered to them by the growers as they 
want them and when they want them, then some one else must 
put them in such shape that the mills can use them, and store and 
hold them until the mills are in the market. That service must be 
performed; if the growers do not do it, middlemen will, and their 
service will be paid for out of the difference between what the 
mill pays and what the grower gets. 
To supply the lack of grading which was such a loss to them, 
rowers set about marketing their wool co-operatively. The 
rtment of Agriculture says that sheepmen in a certain section 
of Eclorado have been acting collectively for 30 years in marketing 
their wool, although they have formed no permanent organiza- 
tion; a similar system has been used in Utah. 


The Early Wool Pools 


About 15 years ago the National Wool Warehouse and Storage 
sien ytd started out in Chieago to give wool growers the chance 
to sell 


their wool practically on a co-operative basis, but the com- ° 


pany fell short of its greatest possible service for many years 
simply because growers did not consign their wool to it; they pre- 
pene to gamble with the Boston buyers and contract to sell the 
wool on the sheep’s back before it was shorn. 

In 1915 a group of sheep-owning farmers in Otsego county, N. Y., 
formed a county wool growers’ association, pooled 20,000 pounds 
of wool, graded it properly and prepared it for market intelligently 
and got four and one-half cents more a pound for it than wool 
that was not in the pool. Essex county followed and soon others 





growers’ associations in the 
farm states. Among other 
large co-operative handlers 
of wool are the Ohio Wool 
Growers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, the Pacific Co-opera- 
tive Wool Growers of Oregon 
and the associations in 
South Dakota, Northern 
California and Iowa. 


The Wool Trade Is 


Guessing 





The men who are making 
this business go have made 
more than a dent in the wool 
trade of this country. 
They’ ve got the trade guess- 


A yard of sheep at Prosser, Wash. The range sheep business in the ing. Think—24,538,066 
West caused a decline in wool growing 


pounds of wool is close to 
10 per cent of the annual 
clip, and any one who has the say of what will become of 10 per 
cent of the Nation’s crop of anything comes pretty near to putting 
himself in position to control it. Of course, no one individual or 
group of individuals controls all of this wool, but the men who are 
charged with the responsibility of selling it are actuated by the 
same motive—to get for it the last possible cent for the benefit 
of the producer. 

And these returns are being made without excessive cost. In 


New York, the pools of the past four years have cost growers from . 


3.7 cents to 4.3 cents a pound and the wool returns to the pro- 
ducer have ranged from 32.2 cents a pound in 1920 and 1921 to 
46.5 cents in 1923. 

In Kansas the charge for grading, selling, unloading and loading 
of car-lot shipments at Chicago, with storage and insurance for 
five months, has been from two and three-quarters to three cents a 
pound. The commissions on sales of the 1923 pool in Kansas 
brought $1,227 to the state wool growers’ association which handled 
it, membership dues and sales of capital stock added $1,000 more 
and disbursements were only $1,192. 

The Ohio pool brought 72 cents to the growers in 1918; 29 cents 
in the bad year, 1921; and 50.5 cents in 1923. The association 
charges two and three-quarters cents a pound for handling. Ohio 
officials claim that their returns to members during the eight years 
of their operation have been from two to seven cents a pound 
above the average local prices in their territory. . 

In Linn county, Mo., 125 farmers pooled 42,000 pounds of wool 
last year, had it properly graded and sold it to the highest bidder 
for $16,020. Expenses were only six mills—less than a cent—a 
pound for labor, insurance, storage, sacks, grading and all. It 
was the fifth year that these Missourians had pooled their wool. 

The Pacific Co-operative Wool Growers completed its third 
year of operation in 1923 with 2,471 members representing the 
ownership of 136,800 sheep. This association cost its members 
4 per cent in 1922 and 3.2 per cent in 1923. 


Selling Wool on the Sheep’s Back 


The strangle hold which the dealers had on the business before 
the co-operatives started up rested on the grower’s need for money, 
if he was a big operator, and on his indifference to the value o 
his little clip if he only had a small flock. If the buyer could induce 
the ranchman to sell his wool on the sheep’s back, the ranchman 
knew that he could get his money promptly; if he consigned it to 
a Boston or Philadelphia dealer, he could always get an advance 
(with interest. charged) no matter when it was actually sold. 
the junkman bought it from the farmer, the sale was always cash. 
Some fault was found with the wool pools at first because they 


were slow in making returns, but payments have been speeded up. 


Continued on page 37 
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— 8B G. A. Whipple 


This is the last of four articles by Mr. 





es 


land that can now grow nothing else. 











Whipple on forest management and (OO). 
other forest problems for the farmer. 

The question of taxation is undoubtedly the most important 
of all; rightly solved, it will in turn solve the problem of stopping 
our loss of forests, and bringing back trees to millions of acres of 


to the farmer or any tree owner, as a sound business matter, 
unless his forest land is so protected that it becomes secure 
financially, and he is able to borrow money on it quite readily. 
Until the investor in such 
property knows he is safe from 


Tre about tree management and reforestation means little 


—O) Other clear and common-sense articles 

on trees and timber growing will appear 
from time to time, since this is one of the really important 
problems to which this nation must find the answer. We cannot 
keep on with our present waste of trees. 


the most satisfactory of the laws in force in all these states. 

These laws are usually based on the principle of exemption or 
deferred taxation on the growing timber. There seems to be no 
reason why forest property needs entire exemption. It can pay its 
fair share of taxation. The 
land should be assessed as farm 





loss by fire he will not be 
anxious to risk his money’ in 
growing timber, if there are 
other investments fully pro- 
tected from that danger. The 
banker has the same lack of 
confidence in an unprotected 
woodlot as he would have in a 
building that could not be in- 
sured against burning. 

In many states the tax on 
forest land of all kinds is so 
heavy that owners do not care 
to keep the property in their 
possession, except when the 
timber is nearly ready to cut. 
On the other hand, farmers 
who would not hesitate at all 
to improve their forest land 
on account of the tax burden, . 
do not feel justified in spend- 
ing money reforesting, with 
the always present possibility of fire wiping out the whole invest- 
ment. Of course there is less risk in small woodlots. 


Taxed Into State Ownership 


In just one way the present tax laws on forest land have been 
really beneficial. They have made cut-over forest land so un- 
attractive to the owners that they let their properties go to the 
state, by failure to pay the tax assessment. A few states have 
reforested many acres of such land that would certainly never 
have been touched under private ownership. The present property 
tax on forest land, however, discourages the growing of young 
forests as a business by the individual, and it has resulted in much 
forest devastation. Owners have preferred to cut off all the timber, 
young and old, and then sell the land for what it would bring, 
rather than hold such property for natural regeneration, or to cut 
and plant. : ; 

The tax problem has been discussed for many years, and laws 
have been modified in some cases expressly to raise revenue, and in 
other cases to meet 
more justly the forest- 
ry situation, but no 
law that is generally 
satisfactory has yet 
been worked out. 


Tax Wood, Not 
Trees 
Foresters prominent in 
the profession have 
urged that the prin- 
cipal tax burden be 
placed on the crop at 
the time it is har- 
vested. This is known 
as a yield tax. Con- 
necticut, Maine, Mich- 
igan, Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Vermont 
have passed such laws 
in different forms, but 
as yet they are not 
generally satisfactory. 
They carry too many 
restrictions about the 
way the land should be 
ndled, and too much 
red tape in complying 
with requirements of 
the law. The Massa- 
chusetts law is con- 
sidered by many to be 








Seven million acres burned over each 
year—no wonder lumber is high 





properties are ordinarily as- 
sessed. When the assessors 
find a productive farm well 
located they take that fact into 
consideration in determining 
the assessable valuation. Poor 
soils and remote markets are 
also considered, and the valua- 
tion is placed correspondingly 
low. They do not add the 
value of the crops taken from 
year to year in their appraisal. 


Lumber Crop Taxed and 
Re-T axed 


But with forest growth an- 
other system is usually fol- 





ro 





Sandy land cleared and then abandoned to the state to save 
taxes. Light taxation would encourage reforestation with market- 
able pine trees 


lowed. The assessors in miost 
cases base their appraisal each 
year on the value of the accu- 
mulated forest crop, and add to 
. it an amount representing the 
value of the land. Such a system is plainly wrong; there should 
be a separation of the land from the timber value, and the land 
should bear a reasonably small tax every year, but the timber tax 
should not be collected until the crop is harvested. To this the 
owners of mature forests naturally make strong objection. 

Some states exempt young growing fruit trees and vines from 
taxation. There is little difference in principle between the short- 
lived fruit crop and the longer-lived forest crop. Advocates of the 
yield tax on forests claim it is unfair to the farmer who owns a 
woodlot and obtains exemption on his growing fruit trees, but who 
is unable to obtain similar tax relief on growing forest trees. 


Some State Tax Systems 


In Indiana the law provides that an annual tax may be collected 
on growing timber based on the valuation of $1 per acre. Louisiana 
permits timber owners to enter into an agreement for a fixed valua- 
tion on their land for a period not exceeding 20 years, with a cer- 
tain part of the stumpage value to be paid when the timber is cut. 

Arkansas has passed 














a law that imposes 
a state tax of 24% per 
cent on the gross cash 
market value of forest 
products and 7 per 
cent a thousand board 
feet on timber irre- 
spective of its value. 
Georgia is also con- 
sidering a law based on 
similar principles. But 
these laws appear to be 
for revenue only, and 
probably are not drawn 
with the idea of re- 
lieving growing timber 
of the tax burden it 
now bears. In other 
words, a just tax should 
relieve the growing crop. 
It ought to be collected 
on’ the timber when 
marketed, but the total 
should not necessarily 
increase the total tax 
that would be paid on 
the property under the 
present system, for the 
same period; that is, 
from the time the cro 
starts to grow until it 
is harvested. 
Continued on page 49 





New type steel fire watch-tower for 
large forest areas 
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“Open on Christmas Day” 


JST as if we had never done it before, we wish every one of 
Our Folks, big and little, young and old, a happy, happy 
Christmas. 
We are a little early with this message, to be sure, but keep it 
until Christmas Day and then read it over again to all the family, 
for we mean every word of it. A Merry Christmas! 


What Is a Co-Op for? 


E observe that people writing and talking about the purpose 

of co-operative selling divide themselves into two groups. 
Group A says that co-operatives can not control prices, and their 
true purpose is to reduce the actual cost of marketing farm products 
to the lowest possible figure, thus adding a few cents per bushel 
or per pound to the farmer’s returns. 

Group B says that while the co-ops can and do sell more effi- 
ciently, and so reduce selling costs a little, their real object should 
be such control of selling prices 


a special point to see that their use of farm land is paid for fully 
and fairly. 

On the other hand, farmers should realize that the heads of 
power companies are anxious to be fair, but can not always guar- 
antee that their employees are equally polite and reasonable. In 
case of unpleasantness of any kind, do not argue with workmen, 
but get in touch with the men higher up, and nine times out of 
ten whatever is wrong will be made right. 


Death or Suspended Animation 


HE Farm Bloc, so famous and powerful two and three years 
ago, appears to be dead. 

It never functioned smoothly after the retirement of Judge 
Kenyon, and last winter, with the rise of the radical bloc of 
Senators La Fottetre and Brooxuart, it silently turned up 
its toes to the daisies. 

At least, so it appears. Safely re-elected for six more years, 
Senator Capper may attempt to resurrect the mummy and send 

it stalking again through the 





as will assure the members a 
fair profit on their stuff. 
As for us, we think that 


neither group gets it quite SPECULATOR 
right. The true purpose of “ EXPORTER | 
co-operative selling, in our a. b ioe 
opinion, is just one thing— ng \ 





equality of bargaining. 

The individual farmer, or 
even a small group of farmers, 
selling against the unlimited 
competition of all other 
farmers, and against a highly 
organized dealer or middleman 
buying system, is a joke, and 
everybody knows it. 

How different is the posi- 
tion of a big co-op such as the 

; tobacco pools, which have just 
as much to say about grades, 
qualities, supply, demand, and 









corridors of the Capitol, 
spreading panic among politi- 
cians. 

But our guess is that the 
Farm Bloc is dead for keeps, 
or until some important new 
legislation comes up, with a 
united agriculture behind~ it, 
and the Bloc again has some 
real reason why it should live. 


Muscle Shoals 


INCE Henry Forp has un- 
officially withdrawn his 
offer for, Muscle Shoals—and 
by the way the spelling ought 
to be “Mussel” Shoals—the 
air has cleared. 
There was never any par- 
ticular objection to Hrenry’s 
having the plant, except from 








———— 





; prices, as do the buyers—no 
more, no less. 

Equality in bargaining once established, savings in selling 
costs follow at once, and selling prices are automatically set at the 
highest point the traffic will bgar. 

In other words, both our two groups put the cart before the 
horse. The results they aim at may and probably will be accom- 
plished by a successful co-op, but only‘as by-products, so to speak. 
The real or true purpose is to establish equality in bargaining, from 
which all else flows. 


The Editor Observes the Styles 


ADIES, the old-time waist-line, with a belt around the same, 
is coming back. We see more and more flappers wearing them, 
and it is the flapper who fixes the style. 
Paris may protest and designers may disagree, but if the 
flapper has decided on the waist-line belt, she will surely put it 
over, as she put over short skirts, fancy shoes, and bobbed hair. 


High Tension Line Troubles 


f jp old troubles with public service companies—telegraph, 
telephone, and trolley people—setting up their poles along 
roads and slashing trees right and left, have largely faded away. 

A worse nuisance is with us, in the shape of the power com- 
panies who run their high-tension lines straight across country, 
disregarding highways, farm lands, and pretty much” everything 
and everybody. Most of these companies have the right of eminent 
domain, which is all right, but the way they use it often rebults 
in real damage as well as irritation to farm owners. 

Not only are the big steel towers in the way of farm operations, 
but the regular upkeep of towers and wires requires a lot of driving 
back and forth over fields and growing crops at all seasons of the 
year. The power companies should realize this, and should make 
















No wonder certain parties don’t like co-operative selling 


the small group who wanted 
the Governrhent to operate it. 
The objection was to giving away this $89,000,000 property to 
anybody on terms\that were outrageously unfair, both to the 
Government and to the power consumer in the southern states. 
The Forp offer, nevertheless, looked as if it would be ac- 
cepted, until with the revival of business in 1923 two other offers 
were made, one by a group of power companies in the vicinity of 
Muscle Shoals, and the other by Messrs. Hooker, WHITE, and 
ArttTersury. Both of these offers were from thoroughly responsi- 
ble and able men, and either of them was immeasurably better for 
the Government and the power user than the Forp offer, and 
éevery bit as promising for the fertilizer buyer. 
Of the three propositions, the Hooxer-Wu1Te-ATTERBURY 
offer looked best to an impartial observer, and still looks so. 
Perhaps Henry Forp even yet could be induced to duplicate it? 


Public Representatives Should Stay 


HE railroad Brotherhoods are very anxious to change the 
Railroad Labor Board, so as to throw out the three members 


who represent the public. They want the Board to consist of _ g 


representatives of railroad men and railroad managements only, 
with the public having no voice or influence. 

Considering that the representation of farmers on the Board 
is the three “public’”’ members, we see the best of reasons for. 
leaving the present Board alone. It has not made a shining 
success in its brief life—ought to be abolished, in fact—but it 
would be far worse if it were turned into a cock-pit for railroad 
men only, with farmers and the rest of the public excluded. 

The Brotherhoods will no doubt re-introduce into Congress 
the Howrtt-Barx ey bill, or something like it, at this session. 


Farmer representatives in Congress helped beat it last spring, and — 


should do so again. 4 
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into the Coolidge column. “Because,” 





strikes Washington as an ava- 

lanche and an earthquake rolled 
into one. Such an eruption of political nature was not expected 
except by the super-optimistic. Yet even their seemingly wild 
phantasies have been more than realized. 

On all lips is the conviction that the presidential election is 
primarily and essentially a personal triumph for Calvin Coolidge. 
There were contributing factors, of course. The country is not 
in a depression—neither rural nor urban. La Follette radicalism 
became a specter from which the nation shrank almost in terror. 
The Democratic candidate, 


[pies is hardly the word. It oo" 


he replied, “the American farmer is at 
heart a conservative, and not a radical.” 

President Coolidge thinks the farmers of the United States, 
along with the rest of the electorate, have given him an unmis- 
takable vote of confidence. What other conclusion is possible, as 
you scan the Republican electoral column and find snugly tucked 
away in it states like Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, Kansas, California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Utah, Nevada, and even Kentucky? For months the 
Northwest was heralded as the embattled and embittered section 
which was going to roll up a 





despite personal charm, failed 
to stir the people. 

There were all these things. 
But overshadowing them was 
the profound confidence of the 
plain man and woman in 
Calvin Coolidge. That is the 
Alpha and Omega of the tran- 
scendent Republican victory of 
1924. 


O the last, even ardent 

Coolidge supporters did 
not hope for election results 
that would give the President 
a safe and reliable grip on 
Congress. Fears were general 
that his victory would be 
shadowed by a continuance of 
radical bloc control in House 
and Senate. The voters have 
banished even that possibility. 
Mr. Coolidge will have in both 
branches of Congress a work- 
ing majority which, while not 
large, ought to be immeasura- 
bly more dependable than the 
paper majority which at criti- 
cal moments failed the Ad- 
ministration in the Sixty- 
Eighth Congress. Senator La 
Follette has his solid Wisconsin 








mighty “protest”? vote against 
both the old parties. Well, 
it didn’t roll! The cat jumped 
in just the opposite direction. 
The rural West linked arms 
with the industrial East, and 
in chorus—loud chorus—said: 
“Keep Coolidge.” 


HE White House, if it felt 

it wise to say so, would be 
found claiming that the Cool- 
idge attitude of letting the farm 
situation take care of itself has 
been handsomely vindicated. 
The President feels that if his 
opposition to measures like the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, for arti- 
ficially stimulating agricultural 
welfare, is as unpopular as cer- 
tain farming spokesmen have 
alleged that it is, the voice of 
the ruralist on November 4 
would have been pitched in a 
different key. Yet Mr. Cool- 
idge has no intention of letting 
farming matters simply drift 
from good to better. Long 
before these lines are printed, 
if my information is sound, 
the President will have ap- 








delegation intact in the House, 
and some scattering sup- 
porters in other delegations. In the Senate, however, the La 
Follette bloc is crippled by the defeat of Magnus Johnson in 
Minnesota and the loss of Democratic seats to Republicans. On 
the count of noses made when these observations were hurried to 
press for the December issue of The Farm Journal, the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration will have a reasonable prospect, after March 4, 1925, 
of getting its measures through Congress without undue difficulty. 


4 bre a Congress has a hectic last 90 days of existence 
ahead of it. Farm interests plan to make a stiff drive to jam 
through some desired rural legislation during those three months. 
In the more or less relative order of the importance of the measures 
named, these are some of the items in the new-old program: 

MecNary-Haugen bill for financing exportable surpluses of farm 
produce. 

Capper-Williams co-operative marketing bill. 

Seed legislation. 

Muscle Shoals, still before the Senate, despite Henry Ford’s 
renunciation of further interest in the project. 

Increased appropriations for State agricultural experiment 
stations. 

Capper-French Truth-in-Fabrics bill. 
_ Bill to limit spread of Federal Reserve money to 2 per cent, 
1, e€., to prohibit bankers from charging on money lent to the 
porte more than 2 per cent in addition to the interest they paid 
or the funds. 
_ Ketcham bill, to lodge foreign marketing work (of farm produce) 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

MeNary-Vestal bill, providing for standard containers for fruits 
and vegetables. 


I ED E. B. Reid, acting Washington representative of the 


erican Farm Bureau Federation, to tell me in a nutshell 
What, in his opinion, swung the agricultural West almost solidly 


And now who’ll be next? 


pointed his special commission 
of inquiry into agricultural 
problems. It is not to deal 
with them in any ephemeral or emergency spirit. The eommis- 
sion’s task will be to work out fundamental ways and means of 
coming to grips with farm questions. Its work is to be of dura- 
ble, not temporary, character. [The commission was appointed 
and met about the middle of November.—Editor.] 


coolhens 


VERYBODY in Washington looks for a new Cabinet line-up 

after March, 1925. Hughes, Mellon and Hoover, the Big 
Three of the Harding-Coolidge regime, can remain, if they want 
to, and, of course, Secretary of the Navy Wilbur and Attorney- 
General Stone, being Coolidge appointees, are not likely to dis- 
appear. But the rest of the Cabinet, being a hold-over com- 
bination from the Harding days, is almost certain to evaporate. 
Mr. Coolidge has fulfiled to the letter his pledge in August, 1923, 
to preserve Harding associations and Harding policies. He becomes 
a free agent, with a national mandate of his own, at noon on 
March 4 next. It will surprise shrewd authorities hereabouts if 
the Vermont farm boy does not branch out on highly original 
and individualistic lines. 


coadbens 


EPUBLICANS have a habit of making a successful national 
committee chairman Postmaster-General. Cortelyou, Hitch- 
cock and Hays set the fashion, respectively, in 1905, 1909 and 1921. 
William M. Butler, of Massachusetts, who piloted “Silent Cal” 
to the winning-post in 1924, would surely have had a Cabinet 
lace, had he not been appointed to the Senate, replacing the 
Se 


te Senator Lodge. 


RTHUR Capper seems to lead the procession, among his 

fellow United States Senators, with a bumper re-election 

majority of roundly 250,000. The head of the Farm Bloc actually 
ran ahead of Coolidge in Kansas. 
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The Striking Snake 


PART II 
—S—=—a——=p tid Edwin L. mena 





the land-office and near the creek i 


eain’t do hit ag’in,” proclaimed the 
‘victim. 








Vier UM hurried on again. Beyond 


there was a faint gleam, as of a 
lantern shining through canvas. He found that it illumined the 
legend, rudely painted upon the side of a wagon hood: ‘‘From Old 
Mizzou.” 

“Mr. Shell! Hello!’’ he hailed. 

“Hey?” The old man crawled out from where he had bedded 
down underneath the wagon. ‘‘Who’s thar?’ 

“Tt’s I, Mr. Shell. Name Varnum. You saw me at the seven-up 
game.” 

“Come in closter, stranger, so I kin make you out. Oh, hit’s 
you, be hit? You're the young feller who stood ag’in that feller 
I played with.”’ 

“Yes. But I didn’t come about that. How far are you going 
with your wagon, Mr. Shell?” 

“Calkilate we'll fetch up on 
the Solomon Fork. You goin’ 
thar?” 

“You mustn’t do it, sir. 
That’s right in the hostile 
country. The Indians are 
raiding. You'll have to wait.” 

“Who says so, stranger?” 

“Government scouts. I’ve 


the plains. Track’s being 
torn up between here and 
Sheridan; ranches have been 
attacked; the troops are start- 
ing out.” 

“I ain’t a scout, nor I ain’t a 
sojer,” announced the old man. 
“T never harmed no Injun; I 
lived amongst ’em peaceable 
in Missouri—in Illinois, too—” 

“But they were friendly 
tribes; these are Cheyennes 
and Sioux.” 

“They all look the same to 
me, stranger. I treat ’em squar’ 
an’ I don’t reckon on much 
trouble from the durn Injuns.”’ 

“What is it, granddaddy?” The girl had issued from the rear 
of the wagon hood. She stepped nimbly down, gathering her 
shawl about her shoulders. 

“This hyar young feller says we’re not to go on to our land, 
honey, count o’ Injuns.”’ 

“‘Are you a scout?” she challenged, of Varnum. 

‘No; I’m an engineer with the railroad survey.” 

“Did somebody send you?”’ 

“IT came of my own accord, but army scouts agree with me. I 
want to warn your grandfather. There’s an Indian war on; no 
place much west of Hays is safe till the reds are thrashed.” 

“We aren’t afraid,’ she said quickly. ‘Granddaddy’s used to 
Indians—”’ 

“These durned Injun skeers don’t worry me a trifle, stranger,” 
the grandsire put in. “I’m an old man. The Injuns won’t get 
nothin’ out o’ killin’ me.”’ 

“But you’re not alone, sir,” Varnum reminded. 

“The soldiers will be there, won’t they, to keep the Indians 
quiet?” inquired the girl. 

“They can’t cover one-tenth of the country. You'll have no 
protection. It’s all buffalo plains, with a few scattered ranches. 
Fort Wallace, near Sheridan, 200 miles from here, is the only army 
post for the next 350 miles, and Sheridan’s the only settlement.’ 

“Yes, an’ hit’s all talk jest to keep pore people from settlin’ on 
land that somebody else wants, os grumbl the grandfather. 
“We've aimed to go an’ we’re a-goin’. When I see Injuns I’ll 
know how to speak friendly with em. Soon as I pay up to that 
feller who whipped me at Old Sledge we’ll pull on an’ git located 
‘fore winter.” 

“Oh!” answered Varnum. ‘You'll wait for him?” 

“T gin him a time limit. He’ll come, he said. I heared you 
accuse him of cheatin’, stranger, but I alluz pay m debts. He 
gin me my watch an’ $25, an’ hit seems like he’s playin’ squar’. 
I’m beholden to him. He’s to have his pick.” 

“His pick! Good Heavens, no!” 

“Why not, stranger?” 

The question was unanswerable, with the girl herself present. 
Nevertheless— 

“He robbed you with a stacked deck, Mr. Shell,”” Varnum madc 
shift.to say. ‘‘He’s entitled to nothing. You'll do well to stay 
clear of him and his kind.”’ 

“Tf pap would leave cards alone,” the girl conceded. 

“He’s the only man who ever whipped me at seven-up, an’ he 
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“Do you really think there’s danger from the Indians?” 


“Don’t give him the chance,”’ Varnum 
urged. ‘‘Will you break camp early, Mr. Shell, and drive on about 
tea miles away from Hays, and camp there? Hays is no place for 
you and your granddaughter. It’s a rough town. I'll help you 
and show you a good spot, before train time.” 

“Whar you bound, stranger?” 

“T’m on survey W ork, at end-of-trac ck. " 

“But if you’re going we can go, too,” argued the girl. 

“No. I’m ordered. I'll take care of myself and I can’t back 
out.” 

“Thar’s no backin’ out hyar, neither,’ the old man doggedly 
asserted. ‘‘This hull Injun skeer won’t likely amount to more’n 
a hill o’ beans. Hit’s the danged railroad an’ the sojers stirrin’ 
"em up. I never had no trouble 
with Injuns sence I crossed the 
Mississip’. I’ve bought relin- 
quishment of as purty a piece 
o’ land as you'll ever see, I hear 
tell—bought hit all, house an’ 
tools an’ craps, lock, stock an’ 
bar’l. Hit’s all a-waitin’, an’ 
if I don’t git it soon some 
other man will. I reckon we'll 
go on, Ginny.” 

‘“‘Where pap goes, I go. I’m 
Virginia Shell, sir,’’ she in- 
formed. “And your name?” 

“Ned Varnum, Miss Shell, 
at your service.’ 

“Granddaddy and I have 
promise of protec tion, anyway, 
where we’re going, Mr. Var- 
num. He didn’t tell you?” 

“No.” 

“Mr. Ramie, the man he 
played cards with, knows those 
Indians. He says he’s related 
to the chief of all the Chey- 
ennes. He was kind enough to 
offer to send ahead and get 
the Indians to let us alone.” 

Varnum gasped. Howcould she believe the promisesof the breed? 

‘He did! Well, he’s a breed, that’s sure, Miss Shell; but this 
country’s full of breeds. You can’t put any reliance upon what 
he says. By report he’s nothing but a squaw-man and a gambler. 
He may be even worse. Why, he can’t—” 

“You know him? You don’t like him,” she accused. 

“Do you know anything about him?” 

“T think him very handsome and romantic. He does look part 
Indian, but there was a part Indian girl at school with me in 
Philadelphia. I just saw him when he and pap were — 
before they went to play cards. He stopped at the wagon when 
was washing dishes at the creek. Pap told him where we were 

oing, and he knows the place, and he said we’d not be inter- 
ered with—the fighting Indians were up north. Besides, he’d 
use his influence with the chief, and we’d find the Indians there 
very friendly. They wouldn’t harm an old man, or me. And I 
don’t believe anybody in Hays would, either. I’ve always heard 
that inoffensive people, and especially women, were perfectly safe 
in the West.” 

“You and your grandfather are new to this country, I take it,” 
he ventured. 

“Pap’ 8 lived in Missouri, but I’ve been at school in the East. 
Now we're together and we’ll stay together; won’t we, grand- 
daddy?” she announced. 

“Yes, Ginny. We’re goin’ to make a home, hyar in Kansas. 
Hit’s my last move. My foot’s done itchin’. When yore ma 
passed on I engaged to keer for you, an’ I shorely will.’ 

“You'll camp here, then, till after daylight?” Varnum queried. 
“Till an hour after sun-up, I said.’ 

“T’'ll see you again. Good night. Don’t be too easy on prowlers.” 
zs | sleep under the wagon, stranger, with my old carbine handy. 
ain’t so old I cain’t pull trigger. An’ Ginny kin use a pistol; 
cain’t you, Ginny? But/ thank ye jest the same. I don’t doubt 
ye mean well. Hit’s amazin’ how much interest folks do take. 
When you pass our way, out: yonder, light an’ stop.” 

“Thank you. Good night, Miss Shell.” 

She tripped after him a short distance as he turned back. 

“Do you really think there’s danger from the Indians?” she 
asked, in an undertone. 

“T know it. That whole country’s unsafe for any white person. 
Ranchers are leaving, and the soldiers have been called 
anybody in Hays wi will tell you what I’m telling you.” 


© Continued on page 46 
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Heavy washes! Ground-in dirt to get out of chil- 
dren’s clothes. Men’s shirts and overalls so badly 
soiled with stable-work and tinkering with the ma- 
chines that you almost despair! 


You can tell Fels-Naptha Floors to scrub, and paints to clean. Dairy things 


= by its clean naptha odor to keep sweet and wholesome. What a mass of clean- 


i | 
It is just this easy to get clothes clean ing work for one woman to do : 







on rell up. Cok at teas Why use only soap when you can get extra help in a 
Sant: ee Oe SDE eee eee golden bar of Fels-Naptha—the extra help that splendid 
Whether you béil clothes or not is a soap and naptha working together can give you? 

matter of your own choice. Fels-Naptha . Pp 4 

makes clothes thoroughly clean in water You cannot get this extra washing value in any 





of any temperature. 







other form. 





It not only makes work easier, but it is safe for 
your clothes. And it gives them that deep, sweet, 
wholesome cleanliness that makes you feel you have 
done a really fine job of washing. 







You owe it to yourself and to your family to try 
Fels-Naptha. 

Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha in the 
homes of millions of women who are getting its bene- 
fits daily. Get a golden bar on the next trip to your 
grocer’s. 








a 2 2 
Buy Fels-Naptha in the convenient ten-bar the extra helpfulness of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps 
carton. The original and genuine naptha TEST for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 


soap, in the red-and-green wrapper. 


FELS-NAPTHA | 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ° remo 












drive an 
automobile 


You need a Schrader Tire 
Gauge to keep even and 
correct air pressure in both 
front and both rear tires. 
This will give you — 
Easier and surer steering 
Better traction 
Greater riding comfort 
Longer tire service 


A SRE NER oa eS ar en 


SS eR oe 


There are three types of 
Schrader Gauges. Buy the one 
you need today and use it 


regularly. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Schrader 


| Tire Valves 
i Tire Gauges 
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heated, and we live in an atmosphere 
which is very often too dry and hot. 
This results in colds and other respiratory 


- winter our homes are closed and 


diseases becoming prevalent. In sprin 
and summer our homes are opened up im 
respiratory diseases disappear to a large 
extent. It is, therefore, apparent that if 
every home could be kept at the tempera- 
ture and average humidity of springtime 
we would be more healthy. Not only 
34 but we would save a part of the coal 
bill. 

The ideal temperature (wet-bulb) for 
physical health lies between 57° and 61° 


a thermometer. Now tie a small piece of 
cheese-cloth or other porous fabric around 
the bulb of the thermometer and saturate 
it with water. This is a wet-bulb ther- 
mometer. Then whirl the wet-bulb ther- 
mometer around on the end of a string 
about a foot long. The mercury in this 
thermometer will fall rapidly, due to the 
evaporation of the water from the fabric. 
The drier the air the faster the mercury 
will fall. Read the thermometer several 
times until it becomes stationary. Then 
take the reading immediately. Subtract 
the wet-bulb reading from the dry-bulb 
reading and refer to the table to determine 





Difference between dry and wet-bulb (degrees F.) 





Reading of dry-bulb 
thermometer (degrees F.) 1 2 3 4 5.6 


7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 «18 











. Pee SS ete 94 S@ 83 78 73 68 
61. sa cvacesvvss 2 O88 Oe 78: 76 £6 
_ SASS rae ... 94 89 84 79 74 69 
_, FRE RT ie caer 95 89 84 79 74 69 
_ oo aa 95 90 84 79 74 70 
65.. 95 90 85 80 75 70 
66. 95 90 85 80 75 71 
OF 8 ass Rapes oem; <a-ne 95 90 85 80 75 71 
Se Pate ee ce 95 90 85 80 76 71 
Er A 95 90 85 81 76 72 
Pee FOE AE, BE 95 90 86 81 77 72 
| Ee |e eR ope 95 90 86 81 77 72 
St SEP Pree 95 91 86 82 77 73 
Bele bay's ha dtecyts aes 95 91 86 82 78 73 


Relative humidity (per cent) 





58 48 43 39 34 30 26 21 17 13 


63 53 

63 58 54 49 44 40 35 31 27 22 18 14 
64 59 54 50 45 41 36 32 28 24 20 16 
64 60 55 50 46 42 37 33 29 25 21 17 
65 60 56 51 47 43 38 34 30 26 22 18 
66 61 56 52 48 44 39 35 31 27 24 20 
66 61 57 53 48 44 40 36 32 29 25 21 
66 62 58 53 49 45 41 37 33 30 26 22 
67 62 58 54 50 46 42 38 34 31 27 23 
67 63 59 55 51 47 43 39 35 32 28 24 
68 64 59 55 51 48 44 40 36 33 29 25 
68 64 60 56 52 48 45 41 37 33 30 27 


69 65 61 57 53 49 45 42 38 34 31 _ 28 
69 65 61 57 53 50 46 42 39 35 32 29 


. 





(Table based on 30 inches barometric pressure) 


F., and any variation above or below this 
limit has a marked effect upon health. 
If the windows are opened at night, 
higher average humidity is caused in the 
house. This is soothing to tired nerves, 
causes dust to be deposited on the floor 
instead of floating in the air to be breathed, 
and supplies more healthful air. If the 
air is relatively dry, the evaporation from 
the body, being high, produces a cooling 
effect and one is able to stand a high tem- 

erature. On the other hand, if the 
eaiidine is high, a low temperature is 
less objectionable than where the tem- 
perature and humidity are both low. 

Therefore, if the home is hot and the 
atmosphere dry the evaporation from the 
body is increased. Thus a temperature of 
70° F. may seem cool. If, however, the 
air is humid, the evaporation from the 
body is not rapid, and a lower temperature 
of 65° F. will be more comfortable. It is 
estimated that 15 to 25 per cent of fuel is 
expended in raising the house temperature 
from 60° to 70°. Also dry air is likely to 
be very dusty. Dusty air is an irritant. 

Some authorities, at present, seem to 
think that a temperature of 68° F. with a 
relative humidity of 40 to 50 per cent is 
about right. 


What Is Relative Humidity ? 


If a piece of cloth is hung in a vertical 
position and sprinkled with water, no 
water will drip from it until it is completely 
saturated. So it is with air; when the air 
is so laden with moisture that water is 
deposited in the form of dew the air has 
reached the point of complete saturation, 
known as the dew point. Then the rela- 
tive humidity is 100 per cent. 

If frost collects on the inside of the win- 
dows on a cold day it indicates that the 
humidity is high enough. If there are no 

signs of frost, the air is likely too dry. 
This is a rough practical test. 
Take the temperature of the room with 


the relative humidity in the following 
manner: 

Suppose the dry-bulb temperature is 
69° F. and the wet-bulb temperature is 
57° F. The difference is 12°. Follow 
down the first column on the left to 69, 
then follow the horizontal line until the 
vertical column 12 is reached, read the 
relative humidity, which is 47 per cent. 
With a room temperature of 68° to 70° the 
relative humidity ought to be from 30 to 
40 percent. Any high school boy or girl can 
make this determination in connection 
with the high school physics lessons. 


How To Keep the Air Moist 


A teakettle kept boiling on the stove will 
help to keep the air moist. Most hot- 
air furnaces are equipped with water pans 
located so as to supply moisture to the 
heated air. Sometimes these pans are 
rather feeble attempts at supplying suffi- 
cient moisture, the pans being sometimes 
too small and not properly located. If 
the home is equipped with a water system 
the humidifiers can be automatic; that 
is, the water pans kept full Pag en 
It is too often the case that the humidi- 
fiers are not kept filled. 

By placing pans of water back of steam 
or hot-water radiators, moisture can be 
evaporated into the air. The evaporation 
ean be increased by placing cloths in the 


* pans and allowing a portion to hang down 


the side of the pan. The moisture is 
drawn up 8 capillary attraction and evap- 
orated. he pans can be built by 4 
tinner to fit the space back of the radiator. 
They can also be bought from the leading 
mail-order houses. 





ie should be the policy of United 
America to administer to the 
wants of other nations without be- 
ing engaged in their quarrels. 
Washington. | 
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~ You Know IN ADVANCE 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car owners know 
in advance what any service operation will 
cost. 


But they do not pay in advance for service 
they may never need. - 


That is because Dodge Brothers do not 
believe in so-called ‘‘free’’ service, which 
simply means that the selling price of the 
car is so inflated that the extra profit is 
sufficient to cover ‘“‘free’’ service costs. 


Under the ‘‘free’’ service policy, every 
owner pays a maintenance fee for the up- 
keep of every other owner’s car—and he 
pays this fee in advance. 


a nn a ee ee ee een Sen TS LenY 


Under Dodge Brothers policy, the owner is 
not so penalized. He pays a fair, predeter- 
mined price for service, but he pays only as 
he needs it—and he pays only for his own. 
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Grips 
Like 
Grim Death 


A TRIMO in your fist 
makes you feel ready to 
tackle the toughest job. 
Rusted bolts, stubborn 
valves, burred or crossed 
threads, battered nuts 
are no match for the 
TRIMO’S powerful, 
drop-forged jaws. 

If you love fine tools 
you'll get a thrill of sat- 
isfaction every time you 
pick up your TRIMO. 
And, My! how you will 
use it. There isn’t a 
handier tool ‘round the 
house, farm or car. 





Jaws Are 


Replaceable 


This one feature makes 
it an extravagance to 
buy any other type of 
pipe wrench even if the 
rice is a few cents lower. 
t means that your 
TRIMO will virtually 
never wear out, since all 
, including insert 
jaw in handle, can be 
easily and cheaply re- 
placed when worn and 
all dealers carry a full 
stock of parts. 


Wood handles in 6, 8, 
10 and 14-inch sizes. 
Steel handles in 6, 8, 10, 
14, 18, 24, 36 and 48- 
inch sizes. 


Your hardware dealer 
sells the TRIMO. Ask 
to be shown. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


-—ARIMo 














How Good Roads Pay 


By Frank M. Chase 








ROM an investment in hard roads 
both the farmers and townspeople 
of Bourbon county, Kans., are reap- 
ing large returns in prosperity and better 
living. 
About a dozen years ago some of the 
community’s leaders began an agitation 
for good roads. Their task was not easy. 
Among other preliminary things which 
they did in order to accomplish their end 
was the securing of the enactment of a law 
providing state aid for county road-build- 
ing programs. But in the end they were 
successful, and finally committed Bourbon 
county to the construction of a 250-mile 
system of hard roads, half of which was to 
be built at once. 
Shortly after the beginning of the local 
good-roads movement Fort Scott, a city 


Bourbon county’s 125 miles of hard roads, 
which were then being completed, together 
with the prospect of the addition of a 
similar mileage in the near future. 

The condensery began operations in 
1918. At the time of its opening there 
were 82 patrons, supplying about 8,000 
pounds of milk a day. Now there are more 
than 900 patrons, whose daily deliveries 
to the condensery total about 120,000 

unds. The number of breeders of*pure- 

red dairy cattle in the Fort Scott vicinity, 
which in itself is not a bad index to farm- 
ing progress, has increased during the past 
eight years from none to about 40. 

The effect of this rapid growth in dairy- 
ing has been to transform the entire com- 
munity. The old lethargy, both along 
Main Street and on the farms, has been 








fas 


A Maryland road shown before and after it had met a road improvement 








committee. The new road is a good gravel one 


of about 10,000 people and the principal 
trade center of Bourbon county, launched 
a dairy development campaign. Com- 
mercially, Fort Scott had ens for 
many years. Meanwhile the farmers of 
the county continued to grow the tradi- 
tional oats, corn and wheat, with the result 
that the land grew poorer and poorer and 
farm mortgages and other indebtedness 
increased. There was a general lack of 
prosperity in both town and country. 


Drafting the Dairy Cow 


Into this slough of hopelessness came a 
vision of what the dairy cow could do for 
run-down communities. The editor of the 
local paper spent a vacation in Wisconsin, 
where he saw what the dairy cow had done 
toward restoring worn-out acres and in- 
creasing the wealth of the community. He 
returned an enthusiast for dairying, and 
voiced his belief in it as a remedy for his 
home county’s ills, both by word of 
mouth and through his paper. His mes- 
sage fell on receptive ears and in a short 
time the local business men were unitedly 
boosting for dairying and helping the 
farmers in many ways to engage in it. 
And as dairying got a foothold, and the 
proceeds from it began to trickle through 
the commercial arteries of Fort Scott, the 
merchants increased their efforts to fur- 
ther the business. 


. The Home Market 


So far the milk produced around Fort 
Scott had been shipped to Kansas City. 
But it was generally realized that if dairy- 
ing was really to come into its own in the 
community, and if Fort Scott was to ob- 
tain the fullest benefit from it, there 
should be a market at home. Conse- 
quently the local chamber of commerce 
set out to secure a condensery to handle 
the milk. 

And this is where the good roads came 
into play. The marketing of whole milk is 
obvio y dependent upon roads that can 
be traveled every day of the year. Where- 
fore one of the chief factors dictating the 
location of a condensery at Fort Scott was 


replaced by a brighter outlook. One of 
Fort Scott’s leading bankers estimates 
that dairying, ance and indirectly, has 
increased the pay-roll of the city $125,000 
amonth. Such an increase in the amount 
of money in circulation in a city so small 
was certain to quicken business life; while 
out in the country the added and regular 
income has retired old mortgages, im- 
roved farms and raised standards of 
iving. 


Many Motor-Trucks Used 


Besides making extensive dairying pos- 
sible in Bourbon county, the hard roads 
— has expedited both the delivery of 
the milk and the transporting of the 
farmers’ other goods. A large share of the 
milk that goes to the condensery is hauled 
by motor-trucks. Forty-five trucks are 
now in such use, the most of which are 
owned by individuals who make their 
operation a business. They maintain 
regular routes and fixed charges, and on 
their outbound trips carry considerable 
merchandise. 

In the ~— made s these truckers 
is a concrete illustration of the economy o 
good roads. For hauling on dirt roads the 
charge is nearly double that maintained on 
the hard-surfaced roads. By virtue of 
having a hard road between his farm and 
the condensery one dairyman saved $174 
last year, this being the difference between 
the actual cost of his haulage and what it 
would have been had his milk gone over 
dirt roads. Through the economy in his 
milk hauling alone this farmer will soon 
have saved far more than his share of the 
cost of the hard road. 

While dairying, with its many benefits, 
might have come to Bourbon county 
without its hard roads, nevertheless the 
development of the business probably 
would not have been so rapid. As it 1s 
good roads, through the dairying : 
have fostered, have speeded up and drawn 
closer together a sizable community, 
given it a new outlook. What better 


returns from any investment could be~ 


asked? 
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A Gift That 
Continues 
to Give 


AKE the whole family happy with 
a Music Master for Christmas. 


It is a gift that will bring joy for 
years to come—a gift that re-creates, in 
pure audible tones, every spoken mes- 
sage, whether bed-time story, lecture, 
sermon, market report, weather forecast, 
or sporting announcement, each word 
enunciated so distinctly that nothing is 
lost, not a syllable confused. 


And every musical selection is repro- 
duced with a charm and beauty so true 
to life that singers and players seem to 
be there before you. 


Music Master—the musical instru- 
ment of radio—wonderfully improves the 
performance of any set. The reproduc- 
ing unit is extremely sensitive. The tone 
chamber of heavy cast aluminum elimi- 
nates blast and distortion. And, of ut- 
most importance, the amplifying horn is 
natural wood, far excelling other mate- 
rials for resonance and tone quality. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
Music Master for you, or to place one 
in your home on trial. 


Dealers Everywhere 


{Music Master Corporation 


Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 
Tenth and Cherry Streets 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Pittsburgh 






RADIO REPRODUCER 


fasier 


‘Resonant Wood 


insures 
Tone Quality 


Connect MUSIC MASTER — Model VI,_ (14” horn) $30 
in place. of » Model VII, (21” horn) $35 


"aie po atm gay Model VIII, Cabinet - $35 
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Puts this 
Harness 
OTE On Y 

Down Horses. 


E will send you this fine white 
oak bark tanned leather har- 
ness before you pay a cent. 
After the harness reaches you make 
your first payment. The balance may 
be paid at the rate of a few dollarsa 
month. You may have Olde-Tan Har- 
ness in any style to suit the requirements of 
your locality. With breeching—with or with- 
out side backers—with or without back pads, 
It has every adjustable feature, and will fit 
horses varying greatly i in size. ick to take 
off and put on. As light as any other harness, 
———- from wear wherever there is 

by tough Ras wearing metal. We 

pean! every Olde-Tan Harness during 

entire life. 


Metal-to-Metal 
Construction 


Because of the metal-to-metal construction, 
Side-Tan ssangs baw twice the wear of or- 
inary harness. Its superior quality is widely 
a noe ~p-4g yy 
who supervises ie process, 
Backed b: ty yeu cleaning ek.” 


How It Is Made 


Here is metal- be 
metal 
bit of wear rear is 


against metal. 
Leather held tight 
without friction. 
otice the special 
rivéted metal exten- 
sion in breechin 
Send for free 


No Strap Cutting on Rings 


This wearing and cut- 
ting of straps never 
occurs in metal-to- 
metal construction. 
All pull, strain and 
wear is on metal. 
That is one reason 
why Olde-Tan gives 
double wear. 


All Strain Is on Metal 


Everyone knows that 
only metal could do 
this job. The princi- 
ple of Olde-Tan 
metal -to-metal con- 
struction is exactly 
the same, metal 
taking the wear 
away leather 
ee 
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Landscaping Your Lawn 


By é L. Burkholder 





limited to those varieties which require 

the least care. Of this class the well- 
known Spirea Van Houttei is a good example. 
After the first few years shrubs of this type 
are able almost to take care of themselves 
and can be left entirely alone for weeks at a 
time during the busy summer months. 

The foundations of the house and adjacent 
buildings are frequently the first places to be 
meer with a few masses of shrubbery. A 

ouse sticking up out of the bare ground can 

always be greatly improved in appearance by 
a few clumps of shrubs at the corners, about 
the foundation of the porch and along the 
sides of the house, especially if there is a long 
straight exposure. 

Most farm homes have one or two views 
which detract from the whole appearance of 
the grounds, as for instance a direct view 
into the barn court. These views can be 
almost entirely shut off from the rest of the 
yard by the proper placing of trees and tall- 
growing shrubs. The Tartarian Honeysuckle 
and Syringa, for instance, grow from ten to 
twelve feet high and will soon block out the 
major portion of most any bad view. 

The entrance to a home grounds requires 
rather heavy masses of medium to tall- 
growing shrubs. 


Tis use of shrubs on the farm should be 





Sharp turns in walks and drives can be 
planted in clumps of shrubs to make it appear 
that the turn was necessary on account of 
the planting. Low-growing shrubs such as 
Japanese Barberry, Deutzia Lemoinei and 
Spirea Anthony Waterer are good along 
walks; shrubs of the size and habit of growth 
of Spirea Van Houttei are best along drives. 

Shrubs that grow as high as three or four 
feet are best planted three or four feet apart. 
In the following list of shrubs there is a great 
variation in height. The taller varieties 
such as the Bush Honeysuckle should be 
kept at least six feet apart. Do not plant 
any shrub closer than three feet from the 
foundation of a _ building; large-growing 
shrubs plant still farther away. Study the 
irregular, natural grouping of the shrubs in 
the suggested planting arrangements for 
special locations. 

Here are some good shrubs for farm 
grounds with botanical name and common 
name given. In the ‘‘Remarks’’ column at 
right, A means attractive berries or fruit; 
C, good for cutting; H, very hardy; M, 
moderately rapid grower; R, rapid grower; 
S, good shade; T, thrives in any good soil. 

rder shrubs early for spring planting, so 
that the nursery will not be flooded taking 
care of orders at the last minute. The 








Name Height, Blooms 
feet 

Berberis Thunbergii 

(Japanese Barberry).......... ite aa <d April.:... 
Cercis canadensis 

ati pe aie ccsaren ape | ee April. .... 
Deutzia Lemoinei 

(Lemoine’s Deutzia).......... o-4. .. Jaume. ..5.. 
Deutzia, Pride of Rochester... .. 4-5...June....... 


Elwagnus angustifolia 


ee ee a: See FMC. sais 0 « 


Hydrangea arborescens 


SRR gE 4 Lp Bi tees June-July .. 


Ligustrum Ibota 


ae ee ere 4-5. . .JUDe. o/s... 


Lonicera fragrantissima 


(Early Fragrant Honeysuckle).. 6-7...May...... 


Lonicera tartarica 


(Tartarian Honeysuckle)...... 7-10. . May-June. 


Philadelphus grandifiorus 


(Large Flowered Mock Orange).12-15..Late June. . 


Philadelphus coronarius 


Cheek Grange) «6655 os. os esos 8-10. .June....... 


Philadelphus Lemoinei 


(Lemoine’s Syringa).......... 4-5... .May...... 


Sambucus canadensis 


NS oa sa ei dhs xsd = 2°00 a 6-8...June...... 
Spirea Van Houttei 

(Van Houttei’s Spirea)........ 5-6... May-June.. 
Spirea prunifolia............... 5-6...May....... 
Spirea Anthony Waterer 

(Anthony Waterer’s Spirea)... 3...../ August.... 
Symphoricarpos racemosus 

EEE... oss bucawene soos 3-4...July...... 
Symphoricarpos vulgaris : 

(Indian Currant)............. 2-3...July..... 
Syringa vulgaris 

(Lilac) REE SP eee 10-12. .June..... 

Viburnum Lantana 

(Wayfaring Tree)............ yee June...... 





. Fink... 


Color Remarks 


- Yellow. .Makes an excellent low hedge. Turns a 


beautiful crimson in the fall. A-H-M-T. 


Red. . igs ers in Bor before the leaves. Often 
— A order and screen planting. 
E -8-T = 


. White. . . Useful in front of nigber shrubs or for low 


plantings. C-H-R-T 


White. . .Occasionally killed tote by severe cold 
ee up. Showy when in bloom. 


Yellow. .Silvery foliage and branches. A small 
dense tree excellent for tall screens and 
high borders. Fruit attractive to birds 
in winter. A-H-R-T. 

White. ..A popular mid-summer bloomer, re nt 

ots of manure and moisture. C- S 


. White... Much used in hedges and for mass plant- 


ings about Seer and entrances. 
A-H-R-S- 


. Yellow. . Retains foliage till Christmas. Spreading, 


peat os six feet apart. One of the best. 


H-R-8-T 


. Various. Used for screens and wherever a re 


vigorous shrub is desirable. A-H-R-S- 


White... Large creamy white flowers. Good where 
a tall spreading shrub is desired. 


White... Profuse bloomer, fragrant, much used in 
borders, screens and entrance planting. 
C-H-R-T. 


.White...Erect, dense, flowers double, a heavy 


bloomer. A popular height for founda- 
tion plantings. 


.White...A native shrub, good for rough screens 


and attractive to birds. 


White. ..The finest shrub of its height. Do not 
overdo its use. C-H-R-S-T. 
White...This is the true “Bridal Wreath.” A 
pa shrub when in bloom. C-H- 


.Crimson.Very few shrubs bloom at this season. 


Excellent for low oa ag and suc- 
cession bloom. ~C- 


Pink....Bloom inconspicuous. One of thé best 
shrubs in the shade and for the north 
side of buildings. A-C-H-R-S-T. 


.Bloom inconspicuous. Rather trailing ip 
growth. Soe in hot dry e 
A-C-H-R-S- 


Various.A large handsome shrub. Lilacs as @ 
class must be carefully sprayed to con- 
trol oyster shell scale. 


.White...Holds foliage until Christmas. A fine 


medium height shrub that does well in 
shady locations. 
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shrubs will be shipped any time you specify. 
If you are not quite ready to plant when 
they come, heel them in for a few days. If 
you buy from a local nursery, leave as much 
soil as possible on the roots. This keeps the 
roots from drying out, and prevents injury 
to a great many of the small feeder roots. 
Thus the plants"buffer no shock in trans- 
planting. 

It is important to plant shrubs at about the 
same depth they stood in the nursery row. 
If the soil is poor or gravelly, large holes 
should be dug and good soil hauled in to fill 
in these holes entirely abeut the roots of the 
plants. After the shrubs are planted scatter 
about three inches manure over the sur- 
face of the shrub beds and fork or spade this 
into the ground; then add another three- 
inch layer of manure to act as a mulch over 
the beds during the summer. This provides 
plenty of food and holds the moisture about 
the roots. The beds must be hoed and 
weeded several times during the summer for 
the first couple of years, but after that rarely 
need to be cultivated more than once each 
year after the regular spring application of 
manure. 

Most shrubs need but little pruning unless 
they are growing too tall or getting scraggly. 
Shearing back a shrub ruins its natural shape 
for life. By removing a few of the tallest 
canes entirely a shrub can be lowered and 
renewed and still retain its natural beauty of 
outline. Shrubs which bloom on the previous 
season’s wood growth should not be pruned 
until immediately after bloom. Shrubs like 
the hydrangeas, which bloom on the wood 
of the current season’s growth, are pruned in 
the early spring. 


Planting Around the Porch 


By referring to the sketches most any one 
can do his own landscaping. Fig. 1 shows a 
small planting of shrubs to place around the 
steps of a porch or side entrance to a house. 
1, Snowball. 2, Japanese Barberry. 


Porch 
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If the porch foundation is unattractive, 
follow the scheme illustrated in Fig. 2. The 
shrubs are: 7, Anthony Waterer Spirea. 19, 
Lemoine’s Deutzia. 17, Ibota Privet. 4, 
Wayfaring Tree. 16, Japanese Barberry. 
18, Lemoine’s Philadelphus. 
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Planting the Corners 


You will forget about a straight corner when 
it is banked with a mass of flowering shrubs, 
asin Fig. 3. The shrubs are: 11, Snowberry. 
12, Van Houttei’s Spirea. 5, Pride of 
Rochester Deutzia. 4, Spirea prunifolia. 





Fig. 4 shows how to avoid having tantings 
e 


@ Same in yore corners = a — 
are: » Japanese Barberry. 11, 
a 
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Nothing can beat the 
McCormick- Deering 
Tractor for all-around 
usefulness on the farm. 
It is ready for a dozen 
drawbar jobs and a {| > 
dozen belt jobs, and 
it has a third pur- 
pose—it delivers 
power direct to the 
mechanism of ma- 
chines it is pulling 
in the field. Draw- 
bar, belt—and the 
power take-off. 


The job of the 
McCormick- 
Deering Tractor 
is to put the farm on 
the modern double- 
time basis. It re- 








SHREDDING 





Belt Work Now 


Good, Fast 
Field Work Later 





be run by power take-off 
from the McCormick- 
Deering Tractor. Be 
ready for the up-to-date 
method of harvesting. 


‘Same 


The tractor bind- 
er is one example. 
Remember that 
the tractor must 
always work with 
farm machines, and 
keep in mind that 
the makers of the 
McCormick-Deer- 
ing are also makers 
of the standard line 
of field and belt ma- 
chines. Power and 
machine are made 
to work together to 
the very best advan- 








places high-priced man 
labor, all through the 
year. So if you are 
one of those who will 
invest in a tractor for 
belt work this winter, 
look ahead to next har- 
vest and mark the fact 
that there is a new 
McCormick-Deering 
Tractor Binder, cutting 
10-ft. swaths, made to 





606 So. Michigan Ave. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
en 


tage. Right now you can 
prove the stationary effi- 
ciency of the McCormick- 
Deering (15-30 or 10-20) 
on the winter belt work. 
You will find this tractor 
simple, easy to handle, 
with ample power, and 
economical to run. See 
the McCormick-Deering 
dealer, or write us for a 
catalog. 


Chicago, I11. 
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AFTE 
30 DAYS | 


TRIAL — SEND NO MO 





I send you a set of my No-Buckle 
Harness to try on your own team, 
30 days, no cost or obligation to you. 


Glad to send it—that’s my liberal offer. Examineit 
use it, test it in every possible way you can think of, 
Then if you don’t think Walsh is the best looking, 
strongest and handiest harness you ever laid eyes 
on, slip it into the box and return it to me. You 
don’t even have to pay the return charges. Don’t 
wait a day before you get my new, free book that 
tells all about my special free trial offer; describes 
in detail this double-wear harness that has no 





big, free book now. 








ordinary harness. 














MO BUCKLES TO TEAR 
0 RINGS TO WEAR 
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buckles to tear straps, no rings to wear straps, no 
buckle holes to weaken straps. Write for my new, 


Three Times Stronger Than 


Buckle Harness 
Buckles Weaken and Tear Straps. As an example, 
a Walsh 134 inch breeching strap holds over 1100 lbs. 
The same strap with the buckle will break at the 
buckle at about 360 Ibs. pull. Ordinary harness has 
68 buckles. Walsh Harness has no buckles—easy 
to see why Walsh is three times stronger than 





Walsh Special Test Leather 


Users say that the leather used in Walsh Harness is 
the best they ever saw in Harness. I use only the 
choicest Packers’ Northern Steer Hide Leather— 
tanned by the old-fashioned six months bark tan 
process. I want you to send today for my free book 
and read about actual test in steel testing machine— 


it proves that Walsh Leather holds twice as much as ordinary leather. Ask me to 
send you at once my free book—explains fully how my leather is tanned and tested. 


Easily Adjusted to Fit Any Horse 
Adjusted to any horse perfectly in ten minutes, 
and it is a comfortable harness because it fits; 
much easier to put on and take off. No stubborn 
buckles to bother with when winter cold bites the 
fingers and straps are stiff. The adjustable strap 
holder, used exclusively on Walsh harness, does 
away with all buckles and rings, and the harder 
the pull the tighter they hold: the world’s 
greatest advance in harness making. Made in 
all styles, Breechingless, Side Backer, Back Pad, 
Express, etc., all shown in my big free book. 


Thousands of Satisfied Users Praise It 


Thousands of farmers in every state use and praise the 
Walsh. Endorsed by Agricultural Colleges, Government 
Experiment Stations and leading horsemen. Team with 
Walsh Harness took first prize at Wisconsin State Fair, 
1921, 1922. Mr.G.G. Anderson, Aitken, Minn., who, 
bought his first Walsh five years ago, and bought three - 
new sets since for his other teams, says, **Walsh 
has buckle harness beat a mile.’’ 
Hundreds of letters like this in my new, 
big, free book. Write for it today. eA 


after 30 days Free Trial 


Balance easy payments. g 

ing direct by mail to you 

enables me to give the highest 

quality harness at lowest price. 

Write Today for book, prices, 

terms and how to make money 

showing Walsh Harness to 

| your friends and neighbors, 
Prompt Shipment From 

Wehamet Near You 


Canadian Address, 
st Wellington Street E, 








Two of the 10 styles as 
shown in book 








































Coral Berry or Indian Currant. 13, Anthony 
Waterer’s Spirea. 
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Fig. 4 


A long straight line down the side of the 
house can be made to disappear by placing 
a clump of shrubs at the corner and another 
a little to one side of the center of the ex- 
posure. The shrubs (see Fig. 5) are: 4, 
Mock Orange. 7, Golden Bell. 
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Fig. 5 


A straight drive (see Fig. 6) can be com- 
pletely altered in appearance by several 
irregular arrangements of shrubs along its 
border. 3, Fragrant Honeysuckle. 4, Large 
Flowering Mock Orange. 20, Réd Bud. 22, 
Lilac. 24, Spirea prunifolia. 








th Mlle de nollie 
Fig. 6 


The drive entrance should be cheerful and 
appealing. See Fig. 7. The vine-covered 
pillars in this arrangement flanked by beds of 
flowering shrubs make this one of the beauty 
spots of the grounds. 3, Golden Bell. 4, 
Lemoine’s Philadelphus. 8, Van Houttei’s 
Spirea. 18, Deutzia Pride of Rochester. 24, 
Mock Orange. 26, Fragrant Honeysuckle. 
27, Star Clematis. 28, Boston Ivy. 33, Peony. 





Four New Apples from 
Minnesota 


Four new apples that are causing a lot of 
talk in Mimnesota are the Folwell, Minne- 
haha, Wedge and Haralson. They were devel- 
oped at the Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm. 
Folwell is a large yellow apple, with a 
blush; season same as Wealthy. 
Minnehaha is small, dark red, and keeps 
till midwinter. : 
Wedge is said to be a Ben Davis seedling. 
Fruits are medium to large, dark red, and 
keep late in spring. i 
Haralson is a seedling of Malinda. Fruits 
are red and keep till early spring in common 
cellar storage. Trees bear early. 


Trees of these four varieties are being - 
offered by Minnesota nurserymen. All the 


varieties are hardy. 





be successful with the or- 
chard four things must be 
done—prune, spray, cultivate and 
fertilize. 
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Little Rests on 


Vegetables 

















Potatoes 


OTATOES are supposed to be Irish, but 

there are French fried, German fried and 
those flavored with onions—the last named 
having no nationality at all. 

Saratoga chips were originated in the 
19th century; they don’t stack up as well as 
the red, white and blue variety, but they’re 
a whole lot cheaper. 

Peeling potatoes is an art; when the 
average man does the “‘skinning’’ what’s left 
looks like a bunch of white agates. 


Squash 


A game of tennis has been named after this 
popular vegetable. 

Squashes are used as a summer resort by a 
certain species of black bugs; half a dozen 
healthy squash bugs have an ounce of 
asafetida lashed to the mast. 

Squash was invented and developed by 
Old Mother Hubbard. Most pumpkin pies 
are made out of squash. 


Cabbage 


This well-known vegetable, when cooked, 


has many strong points. Like rosemary, it’s” 


for remembrance. 

When served up at the boarding-house, 
you always know about it beforehand—and 
for a week afterward. 

It gives you a chance to go around the 
corner and buy a sirloin steak—if you have 
the price. 

Cabbage is a regular side-kick of corned- 
beef. The two are usually as inseparable as 
the Siamese Twins. 


Cauliflower 


Pugilists have their ears fashioned in imita- 
tion of this vegetable. About 3,000 plants 
can be produced from one ounce of seed; the 
only difficulty being what to do with ’em 
when you get ’em. 

Cauliflower should always be served to 
visitors. Nobody eats it, and it can be 
dished up again next day. C. M. L. 





Everbearing Raspberries— 
How To Prune Them 


About 20 years ago I paid 25 cents apiece for 
a few St. Regis plants. I tried eight years to 
get enough berries to be worth while, without 
much success, and on extra good soil in the 
Mohawk Valley, N. Y. I finally commenced 
cutting the canes off, in the late fall, right to 
the ground. The following spring new shoots 
came on much ranker, and before the canes 
hardened I topped the ends, so that they 
branched, and Thad a good fall crop. 

Now I cut part of them right to the 
ground, and part about six inches high. The 
old cane cut four to six inches high will 
sprout from the sides and bear three or four 
weeks earlier than the present year’s new 
eanes. The sample I am sending was cut 
October 7. (It was loaded with berries.— 
Editor.) It takes a killing frost to stop 
their bearing. J.H. Skinner, New Jersey. 





Displaying -Berries 


My friend Brown, a retired grocer, was stroll- 
ing through a market house in Reading and 
noticed how a certain farmer displayed his 
strawberries. ‘‘Are you selling many ber- 
ries?”’ asked Brown. 

“No,” replied the farmer. ‘‘The huckster, 
just above me, gets 20 cents for berries not 
sO nice as mine and my boxes are fuller.”’ 

“‘Let me display your berries,’’ said Brown. 
“Your boxes are too full. Get an empty 
box and take two or three of the largest 
berries from the top of each box in the two 
front rows; put the large berries away. 
the first two rows at two boxes for a quarter 
—the other rows at 15 cents a box.” 

Soon a customer bought six boxes of the 
15-cent berries. Out of ten crates the 
farmer sold only 20 boxes at the two-for-a- 
quarter rate. The first two rows made the 
rest of the berries look much better. A. L. 
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USCO CORD 


The Good Low-Priced Cord 


HERE are hundreds of thousands of car- 
owners in this country who want a good 
low-priced cord tire. 





Their requirements do not call for the extra 
mileage that is built into U.S. Royal Cords. 


While they do not expect to get a tire as fine 
as the Royal Cord without paying the Royal Cord 
price, they do want a full money’s worth of de- 
pendable service and dollar value. 

It is to meet these requirements that the 
makers of U.S. Royal Cords have produced the 
USCO Cord. 

The USCO Cord is an all-black tire. Its tread is 
broad and flat with good high shoulders—giving 
splendid road contact and non-skid protection. 


The USCO Cord is fully warranted and carries 
the name and the trade mark of its makers. 


It comes in 30x3 inch and 30x 3% inch clincher, and 
30x3'%, 32x3%, 31x4, 32x4, 33x4, and 34x4 inch straight 
side—all the sizes for light sixes and fours. 


| United States Rubber Company 
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Look for 


Red Handle 
Black Head. 


EXCLUSIVELY 


PLUMB 


Color Combination 
registered astrademark 


in U. S. Patent Office 









Get a 


PLUMB 


—the SOLID STEEL Axe that 


cuts faster; 


O OTHER axe will work 
with you like a Plumb. 

For woodsmen helped design 
Plumb Axes. And, with their 
aid, Plumb made the fastest- 
cutting axes: 

—shaped to give quick clear- 
ance in the cut; 

—swinging easy, cutting 
straight, biting deep, saving 
strength and time. 

The Plumb is the one-piece 
axe, all solid tool-steel from top 
to tip—not made of two pieces, 
welded, as ordinary axes are. 

The bit is tempered all the 
way through, for two full inches 
—no soft steel to grind into. It 


lasts longer 


holds its tougher cutting edge. 

The head has a spring temper 
—a big advantage when you use 
it to drive wedges. It will not 
batter, nor fail you, as a soft 
head often will. 

The eye is armor-plate heat- 
treated, so it will not stretch 
nor buckle. 

And the Plumb Patent Take- 
up Wedge keeps the handle 
always tight. A turn of the 
screw retightens it whenever the 
handle shrinks and works loose. 

Get your Plumb Axe at any 
good store. Single bit, $2.40; 
double bit, $3 (except in Far 
West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 














PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


a a 
Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 




















sign on your place and found yourself 
ishing that you knew of some way to make 
one that was different from the ordinary? 


| [sien on you ever wanted to put up a 
Ww 







LeElfers Cit? 
I? Lark with 
STIATO kr77fe 


Next time you feel that way, try making a 
rustic sign, something on the order of those 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
For each of these, a slab or piece of wood 
with the rough bark left on forms the founda- 
tion. Fig. 1 has the letters carved out, and 
is easily made by any one who is handy with 
a jack-knife.. Fig. 2 has the bark removed 


Fig. 2 


She pettermes 
LF QPOUVVIE C77 2 GOAE 
2arr-E€ Of Park 


from the center, leaving a smooth surface 
with the natural grain of the wood exposed. 
On this the letters were painted after having 
first been sketched with a pencil. Fig. 3 is 
much the same, except that the shapé of the 


STOr? ron bee, 
=> > 











Fig. 3 


slab is different and the lettering was done 
with a wood-burning outfit. On Fig. 4 the 
letters are made of bark-covered twigs, or 
branchlets, nailed in place with small brads. 

The amateur need have no fear of results 
in attempting to make such signs as these if 
he will but sketch his letters first, getting 


LIVESETS IE 
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S2CK172 pel 
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Fig. 4 


them sitesi and properly spaced before 
beginning the more permanent work 
painting or burning. Irregular lines acco’ 
with those of the bark which forms a sort of 
frame, while the sign as a whole is sure to 
be artistic in effect, harmonizing with 
natural farm surroundings. E. E.R. 
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Silage-Ice Exchange 





By George R. Harrison 
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OE unto him who owns the only silo in 

the community—the neighbors, as a 
rule, do not like to help with the filling. 
They think it is hard work, and say so. At 
least, I have found it thus in several in- 
stances. Then I met John C. Hansen of 
Cass county, Iowa, owner of the only silo ina 
big community. 

“(Do you have any trouble getting help 
from the neighbors?” I asked. 

‘‘Not at all,’’ was his answer, and he then 
showed me a good-sized pond down in the 
pasture field. That is the only pond in the 
neighborhood deep enough to supply an ice 
harvest in winter-time. Nearly every neigh- 
bor has an ice house. When silo-filling time 
comes, Hansen tells them that if they will 
help fill his 180-ton silo he will help them in 
return, hour for hour, when ice harvest 
comes. The ice goes in for good measure. 

It is a fine arrangement, Hansen told me. 
In two days he can his silo and always 
has plenty of help. Then he doesn’t have to 
think of repaying it with his own labor until 
in the dead of winter when he isn’t pressed 
for time. Really, the ice doesn’t cost him 
anything, but if the neighbors had to pay 
for it at 50 cents a load, which is the usual 
price on neighborhood ponds, it would 
amount to considerable. 

So the neighbors feel kindly toward him 
when silo-filling time arrives. There’is no 
grumbling.on their part, and neither do they 
cast insinuations at the silage, which Hansen 
declares to be the very cheapest roughage 
for his cattle it is possible for him to raise. 





A Lantern Trolley 


A wire stretched the length of barn or 
srs & house is mighty handy to hang the 
antern on when working. To attach the 
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lantern to the wire, procure a piece of small 
pipe about three inches long. Drill a small 
hole in the center and insert an eye—either 
screw-eye or a plain wire eye. Solder or 
rivet the shank of the screw-eye in the hole 
and then fasten a large, stiff wire hook to it. 
This completes the traveler. 

Slip the wire through as shown and the 
lantern can then be suspended from the 
hook and slid along the wire. L. B. R. 





Golden Rule Sunday 


December 7 is Golden Rule Sunday, a day 
of self-denial. On that day a lot of folks 
are going to eat a simple meal, such as is 
served in the Mee gr wt of the Near-East 
Relief, to remind themselves that these or- 
oe can live only by others practising the 
Iden Rule. A thank-offering for these 
unfortunate children will be taken in many, 
many churches. Let Our Folks remember 
day, and observe the Golden Rule. If 
your church does not take an offering, you 
can send direct to Near-East Relief, 37 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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“THE HAM WHAT AM” 














Wewant the finest 
hogs in the world 


Of course no one can make a real ham 
from a poorly-fed hog. That’s why we 
are always on the lookout for the finest 
hogs that come to market —to get hams 
good enough for our Star grade. 


They’re worth a lot of extra pains— 
these fancy hams from young, firm, corn- 
fed hogs. And so we give them a special 
cure, the mild Star cure. Then we 
smoke them over hickory, long and care- 
fully, until they get that famous Star 
aroma that makes a person hungry. 

We’d like you, as a judge of hams, to 
try an Armour’s Star—The Ham What 
Am. See how we develop the delicious 
flavor in the best hogs you ship us. 


Armour’s Star Hams are U. S. Gov- 


ernment inspected—they’ re safe. That’s 
something to consider, too. 


ARMOUR 453 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Sec’y of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover 


Write for Free 


Superpower and 
the Farmer 


Committees of farmers, farm-paper editors, engineers 


Pconnected with agricultural colleges, and representa- 
tives of the electrical industry are experimentally 
mm electrifying groups of farms in many states. 


When this indispensable ex 


perimental work is com- 


sound economic basis it should be rendered, and farm- 
ers who already receive electric service will learn 
how to make greater use of it. 

One subject being studied by the state committees 
is the relation of “superpower” to i 

What is “superpower?” 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover thus defined it ina 
recent radio talk delivered to five million people: 

“Superpower means interconnection of {electrical} 
systems and larger central stations, coal and water, 
scattered over the whole nation. It is in daily progress 
before our eyes. . . 

“It implies no gigantic exploitation for that is im- 
possible under state regulation of rates and profits. . .” 

Secretary Hoover is convinced that regulated {not 
politically owned and managed} electric light and 
power companies must develop the possibilities of 
superpower for the farmer. 

“We have seen nothing in our history to warrant 
us in the risk of stopping all progress by the deadening 
hand of government. . . If we have not the capacity 
as a nation to regulate these great tools in the public 
interest, we much less possess the capacity to operate 
them on behalf of the Federal Government.” 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


















































corres? LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
Hoover's Radio 
Talk. 
A complete copy of 
peng haat National Electric Light Association, 
power — Prosent end | 29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
uture” and also one Please send me without charge complete copies of Hoover-Capper 
y Senator Arthur e 
of Kansas on radio talks. 
5" tricity and the 
Farmer” will be sent Name 
free - request. Lin P 
cit cone ad | Powe Ofice Eas ORE 
State 
H. &Z.Wood Saws | [INVENTORS ter our tree Guide Book “How to Get 
: a fire- | Your Patent.” Randolph & Co., Dept. 460, Washington, D.C. 
ri 
& 
ts, ete.—direet to you at 
lowest factory prices. 


by Bond 


ERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
pent & Belleville, Pa. 




















T AVERAGED 180°A WEEK 


That’s what . Haffner, Donnelison, Ia., did 
One eR pee wees GG teed ook on 












for the Radiator 
By G. E. Hendrickson 
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Fechner owners who drive their 
cars during the winter months find © 
anti-freeze solutions for the radiators 
quite valuable. There are several brands 
on the market, all good and worth the 
prices charged. A similar fluid may be 
made at home very easily. 

A Wisconsin garage owner whose supply 
of anti-freeze solution gave out during an 
extended cold snap, presented the follow- 
ing formula to his customers: Use a mix- 
ture of salt, baking-soda and water. To 
each gallon of water add about two pounds 
of salt and one-fourth pound of soda. The 
salt and soda should be dissolved in the 
water while boiling and the solution al- 
lowed to boil for ten or 15 minutes. Salt 
and water should not be used alone on 
account of the corrosive tendency of the 
salt, which the soda will effectually prevent. 
This solution is for temporary use only 
and should be drained from the radiator 
at the earliest opportunity. 

Alcohol, either wood or denatured, is 
used to make a comparatively cheap and 
efficient solution. It should be added to 
the water of the radiator in quantities 
varying with the climatic conditions. 
Where the temperature is likely to fall as 
low as 20° F. below zero, four parts of 
alcohol to six parts of water will be neces- 
sary. If nothing colder than zero weather 
is to be expected, the proportion may be 
reduced to one of alcohol and three of 
water. It is advisable, however, when-in 
doubt, to make the solution strong. 

Denatured alcohol, although somewhat 
cheaper, is not quite so good as the wood 
product and it will be necessary to add 
about 20 per cent more of this to get the 
same results. 


Take Care of Auto Fenders 


An auto with shabby fenders looks like a - 
man with worn-out shoes, dirty and un- 
pressed clothing, or without a collar and 
tie. Auto fenders become ugly through 
neglect. They receive scratches and 
bumps, get out of shape, and become full 
of holes because of rust. It is not unusual 
to see auto fenders rusted through. 

Rust usually begins its work under- 
neath. Flying stone and gravel, caked 
mud and vibration all serve to remove the 
paint or enamel. The oxidization of the 
metal, or rust, sets in at once. The un- 
observing man does not know about this 
destructive work until all of the metal is 
eaten away from the film of paint or 





enamel on top. 


Automobile fenders should be carefully 
washed occasionally and all spots from 
which the original paint or enamel has 
been removed, painted. If you have a 
collision and damage a fender, hammer out 
the dents and paint the scratched places 
as soon as possible. The fenders will look 
better and at the same time rust will be 
prevented. . G. F. 





Oiling the Springs 
By Gaston Farmer 


It is only recently that the necessity for 
oiling automobile and truck springs has 
become known. The difference in riding 
on oiled and on rusty springs is very pro- 
nounced indeed. ° 

In oiling springs, however, one difficulty 
is encountered. Dust will adhere to the 
sides of oiled springs and finally work 
between the«leaves themselves. Also 
when muddy roads are encountered. mud : 
will be thrown on the springs; it will dry, 
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and then absorb all the oil on springs. 

To overcome this difficulty, wrap the 
springs of the car with adhesive tape. The 
springs are first thoroughly washed and 


dried. Then the jack is placed under the | 


frame of the car and the, body is raised. 
This allows the weight of the axles and 
wheels to pull down on the springs and 
thus separate the leaves so that grease 
can easily be inserted with a putty knife. 
After the springs are greased, the weight 
of the car should be placed on the wheels 
again. The leaves of the springs will come 
together and push out surplus grease. This 
should be wiped off, after which the springs 
may be wrapped with the tape. Wrap 
carefully, allowing plenty of lap. If the 
tape will not stick well at the beginning 
55 at the end, use shellac to hold the ends 
lace. Coat the entire wrapping with 

i lac after the job is finished. 


Forcing the Gas to the Motor 

















Detail of Jarek Cap 
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Here is an idea for forcing the gas to the 
motor when the tank is nearly empty, 
and you are trying to get up a hill. Not 
that you should let the fuel get too low, 
but to help out in an emergency. 

Drill a hole through the cap to the 
gasoline tank and solder a tire valve into 
the hole. The two lugs on the cap will 
help you to screw the cap in tight. Use 
a gasket, if necessary, to get a tight joint. 

Attach the tire ump and force some 
air into the tank. The pressure will force 
the gas out through the feed pipe. C. L. 








Callahan and Casey met on the 
street and, observing the attire of his 
friend, Callahan asked: ‘An’ why are 
ye wearin’ mournin’, Casey?” 

“Sure, an’ I thought it were the 
proper thing to replied Casey. 


“Th’ iditor of a magazine Tve been 
takin’ wrote me yisterday an’ said thot 
me subscription had expoired.” 
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Christmas 1S Tissues 


Radiola Regenoflex 


Remarkable for its tone 


all the batteries. 
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tone quality! 


Selective and non-radiatin 
With compartments to hold 


With four 


Radiotrons WD-11, and Ra- 
diola Loudspeaker, . $191 





—with a Radiola 


A Radiola stretches away through narrow 
walls—makes a new world of the old 


farm kitchen. 


It reaches out and out, 


and brings home the fun! 


There'll be Christmas carols on Christmas 
morning. There’ll be music and laughter 
and lectures and sports—day after day— 
week after week. The new generation 
will grow up with a bigger world to live 
in. The older generation will get new joy 


out of life. 


Everybody wants a Radiola! 


“There's a Radiola for every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 


23.3 Broadway, New York 
28 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Sales Offices: 
10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, IL, 


Radiolas manufactured and distributed in Canada by 
the Canadian General Electric Company, Toronto, and 
the Westinghouse Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Radiola 


Wanta Radiola this Chrise- 
mas? A gentle hint does 
wonders. Send us the name 


of the relative who doesn’t 
t to get you, and 
we'll mail te him—or 
a book about all the Radi- 
pe fon $35 to $425. It 
mey he hel 


for the bene ise sooeratlf 
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Increases 


egg production 


ROGRESSIVE FARMERS who desire to increase their in- 
come, find that the installation of Union Carbide-gas 
lighting in their hen-houses lengthens the hen’s winter day 


to fourteen hours. 


This added feeding and exercising secure greatly in- 
creased egg production at a small cost—and at the time 


of year when eggs are most profitable. 


Union Carbide itself is a crystalline material, like crushed 
granite in appearance. It has many uses besides lighting 
of farm homes and buildings—such as for cooking, ironing, 
oxy-acetylene welding. It is used in millions of miners’ 
lamps; in many government lighthouses and buoys. 

Over 409,000 Carbide-gas plants have been installed on 
farms during the last twenty-five years, and each year 


adds thousands of new ones. 


Carbide-gas is made in a simple, easily-operated appa- 
ratus known as a generator. In this generator Union 
Carbide is brought into contact with water, which im- 

mediately produces the gas. Con- 
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cealed iron piping (which does not 
UNION disfigure walls, floors, or ceilings) then 
CARBIDE carries it to the rooms where its cheer- 
: fulness and comfort are enjoyed; to the 
World’s Best kitchen for cooking, ironing and heat- 
Qealey Highest ing water; to the barn for light and 
at Through- safety; to the hen-houses for increasing 
out the World egg production in winter. Lishelan 
for More Than a If you already have a Carbide-gas 
QuarterCentury, plant but are not using its light in the ‘ 
Greatest Gas hen-house, send for our interesting W/< supply Uniot Carbide fn 
Value, booklet on the subject of egg produc- consumer at factory prices 
Purest Gas. tion. You can easily have your piping  “Srougb 175 Union Carbide 
extended to the poultry buildings. you. 





UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


king. (eggs) 


30 East 42d Street, Dept. 96, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 





ADDRESS...- oon 


STATE apes 








am not NOW 


a Carbide user 














Note: Every owner of a Carbide-gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
our mailing list for future helpful service. 

















Modern Farm Home Only $3000 


Insured $4500; Equipment and 4 Cows, 100 Poul crops, 
thrown in; 73 acres, s neighbors, splendi * advan- 
a re, ber; 








IRON FENCE FOR avEny PURPOSE 
d Cotsiog co est 
—Estimates cheerfully given. °Drdere filled — y. 

































Kile’s Water Plant 


Saved $75 a Year 
By F. R. Cozzens 





N J. D. Kile’s farm, in my locality, 

there was a well 20 feet deep, and for 
28 years Kile, his wife, and his ired man 
carried water from this source to supply 
the house, the poultry pens, and often- 
times the horses and cattle during a dry 
season. 

Kile used*to look upon this chore as a 
matter of routine, but one day it occurred 
to him that the time spent in carrying 
water might be used more profitably else- 
where, so he got in touch with a local 
agent and installed a water plant for $238. 
He kept a record of the investment, and 
during 1923 it saved $75, besides an untold 
amount of trouble and drudgery. 

“T bought an electric pump of the unit 
system with pressure tank and had it in- 
stalled in the cellar,’’ Kile told me. “As 
this was five feet below. the surface, it 
reduced the lift to 15 feet, and the water 
was drawn direct from the well. 

“Pipes were laid to the house, and a 
supply line was passed out to the poultry 
house and hog lot, where faucets enabled 
me to mix feeds without the usual chain 
of buckets. 

“Near the barn, I later put a storage 
tank holding 40 barrels; this was placed 
on a brick-and-concrete foundation, about 
four feet above ground. This was fixed so 
a stove could be lighted beneath it during 
freezing weather, and my stock was never 
compelled to drink ice-water on a zero 
day. Lines were laid from this tank to 
the watering troughs, and fixed so a fresh 
supply could be drawn at any time. A 
faucet was connected at the tank, and by 
the aid of a 50-foot rubber hose, I could 
water my lawn and garden during a dry 


Pd reduced the cost of my outfit con- 
siderably by using second-hand pipe at 
the barn and outbuildings. It was bought 
at a supply yard in town, and answered 
the purpose of new stuff at less than one- 
third the cost. The storage tank was ob- 
tained in the same manner 

“By a little figuring I found that two 
and one-half hours were formerly re- 
quired each day for — self and hired man 
to carry water, besides the amount car- 
ried for household purposes. An extra 
hour was often needed to keep the make- 
shift troughs, etc. in shape, and to break 
ice during the winter. Estimating this at 
the current wage for labor, I had a saving 
of more than $75 during the first year, 
with my new pressure plant. 

“Tt is self-oiling; the running expense is 
scarcely noticeable and any member of 
the family who can turn a faucet may 
have a supply of fresh water at any time. 
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FARM WAGONS 
High or low 
wheels — steel 


KS or wood — wide 
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ii Ww Write pace | for free 

catalog illustrated in colors. 

WHEEL Co. 
Quincy, tl. 














Where ignorance is bliss 



























































Moil- Shopping 


Plan 





IM MUNSON, who lives in my locality, 

has a mail-shopping plan that saves 
him time and money. The plan is simple 
and inexpensive, and he put it into effect 
by calling on a neighbor who owned a 
typewriter, and having a number of order 
blanks printed as follows: 
On 19__, J. H. Munson will 


want the following articles shipped to 
PLAINVIEW FARM, by parcel post from 


your store: ; 
Quantity Article * Size Model 














Send bill when this order is shipped, and 
my check will be mailed you promptly. 

When some article is needed on Plain- 
view Farm, Munson fills in the blanks 
with his pen, addresses the envelope to 
the city dealer and a two-cent stamp takes 
itonits way. The dealer handles the order 
according to instructions, and sends his 
bill. Next day Munson mails his payment 
check and the transaction is finished. 

“T began this plan by calling at the city 
stores, and showing the dealers a sample 
blank,’”” Munson explained to me. “I 
arranged the manner of payment, and left 
them my address and phone number. By 
so doing, I seldom have any trouble in 
getting an order filled. If a store happens 
not to have a certain article in stock, I am 
notified by telephone. If a substitute is 
wanted, I simply fill out another blank 
and mail it, as soon as I decide what sub- 
stitute I want. There is no argument, no 
lengthy letter to write, and best of all, it 
saves a long trip to town on a busy day. 

‘“‘While the blanks were printed mainly 
for repair and hardware orders, I now use 
them for everything—from harness buck- 
les to a pound of sugar. In the grocery 
line it is necessary, of course, to alter the 
forms somewhat; using the “SIZE” and 
“MODEL” columns for other description. 
Becausé of the heading on these blanks, I 
am able to place an order at any time, and 
have it delivered to my mail-box when I 
need it. To get best results in this way, I 
plan my wants in advance, write down the 
needed article on the blank, and mail it 
before the item is forgotten. If an order 
happens to be a large one, I mail two 
blanks, thus dividing the goods into two 
mail shipments. 

“T usually carry a number of these 
blanks with me, even when I am away 
from home, and when I think of something 
needed on the farm, I fill one out. I can 
do my shopping wherever there is a post- 
office or rural route. 

“T have kept careful account of the 
postage and parcel-post charges on this 
plan during the past year; also the cost of 
gasoline, team work and hours wasted by 
my former method. The difference has 
paid me for the order-blank —. ed 


times over.”’ 





The Homer Pigeon 


What is \nown as a Homer or Homing 
pigeon, is one that will return to its home 
or loft from a distance. An ordinary pig- 
eon might be called a Homer if it has this 
homing instinct, but what the pigeon world 

lis a Homer is the Antwerp, a breed that 
originated in Belgium. It has the sagacity 
and endurance to travel hundreds of miles. 
It seems likely that the old Carriers, Dra- 
goons and Horsemen were for carry- 
Ing messages. All pigeons are strongly 
attached to their homes and will fly back to 
them, so far as their powers allow them to. 
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N MANY thousands of country homes 
the time has now come to replace the 
little “home-made” receiving set with an in- 
strument of real efficiency and enduring 





Magnavox Amplifier and 
Detector Tubes greatly 
improve the operation of 
any set. 





TRF-5 


A S-tube tuned radio 
frequency receiver en- 
cased in handsomely 
carved cabinet. Ideal for 
those who already own 
a reproducer. 





worth like Magnavox. 


The best way to find out which 
radio deserves your investment is 
to look over the “log books” kept 
by a number of actual users and 


showing what their sets really ac-. 


complish. 


The superiority of Magnavox is 
most impressively proved by the ex- 
perience of owners: first, in sim- 
plicity—Unit DialControl; second, 
in number of stations received day 
by day; third, in superb clearness 
of tone and resonance of musical 
volume. Order your Magnavox now 
to assure your family a thoroughly 
happy Christmas. 

Reliable dealers everywhere sell 


Magnavox Radio, Write for cat- 
alog and name of nearest dealer. 


THE MAGNAVOX COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
New York: Chicago: San Francisco: 
350 W. 31st St. 162 N.StateSt. 274 Brannan St. 
Canadian Distributors: 
Perkins Electric Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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Buying Country Eggs on Grade 





i——— By Malcolm C. Cutting ee as 


a In the second place, the refusal of the 











question that is agitating egg circles 


4 country merchant to grade eggs makes 





Ts grade or not to grade, that is the 


in the United States today. The 
Government is proposing it, some states are adopting it, the prod- 
uce dealers are trying it, and the co-operative associations are 
doing it. There, in a sentence, is the status of the egg-gradin 
situation in this country at the present time. By grading, as me 
in this sense, is meant the buying of eggs at the source on grade, 
rather than on “‘case-count” or “‘mine run.” 

As conducted in this country for the past 50 years, the egg 
business is rotten at the bottom. With a flat price (and a low 
price) offered for any and all kinds of eggs, the majority of pro- 
ducers pay no at- 


it exceedingly difficult for any other 
agency of our present marketing system (except a co-operative 
association, which will be discussed later) to establish a system of 
grading and stick toit. If the regular egg dealers begin to buy on 
grade—for the benefit of the entire industry, inalading the pro- 
ducers—they immediately run up against this old-established 


~ custom of ‘‘trading”’ eggs at the country store. 


The local merchant thinks he is going to lose his egg customers, 
so he quotes prices on case-count equal to the prices offered by 
the dealer for good eggs, and he marks up the prices of his goods 

accordingly, or 


























tention to quality, ae suffers a tempo- 
and the market is | | Cuyinf| Average Weight Shell Air Cell Yolk White Germ rary loss to retain 
flooded with low- mas. his trade. The farm- 
—¢ eggs. This is POE GPR, SAS a Denth of % er naturally stays 
ad for the whole No.1 | & with => cane Practically | inch 9 iene oes: | May be Reason- | Development by the old store 
poultry industry. nes the rate of 22 oz. for poeer ized; may be | . Visible; | ably firm, | ™#¥ besligbtly | and the dealer goes 
The result is an individual eggs. Sound. ‘| slightly tremulous.| ™obile. visible. without eggs or 
enormous loss of casts his grading 
money to producers, 22 oz. net per doz- Gian ae Depth may be May be ee Development system into the dis- 
a shameful amount No.2 | & with minimum at dirty: over % inch; may | plainly visi- Pesce res may be clearly ecard until such time 
of manipulation in the rate of 18 oz. for proms HY be bubbly or ble; freely anal. visible but no as every buyer, in- 
the e trade. an individual eggs. freely mobile. mobile. blood showing. cluding the mer- 
, 

re ly oye ae Gahan —— ay wet ays 
centage of strictly dixty: sua grade on 
high-grade eggs that — No specified or mini- | checked or Condition of air cell, yolk, white and an equal basis. If 
reach the consumer, c we mum weight required.| cracked germ same as permitted in Grade No. 2. you have lived in 
and about the most . but not the country you 
bitterly criticized of leaking. know this is not ex- 














all articles of food 
that are sold from 
the farm. Condi- 
tions like this never 
can be changed un- 
til eggs are pur- 


following requirements: 





These buying grades are suggested for use in the purchase of eggs by storekeepers, local egg buyers 
and other agencies who handle or purchase eggs from producers. 

When a buyer or other agency desires to handle or purchase eggs from producers on the basis of 
three grades of sound-shell eggs, a grade to be known as Extras is suggested which shall conform to the 


Average weight—24 ounces net per dozen with minimum of 23 ounces. 


aggerated; it is ex- 
actly what has been 
happening in- the 
Middle West this 
year. In a number 
of states the prod- 
uce dealers have 
tried, and some of 
them are still try- 
‘ing, to start some 
sort of a system of 








chased at the source Buying Shell —Clean and sound. 
on grade. Grade of J Air cell —Depth of as inch or less; localized; regular. 
The curse of the Extras | Yolk —May be visible. 
egg industry in White —Firm and clear. 
America today, and Germ —No visible development. 
the greatest obstacle . . ; 
to A adoption of a Tentative grades suggested by the U. S. Be ga of Agriculture for buying eggs from 
real system of grad- producers on basis of two grades of sound-shell eggs and one grade of checks and cracks 


ing, 1s the practise 

of trading for merchandise at country stores. The country 
merchant (the most of them), unless forced by legislation, will not 
grade when he takes eggs from his farmer customers in trade. He 
says that he is not an egg dealer, but a merchant, and that he 
handles eggs merely as an accommodation to his customers. 

It costs the big egg dealers in the terminal markets about 20 
cents a case to candle eggs, and it would certainly cost the country 
merchant that much or more. If he handles a lot of eggs, he would 
have to hire an extra clerk to do the candling. So he prefers to 
take the “case-count,”’ and give in return just the amount in 
ete that he finds by experience such case-count eggs are worth 
to him. : 

If he has no competition in this line, he quotes a low enough 
price on the eggs to assure himself a profit of the goods that are 
exchanged. If he has competition in eggs, and-wants to keep these 
farmer customers, it is very easy for him to quote a very satis- 
factory price on the eggs received, and then quietly mark up the 
= of the goods that are delivered in exchange. In either case, 

e is sure of his profit on the goods that he delivers, and that is 
what he is in business for. 


Good Eggs and Premiums 


This has two very serious results. In the first place, it. gives the 
farmer no incentive for bringing a high quality of eggs to the 
store. He knows that his product will be accepted case-count, 
and he thinks that he is receiving the market price in goods; so 
he sees no reason for producing, gathering, storing and delivering 
his eggs in such a way that the highest possible quality will go on 
the market. 

Obviously, that is the very foundation of all the difficulties in 
our egg business today. When you consider several million farmers 
producing and disposing of their eggs in this way—case-count, all 
sizes, the old with the new, the dirty with the clean, the rotten 
with the good—and then picture these eggs piling up in the hot 
store for several days or a week before a you readily 
recognize the impossibility of improving the business much until 
that primary condition is removed. 

It is not the farmer’s fault, nor the country merchant’s fault, 
nor the dealer’s fault; it is the fundamental fault of the system. 
And the producer stands all the loss every time. 





buying eggs on 
grade, and in a 
great many places 
they have met this 
immovable obstacle of the country merchant whenever the plan 


has been put in operation. It was not a very good plan in | 


the first place; it did not redound greatly to the philanthropic 
credit of the dealers; but it was a beginning, and it showed which 
way the wind was blowing. The example can be briefly told. 

Last year the United States Department of Agriculture, after 
several years of study, suggested a series of tentative ades for 
eggs, to be tried out on the farms and in the trade before fixing 
final grades for general adoption. At a special meeting of the 
National Poultry, Butter and Egg Association last January, in 
Chicago, federal officials were present to discuss this matter of 
egg ing with the produce dealers who make up the member- 
ship of that association. 


Dealers Were Forced To Grade 


To the eternal credit of the latter, let me say that by unanimous 
vote of the convention the dealers agreed to adopt and support 
any system of egg grades which the Department might nah ish. 
Incidentally, it was (and still is) freely admitted by the dealers 
that the growth of co-operative egg-marketing associations, which 
can and — eggs, made such a step on the part of the dealers 
not only advisable but necessary. Tentative grades were then 
submitted to the dealers by the Department officials, and they 
promised to try them out. 

Subsequently, at a number of state meetings of the Poultry, 
Butter and Egg Dealers in the Middle West—Ohio, Indiana, 


Illinois, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota and South cE 


Dakota—the resolution of the national association was co 
and a trial of the tentative egg grades was authorized. 


As a matter of fact, the dealers as a class were sincere in theif 


attempt to try out egg grading,.but unfortunately they were not 
all honest as individuals in the way they did it. Some of | 
apparently took the federal tentative definitions for quality, but 


arbitrarily adopted their own standards of weights. In Minne-— 
sota, for instance, the minimum weight for No. 1 was placed 80 


high by many of the dealers that from 20 to 30 per cent of the — 


farmers’ 
into seconds and under, es 


Continued on page 43 


, and sometimes even up to 50 per cent, were going — 
It worked fine for the dealers, so far as price was concerned) 
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toYou FREE 















































64 pages—size 9x12— 
A of photographs 
and money making 
ideas. 


pas is our 32nd annual catalog and I’m taking this page in Farm Journal to 
ask if you will let me send you a copy free. If you raise chickens, ducks, geese 
or turkeys you will find many ideas and suggestions in this new book that will be 
helpful to you. As more than a million Johnson customers know, our catalogs are 
written from experience. From the time Father started making incubators in spare 
time while working as engineer at the mill, we have been writing and printing our 
own catalogs. Each year we put into them the latest, most helpful information 


available on profitable poultry raising. 


This book is really more thana cat- 
alog. It’s a catalog and poultry raiser’s 
handbook combined. Are you interested 
in best methods of hatching, brooding, 
feeding, culling, marketing, etc.? You'll 
find these and many similar subjects dis- 
cussed in our new catalog. 

Our main object, of course, is to tell 
you about Old Trusty Incubators and 
Brooders. You’ll be interested in them, 
‘too, if you plan to make money on poul- 
try next year. Folks who make the most 
money with poultry own a good incubator 
and hatch their own chicks. Surer, easier, 


M. M. Johnson Company 











Old Trusty is built in four handy home sizes. 

Each size built with clear California 

wood case, covered with thick 
ineslation and covered again 


lvanized metal 
=. on a's Soon, bop 
aH 
a Nesey handy 
ermometer 


¥, improved 
septation tobe. 







cheaper and insures strong, healthy chicks 
from thrifty stock. You can hatch chicks 
for less than one cent each in Old Trusty. 


Cow, Hog and Hen Farmers 
Please Write 
Poultry raising is live stock farming. 
The poultry income is as important as 
the income from dairy cows, hogs or grain 
crops. On many farms poultry produces 
a third or more of the farm income. A 
flock of 400 to 800 hens, and 150 eggs or 
more from every hen is possible for almost 
any farm. Let me discuss this more in de- 
tail in our new book 28-A. 


Clay Center, Neb. 














H. H. JOHNSON 
“The Incubator Man” 


Here’s What Our New 
Book Will Tell You 


How to get quality chicks with 
every hatch. 

How to select eggs for hatching. 

How to make big hatches at low 
cost. 

How to get the right kind of 
brooder construction. 

How to get winter laid eggs. 

How to feed young chicks. 

How to select the right size in- 
cubator. 

How to save chicks. @ 

How to make an inexpensive poul- 
try house. 

How to pick money-makers in a 
flock of pullets. 

How to cull out non-producers and 
save the best layers. 
These and many other subjects 

are discussed in my new Catalog. 


Mail the Coupon — or 
a Postal Today 


Send no money. Just your name 
and address. Whether you hatch 
with hens, buy baby chicks, or are 


using an old incubator, get our, 


new catalog. Frankly, I want you 
to see how much better you can do 
and how much more money you 
can make with Old 
Trusty. I’m mak. 
ing low prices this 
year, too. Special 
offer to early buy- 
ers. Write today. 
Yours truly, * 
H. H. JOHNSON, 
“Incubator Man. 





as advertised in 


bss Ch agh vee eae hens next year. | 


M. M. Johnson Co., 
Clay Center, Neb. 
Please send me your 
new 1925 book 28-A, 


De. 
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cember Farm’ Journal. 
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Fencing Out Livestock Diseases 


the first cattle to America on his sec- 

ond voyage to the West Indies, thus establishing himself as 
the first importer of livestock to this country. Ever since then 
other sea captains, explorers, travelers, tourists, merchants, and 
in fact almost every class of visitor to a foreign country, even to 
the present day, have tried to follow his example by bringing to 
American shores animals from the Old World, including the 
entire range of wild and domestic animal life, from pet monkeys 
to elephants and giraffes. 


(J tie frat ct ER COLUMBUS brought 


By L. S. Richardson 


afterwards, in 1884, this same problem led 
to the establishment of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry under the Commissioner of Agriculture, who 
took over the work of the cattle commission. A system of quar- 
antine was soon established on ruminants and swine at the ports 
of entry and restrictions placed on the importation of livestock 
from countries where any of the animal diseases were prevalent. 
Since that time our country has been safeguarded against the 
entrance of contagious pleuropneumonia and other stock diseases. 
Out of this first experience 





Many of these animal im- ee RAE 
migrants are undesirable be- as 
cause they bring with them 
diseases, insects, pests and 
parasites which, once estab- 
lished in this country, would 
ruin our livestock industry 
and cost millions of dollars to 
eradicate or control. That is 
why Uncle Sam holds up his 
hand like a traffic cop and 
makes them wait at the port 
of entry until he blows his 
whistle. 

While it is true that all of 
our domestic livestock—cat- 


horses, and mules—as we 
know them in this country 
today are the result of importation, it is also true that the greatest 
menace we have to the livestock industry—disease—is the result 
of importation. 


The Reason for “‘Red Tape” 


Were it not for the prevalence of animal diseases in foreign coun- 
tries and relative freedom from such infections in our country, 
there would be very little ““governmental interference” with ship- 
ping in livestock, other than that caused by the tariff collector. 
Importation would more than likely be going on unrestricted just 
as it had for four centuries, or until August 30, 1890, when Con- 
gress passed the first Act restricting the importation of cattle, 
sheep, and other ruminants and swine infected with any disease. 
The business of importation, or the ‘‘red tape’’ connected with 
it, is really very simple. It does not cause a great amount of con- 
cern to the seasoned importer of livestock, but the occasional 
importer of an odd animal now and then 





This large barn at Athenia, N. J., is used for quarantining imported 
tle, sheep, swine, goats, cattle. Pens and buildings are so arranged that outgoing animals 
do not pass over the same ground as incoming animals 


with an imported animal 
plague has grown our present 
“machinery” ‘for governing 
the importation of livestock. 
The present-day importer no 
longer boards a ship for a 
foreign country and makes 
his purchases of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, and swine, for 
shipment to the United 
States, without first consult- 
ing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—for if 
he does he only makes him- 
self loads*of trouble and his 
whole shipload of livestock 
would arrive at our ports 
only to be returned. 

The importer must first 
make application to the Department for a permit to bring in 
livestock, stating what kind, from what countries, how many and 
for what purpose. That is really a very small formality, but very 
essential, and will save him much expense and the Government 
much trouble. 


If the application calls for shipment of cattle from England, for , 


instance, he will be informed that the dreaded foot-and-mouth 
disease of cattle is uncontrolled in that country and the United 
States will not accept cattle from there. That is final and there 
is nothing more that he can do about the matter other than wait 
until conditions have been improved in that country. If, however, 
his application calls for a shipment of cattle from the Channel 
Islands he will be given a three-part certificate, which is a permit 
for him to bring livestock into the United States—for there is no 
dangerous disease of cattle in the Channel Islands and cattle 
can be brought from there to our shores with apparent safety. 
The first part of the permit the shipper 





runs amuck of the government rules be- 
cause he doesn’t realize that times have 
changed since Columbus was a livestock 
importer. 

The great change was noticeable along 
about 1840, when, as a result of the un- 
restricted importation of cattle, the dis- 
astrous disease known as contagious 
pleuropneumonia was introduced into 
New York, Massachusetts, and New 
Jersey. The disease gained a foothold 
before it Was recognized as serious. It 
required not only a large amount of 
money to stamp out the disease, but it 
took 52 years to do it, and in the mean- 
time the markets of certain foreign 
countries had been closed to our cattle. 


Early Quarantines 


The first really constructive work on 
quarantine methods was started during 
this period, when contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia was prevalent here, by the 
organization of a government cattle com- 
mission to stamp out the disease and pre- 
vent its further introduction. Shortly 





Imported cattle going on freight cars from 
ship at New York 


presents to the United States Consul at 
London, England, and the cattle will be 
shipped under the supervision of an in- 
spector of the United States Department 
of Agriculture at London. The second 
part of the permit is given to the collector 
of customs at the port of entry of the 
United States. There the cattle, if they 
are purebred and for breeding purposes, 
will be admitted free of duty and allowed 
to land under quarantine regulations. 
The third part of the permit is given to 
the superintendent of the quarantine 


the cattle will be held for a period of not 
less than 30 days. ; 
So strict are the laws governing im- 
portation that were the shipper to arrive 
at a United States port with these same 
cattle from a disease-free country, with- 
out first having gained permission for 
sailing with them, they would not be 
admitted. ¥ 


three quarantine stations. for 
Continued on page 34 


station nearest the port of entry, where — 


_ The Government owns and — 
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ing your hogs at home. Get good prices 
by selling them as farm sausage, lard, 
hams, and other pork products. 

There is always a brisk demand for 
farm prepared sausage and lard. You 
can build up a trade that will bring 
you considerable extra money from 
your hogs. 


How “Enterprise” helps 


The “Enterprise” Meat-and-Food 


Chopper and the “Enterprise” Sausage 
Stuffer and Lard Press make extra hog 
profits easy. . 


The “Enterprise” Chopper makes 
delicious sausage. AJ/ the meat, fat, and 
gristle are cut into even pieces by 
the famous “Enterprise” steel knife 
and plate. The meat juices are not 
squeezed out. 


The Improved “Enterprise” Chopper 


The new “Enterprise” 


Chopper has the improved 
knif. r 


e of special st 
four-bladed steel knife 
revolvesagainst the perforated 
steel plate in perfect contact 
giving a true shear cut. Blades 
are rounded on the back to 
ve more clearance. You get 
i cutting with less effort 
» int crank. 


Also 

made A size and 
— Boris" 
table ‘hand, steam, 


How to make 
real money 
on your hogs 


this Winter — 


HEN you sell your hogs whole, isn’t it 
truethat what you get for them just about 
covers your,cost of time, labor, and feed? 
The fellow who buys your hogs, cuts them up 
and sells them as pork products, gets the profit. 
You can get real profits yourself—by butcher- 





See how it cuts— 
steel against steel 


No. 5—Family size. Cuts 
1/2 Ibs. per minute $3.25 


No. 10—Farm size, with 
table clamp. Cuts 3 
Ibs. per minute . . $5.50 

= WNo.12—(illustrated)cuts 

} 3 lbs.per minute . $5.00 


At Your Dealer 


or electric 
Power. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia 


m CONE . 


Here’s a good sausage recipe 


Cut meat in 2-inch cubes and use 
about half as much fat as lean. Mix 
well. Add seasoning as you run 
through chopper and mix to be sure 
seasoning iseven. Use about 2 lbs. of 
salt, % 1b. of black pepper and 2 oz. of 
sage to the hundred pounds. 


Then stuff into casings with the 
“Enterprise” Sausage Stuffer. The 
patented spout keeps all the air out. 


You use the “Enterprise” Stuffer 
in making lard, too. The “Enterprise” 
gets all the lard from fat and cracklings. 
Broad lips on cylinder make it easy 
to handle. 

Get this “Enterprise” Pork Packing 
equipment and make your hogs pay 
you real money. 


It will be an excellent invest- 
menttopurchase theimproved 
“Enterprise”’ Chopper, even if 
you now have one of the older 


type. 

it willsave time and laborand 
make money for you during 
hog-killing time. And the 
housewife will find your 
a ise” an economy in 


terprise 
the kitchen all year around. 
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“ENTERPRISE” 
- Sausage Stuffer, Lard 
and Fruit Press 


'Y LINDER of heavy iron 

is bored true. Cannot 
dent nor get out of shape. 
Plunger plate always fits 
perfectly. 

Gears are accurately 
machined for easy opera- 
tion. 

Tin cylinder and extra 
plate come with press for 
making lard, 


You will use your 
“Enterprise” for press- 
ing fruit juices, jel- 
lies, etc. 
No.25—4-qt. size $1050 
No.31—6-qt.size 11.50 


No.35—8-qt.size 1250 
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ETHER you have only one cow ora 

hundred, buy your cow ties cautiously, 

if you want to save money in the long run. 

Thousands of farmers ask for “Acco”? Cow 

Ties by name because they have been tried 
and found not wanting. 


They are made in the following four styles 
with either open or closed rings Tenso, 
Niagara, American and El-Wel-Cov-Tie. 


Each pattern has its own strong points re- 
sulting from correct design and the high 
grade of materials from which they are made. 


AMERICAN CHAIN Co., INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
In Canada: Dourmton Chars Company, Liwtrep CO 
Niagara Falis, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Largest Manufacturers of Welded and Weldless 


ins for all Purposes and Makers of the fa MOUS oe 
WEED Automobile Accessories 
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0 | and Chester White boars, Bred gilts, Pigs $8 
J . 


* each. No kin. Pedigreed, Prolific, Large kind. Booklet 


free. Prices reasonable. FRED RUEBUSH, Scicta, Illinois 





Jamesway 
Ideas First 


almost 20 years 
Jamesway Farm En- 
gineers have been helping 
farmers pian dairy barns, 
and poultry bh heed 
get the best results at the lowest‘). “Siam 
cost. You assume no obligations and Loi I 
= may save a lot of money by send- hg a> ay 
ng for thie new Jamesway- - sams == 


Book FREE 
xs Ww Soe roe capetane ie 
. Wri rom i ad 
amesway la- 








wey 


Get this big, colored Wall Chart— 
most valuable guide ever produced 
on raising calvesfor profit. All tried 
and proven facts; an instantaneous, 
graphic, encyclopedia on calf. raising 
from babyhood to maturity. JZ® 
Simply Send Your Name 

No cost—no obligation. Chart 

comes postpaid. It was compiled ff 

by Prof. R. E. Caldwell, noted 

authority on Livestock Feeding. 

We also send full particulars of 


Blatchfords 


CALF MEAL 


most widely used and practi- 
cal milk substitute on the 
market. Ask for chart 

Ne. C-15 


In Business Over 120 Years 








Fencing Out 


Livestock Diseases 


Continued from page 32 





imported through the ports of Boston, 
New York, and Baltimore. The quaran- 
tine station for New York is located 18 
miles from the city at Athenia, N. J. All 
animals arriving at this port are, after 
passing inspection, unloaded into clean 
and disinfected cars, on a lighter, or a 
covered barge which has been similarly 
treated, and towed to Jersey City, where 
they are transferred to disinfected cars 
and taken to the quarantine station. 

The quarantine station for the port of 
Baltimore is located on the water front at 
Turner, Md., about five miles from the 
steamer docks. The station at Boston port 
is located at Littleton, Mass. This is a 
popular port of entry for sheep importers 
xecause of its equipment. 

Only 766 head of cattle arrived from 
overseas in 1923 and they were all landed 
at one of these three ports of entry. Of 
the 766 head imported last year, 199 were 
cattle from Scotland while the others were 
either Jerseys or Guernseys from the 
Channel Islands. These cattle were all 
purebreds and for breeding purposes and 
were admitted free of duty. The entire 
importation of cattle into the United 
States in 1923 amounted to 138,360, ac- 
cording to the records of the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce and Navigation, as 
compared to 238,309 the. year before. 
These were mostly stockers and feeders 
from Canada and Mexico. The only 
other cattle imported were 30 head from 
the Virgin Islands of the United States. 
Only purebred cattle come from overseas 
and the number is gradually decreasing. 


Y§% Very Few Horses Imported 


Only such horses-as are to be used for 
breeding, racing, show and exhibition 
purposes are permitted to come from 
Continental Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
they must be attended with certificates 
showing the country of their origin to be 
free from specified diseases. During 1923, 
there were brought into the United States 
a total of only 2,479 horses, including 
mules, burros, and zebras, while in -1917 
— animals totaled more than 10,000 
ead. 

Most of these horses, 1,985 in fact, came 
from Canada. Twenty-three were from 
Belgium, 49 from France, 53 from Ger- 
many, 313 from the United Kingdom, 26 
from Mexico, two from other British West 
Indies, one each from Panama and the 
Virgin Islands, two from the Dominican 
Republic and 24 from Cuba. The latter 
were race horses taken down to Cuba for 
the racing season and returned later. 
While the quarantine restrictions have cut 
down the number of horses coming from 
overseas, the noticeable decrease over 
former years is due to the fact that we are 
raising more of our own breeding stock. 

Sheep were imported during 1923 from 
only two countries and totaled 38,934 
head. Nearly two-thirds of them, or 
25,817, came from Canada while the re- 
maining 13,117 were brought in from 
Mexico. All these had to pay duty. 

Practically no swine were imported 
from the continent for .the reason that 
England, the country from which most of 
our breeding swine were imported, was 
closed to us. About 4,000 head were 
brought in from Canada and Mexico, 
however, for feeding and slaughter. 

It is estimated that Uncle Sam’s police 
force for keeping these animal diseases at 
bay costs him approximately $85,000 
yearly, but that is a mere trifle compared 
to the damage that would result from un- 
restricted importation. 
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For Large Order 
Iron Kettles 
If you have a large iron kettle, | 


we will make you a heavily 
re-inforced jacket to fit f 
providing you a complete f 
cooker. Has large 


outside one inch from top. If 
kettle nge, measure 
under it. Ask for chart of 
standard sizes. 


If = have no kettle, you'll 
be interested in the 










wan-7Ey Feed Cooker 
Ut (Kettle and Jacket} 
For cooking stock food scald- 
ing hogs, rendering lard, etc. 
Handiest article on farm. 
Seven sizes. Write for prices. 


Heesen Bros. & Co. 
Dept..1 Tecumseh, Michigan 














Dehorn with the Keystone 


Dehorn your cattle in 
the modern humane 
way. No crashing —a 
single stroke does the 
work. Dehorned cows 
and steers are gentler and safer. 

The Keystone is sold on a money-back 
Gosrantee. e also make Keystone 

ull Staffs. Write for circular. 
















woxon - 2AS+ SCULLY 
: 
to 6 liv 
Brings Any Size CaS} 
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Turns and cleans easily. Skims warm 
or cold milk thoroughly. Prompt ship- 
ments from stock nearest you. Write for 
free catalog and Easy Payment Plan. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR Co. 
Box 1765 Bainbridge, N. Y¥. 











t ever made in tank heaters. 
. Burns 14 to 16 hours on one gallon, of 

hamber eT Fh no heat wan lo 
Guaranteed. Saves feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 
EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 


Greatest 
Fits any 
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| Within the Breed, | 
the Big Cow’s Best 
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HE importance of finishing animals 

to the limit of their inherited size has 
been shown recently by the Dairy Depart- 
ment of the University of Missouri in a 
study of Jersey cattle. The table below 
shows very clearly that the size of the 
animal influences the fat production very 
decidedly: 


Average Average 
live weight fat production 
Pounds Pounds 
RPE IRER eS 340 
nn pe EE EOE ey 346 
ER Oe a thee Les 360 
Se SE oe 378 
_ Re ie et atin epee 396 
Re Pe a RRs 412 
DE es: carck 36 430 
EE Sy ey 454 
rT: Ie WO a 466 
SO eee 3, Se 466 
CRN lt se. on es 471 


From this table you can see that on the 
average fat production increases directly 
with the live weight until the animal 
reaches about 1,000 pounds. Above that 
weight there does not seem to be a corre- 
sponding increase. 

Remember this in developing young 
stock, so that when the animals reach 
maturity they will be large. Keep the 
heifers well fed and do not breed too 
young. Charles W. Turner. 


Curing Nan’s Cold— 
a New Wrinkle 

Goats, like many other animals, catch 
cold. A friend of mine left two does and 
a weanling with us while he went on his 
vacation. We thought housing unneces- 
sary, but a cold spell came on. The old 
goats developed a cough and we decided 
to give them eucalyptus oil. 

The problem was how to administer the 
medicine properly. In the first place, a 
few drops of eucalyptus oil is a dose, and 
in the second place, it should be held in 
the mouth for some moments for the best 
effect. People usually pour a few drops 
on a lump of sugar and hold the sugar in 
the mouth until it dissolves, but the 
goats would be sure to chew the sugar 
down. I tried pouring the few drops on 
pieces of bread crust. That rile ° well 
to start, but after the second dose they 
refused it. I needed something else that 
would have to be chewed quite a bit be- 
fore swallowing. In the house were some 
small dried figs. I split two-of these partly 
open, poured in the dose, and fed one to 
each goat. Roland Johnson. 








John Rests Easy 


John Bartelma, Aitkin county, Minn., says: 
“The way Lhave it doped out is that after 
working hard all day in the fields you are 
pretty tired, and it rests you to sit down 
on a stool and milk cows. The more cows 
you have to milk, the more rest you get.” 
It is profitable rest for John, too. He and 
his wife and two small boys milk from ten 
to 14 cows night and morning, and his 
cream checks run considerably over $100 
amonth. The skim-milk is kept on the 
farm. John feeds silage and legume hay. 





Did you ever try to drive 
sheep into a barn after dark ? 
Hard work, of course; and 
‘hanging a lantern in the door- 
way scares the sheep. But 
listen: Hang it inside, and to 
one side, where the sheep can’t see it. 
That’s the way. jJ. M. C. 
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Trade Allowance 


on old Cream Separators 
forNEW 4 

De. Laval Agents are now making 
liberal allowances for used centrifugal 
cream separators of any age or make, 
as partial payment on new De Laval 
Separators of the latest improved type. 

This offers to cream separator users 
an unusual opportunity to replace ob- 
solete, badly-worn, under-sized and 
otherwise unsatisfactory cream sep- 
arators that are wasting cream and 
time and causing trouble and annoy- 
ance, with the latest improved and best 


De Laval Separators that have ever 
been made. 


Improved De Laval— 
World's Best Separator 


The new De Laval is the best cream separa- 
tor ever made—skims cleaner, runs easier and 
lasts longer. Among other new features and 
refinements it has a self-centering bowl which 
eliminates vibration, causing it to run 
smoother and easier. It gives you a -rich, 
smooth, high-testing cream, and skims cleaner 
under all conditions of use. 


The De Laval Milker 


If you are milking 10 or more cows by hand, 
you need a De Laval Milker. Sold on such easy 
terms it pays for itself. Over 25,000 in use, 
giving wonderful satisfaction. 
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New De Laval Separa- 
tors sold on easy terms, 
ranging from 


$6.60 to $14.30 
Down 


the balancein 15 easy 
monthly payments 
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More Milk—More Beef 


2 ey 


50%. A warehouse in every state. 


Write f of new Letz Feeding Manual describing Letz Sys- 
ana Home Crop Feeding. A valuable addition to your library. 


LE TZ 


1246 East Road 
Crown Point, Indiana ; 


' Feed AS SE Gates 
Stop that monthly feed bill. The Letz Dixie will cut, grind 
and mix anything grown— makes a perfectly balanced 
ration from home-grown crops. Guaranteed to increase 
production from 15 to 30% and cut feeding costs 25 to 
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TITANIA SEPARATOR 3222? tse 
> Lye qlestrie driven. eee. Get — ern a 


Titania Co., 5435 Ebey Ave., - Los Angeles, Cal. 


COW-BOY Pokes Save ew 











made pokes. irymen 

NON-SUCK POKE, Also jovente self-suck- 
ing. Saves your fay profi 

o first farmer writing from 

each locality. 4 price $1. 60, but intro- 

ductory ey aries. aves you more. Give dealer's 

name. Address Dept. J 


c. B. POKE MFG. co. Kansas City, Mo. 















ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


youany size New : 

aay: 7, Buttery, Orcam 
earns itsown SF, and more ~ 4 you 
pay. pee. 0 gante Lowest Fuses Tices and pay- 


ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 
as eel a Wtetine aguinat Pistons yt 3 
en 
and ———— 
f t 
30 Days’ Trial 9gzoe" ‘gm shour Tk. 
Bogert. sige so Se Freider toda: (22) 
rw or 
eee FG. Co. 


_ 2102 Marshall Blvd, = MPS. Chicseo, Wl. 


- Write for The Hickory Wood 

FREE SAMPLE. Soke on the Sal 

and Booklet B-2 ~™0 ha A e t 
penetrates during the 

Sa poking end care and improves the 

at Same Time.” Flavor and ayy mond 

pure 

dairy salt smoked with hickory smoke. 

Costs but little more than common salt. 

Passes Government Inspection and is 

by big packing houses for curi 

finest products. cured with 

Salt does not 














New Truck Scales 


THE RENFREW PORTABLE 


caw ny hey me eg Pag gg J 
. Jus 
Weighs with abeolute ecca wheel the seales to them. 
“a ee eee en ee 
ve ou se * you are ng 
At FREW on on your farm will stop Jour 







losses and soon pay for { 


No Money Down 
on Oa 5O 

After 30 Days’ 
FREE TRIAL 
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“Cows gained 3 quarts more milk 
ad since clipping.” says ¢ says ah 2. 
‘oodall, Marcu 
of other farmers write of ai of Saker 
% cows give 
Rich ~ | cl 


erat ee “gate a 
faction or mo back. Pays for itself 
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Badices. Chain Pigs, 


Alfalfa for Mares, 








The man who milks a herd of cows 
And keeps a flock of hens, 

And has around a bunch of sows 
To stock his farrow pens, 

Is ‘‘sitting pretty,” as they say; 
Skim-milk and corn make hogs, 

The eggs and cream he sells today 
Will buy the food and togs. 


NY questions about feeding? You will 
find them all answered in Miscellaneous 
Circular 12, A Handbook for Better Feeding 
of Livestock, free from Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Tells what to 
feed, how much, when, where, etc. Tells 
how much your silo holds, how much hay in 
a stack, etc. 


Endless-chain pigs: A firm in the Middle 
. West has been working the endless-chain pig 
game in the Corn Belt. A farmer is asked to 
sign a contract for gilts sight unseen. The 
price is generally $40 a head. The company 
agrees to buy back all good standard gilts 
at $25 a head. Maybe the plan is O. K.—so 
long as pigs bought back at $25 can be sold 
to other farmers at higher prices, all well and 
good, so far as buying back is concerned. 
But there is pretty sure to be an end to the 
chain. This scheme sounds too much like 
Ponzi. Better buy gilts from a reliable 
breeder, and see them first. 


November 29 to December 6, International 
Livestock Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 


N. J. Barber, a prominent Oregon Jersey 
breeder, was gored to death by his own prize 
bull at Columbia county fair grounds last 
summer. When Barber entered the stall to 
feed the bull, it attacked him. Once more we 
say, never trust a bull. 


Oilmeal at $50 a ton was more profitable 
than soybeans at $1.50 a bushel in steer- 
feeding trials at Wooster, O., last winter. 
Clover hay was a little better than soybean 
hay. 

‘‘Dairying in Kansas” is a book every 
Kansas farmer with a few cows should have. 
It is better than most text-books on dairying. 
Yes, it’s free to Kansas folks, from Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, Topeka, Kans. 


J. L. S. writes: ‘We have a nice lot of 
shotes coming on, weighing from 70 to 100 
pounds. What share can I give my partner- 
tenant and still come out? Can I afford to 
furnish all the feed and give one-third, or what 
would be just?”” What say, folks? 


Fattening Beef Calves, Farmers’ Bulletin 
1415, isa dandy. Free from the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., or from 
your Senator or Congressman. 


Alfalfa hay and oats, with very little corn 
and some carrots, are the best ration I have 
ever tried for mares in foal. >. aoe G: 


A litter of seven pigs raised by T. B. 
Byers, Fayette county, Penna., weighed 2037 
pounds when 180 days old. Over 30 Penn- 
sylvania litters have qualified for medals in 
the ton-litter club of the ‘‘Keystone State.’ 





Horse Talk 


Bright clover or alfalfa hay is the 
best roughage for colts. For grain,. 
feed a mixture of oats, wheat, bran 
and oilmeal. 

Work horses should not stand idle 
in the barn; give them exercise every 
day. The same goes for mares in | 
foal. Cut down the grain when 
horses are idle. 

Growing colts should not be win- 
tered on hard floors. Box stalls with 
earth floors are best. 

Roadster colts need more room for 
exercise than draft colts. 

Horses sell better at farm sales if 
well mated. If you have one good 
horse, buy another to mate him and 
sell the two together. 
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| Wool Is Now Wool, 
Not Junk 


| Continued from page 10 | 


The associations now make advances just as 
the dealers do, and usually at lower rates of 
interest, using the new Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks in many cases to get the neces- 
sary credit. 

An older plan than pooling, whose basic 
principle goes back to the days of homespun, 
is to have your -wool manufactured into 
blankets and cloth. There are small mills in 
many sections of the country which do a 
custom business and take a farmer’s clip, 
making it up either on a flat charge or on a 
percentage. Several state pools have been 
manufactured in this way and the finished 
product retailed by the managers of the pool. 
Returns have run around 50 cents a pound 
where the wool was made into blankets to as 
much as $1 a pound when it was made into 
cloth. As I write, a wonderful camping 
blanket brings memories of glorious nights 
in the open and a lot of fun in selecting the 
fleeces from which it was made. Perhaps one 
can buy a blanket like that, but I doubt it. 
Certainly one can not buy the associations 
that go with it. This plan of disposing of 
the clip can be used by individual farmers 
who are in touch with mills, and the blankets 
and cloth can easily be sold. [The Editor 
will send a list of mills to all who send 
stamps.—Editor.] 

So far as a farmer is concerned, it is not 
necessary to make the careful grading that 
will be done in the headquarters of the wool 
pool or in a big receiving warehouse. But 
some care is needed and it will add to the 
value of the clip. There are a few simple 
rules. The wool from bucks, ewes and 
lambs should be kept separate. Black wool 
should not be sacked with white. Throw 
out the tags. If any of the sheep have gotten 
into the briar patch or the cockleburs with 
Brer Rabbit, don’t put their fleeces with the 
clean wool, or the buyer will assume that it 
is all alike and pay for it accordingly. 

Advantages of Pooling 
The manager of the Kansas pool gives the 
following advantages to be gained from the 


wool pool, in addition to the better prices 
received: 


1. Encourages the production of better 
quality of wool by selling on a quality basis. 

2. Reduces transportation charges by 
shipping in large amounts. 

3. Eliminates unnecessary dealing, specu- 
lating, grading, handling and short hauls, by 
selling direct to the mills. 

4. Establishes a more uniform market by 
selling direct to the mills as they can use 
it, thus avoiding overstocking the market 
shortly after shearing. 

5. Accumulates the small amounts of wool 
of all the consignors into large amounts, 
thus giving the small amounts of each grade 
the advantage of large amount selling prices. 

6. Encourages better preparation of wool 
before it leaves the producer’s hands. 

7. The pool enters the marketing field in 
competition with dealers and speculators. 











Oil-Can Grip | 


When reaching into the depths of the tractor, 
the truck, or the thresher to oil up the various 
cups of the bearings, if your 
hands areoily and slippery 
you may drop the can while 
trying to force out the oil. I 
have made for my oil-can a 
grip as shown in the sketch. 
This makes it very easy to 
grip the can securely, and 
there is no danger of losingit. 
This grip can be made from 
a piece of sheet iron. Bend 
it into shape with the pliers, 
drill a hae. to fit over the 
opening in the oil-can, put it 
in place and turn 
the spout on tight. If 
there is any leak- 
age, put a gasket 
above and below the 
grip. Then you can 
put can in tool box. 






























The Day that Europe Turned 


to America for Saws 


Oo at your nearest hardware 
dealer’s there is a saw you will 
want to see— 

For it is the make that brought 
Europe — and the world —to America 
for saws! - aki : 

As though his whole future depended 
upon it, a young man was smithing a 
saw. The place was Philadelphia. The 
year, 1840. 

The blows of the smithing hammer 
on that saw, in the little shop, were 
the real start of America’s saw-making 
industry. 

For while Henry Disston thus smithed 
his first saw, America was being built 
with saws made abroad! 

The young saw maker worked on. 
Trying out steels in a furnace made 
with his own hands. Tempering and 
smithing blades. Setting, filing and 
testing saws. 


| A few Disston favorites on the farm: =) 
. One 


Disston Suwanee. 








cutting f 
; timber to 








Disston No. 40 Wood Saw. Cuts 
fast and easy without binding. 
Just the saw for the wood-pile. 





His saws, he resolved, must be better 
than the best. 

Here a carpenter, there a carpenter, 
tried the saws with the Disston name. 
They found 

—hang and balance they had never known 
in any tool; 

—temper that gave spring and life; 

—clearance that made work easier; 

—a cutting edge that held. 

They found a saw that worked with 
hand and arm: sawing straight, cutting 
keenly without dragging, and with 
never a wobble. 

The news spread! 

And then came the day of the 
American-made saw—the day when 
Europe reached across the Atlantic for 
Disston Hand Saws. 

Henry Disston now made his own 
steel—America’s figst crucible saw steel. 

And Disston Saws of Disston Steel, 
won the world! 

All the while,—a greater thing than 
working with metals, he worked with 
men: Making saw makers, passing on 
to them his skill, his ambitions, his 
tirelessness for excellence. 

The little shop became the largest 
saw works on earth—68 buildings, 3600 
craftsmen. 


Remember all this, when next you 


‘visit’ your hardware dealer's. Ask to 


see the Disston Hand Saw “The Saw 
Most Carpenters Use.” 

Grasp the handle and trythe balance. 
Note the taper and finish; the filing 
and set of the teeth. 

Then make that saw your own. 
Don’t stop until you have drawn a line 
across a board and sent your Disston 
saw singing along that line ~— straight 
and true. 


Ask Disston 


Tell us what kind of work you are 
doing, and we will tell you what types 
of saws to use to do your work easier 
and better. Whatever you have to saw 
Disston has the saws for you. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


Hardware dealers the world around sell Disston Saws, Tools, and Files 
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December laying 

pullets are, as a rule, 

good winter-egg producers 
and reliable breeders 







Guineas Do More Than Screech 


\ i VITH the growing scarcity of wild 
game birds and increasing inability 
to obtain grouse, partridge, quail, and pheasant for the 
fashionable hotels and cafes of the larger cities, guinea-fowl are 
coming into favor as a substitute. As a result guinea raising is 
rapidly becoming much more profitable. 
The census figures show an increase of 
36 per cent in the number of guineas on 
farms in 1920 over the number in 1910. 
Near the larger eastern cities some 
poultrymen make a practise of raising 
a few hundred guineas a year, but by far 
the great majority of the supply of this 
wild-game substitute comes from the 
farm where guineas are raised in small 
flocks of from ten to 25. 
A few guineas kept on the farm will be 
found an additional source of income and 
can be handled with very little additional 


other poultry work. They are half-wild 
in nature and do best when allowed free 
range. Besides their value for food they 
are often kept for a novelty as they add 
variety to the animal life about the farm. 
Some people object to them because of 
their continuous harsh, noisy cry, but 





By Leo Starr 





poultryman, located near a New England 
summer resort, has raised as many as 400 
guineas in one season, selling them in August, when they weigh 
about one pound each, at $1.25 a pair. The wholesale market in 
New York City last year, during the fall and winter, ranged 
all the way from $1 to $1.60 a pair. 

Guineas should be marketed at the 
size and age which the market demands. 
The market season starts in the late 
summer and fall and at that time 
demands birds of from one to two 
pounds in weight. Good birds should 
reach that weight at two and one-half 
months of age. As the season advances 
the demand is for the heavier birds and 
the price per pair remains practically 
the same, as a general rule. 

The method of dressing guineas for the 
market depends somewhat upon the par- 
ticular market. Usually they are sold 
like game birds—with the feathers and 
head and feet on. They look more at- 
tractive and sell more readily dressed in 
that way. For hotels and private trade, 
however, guineas should be plucked and 
dressed the same way as common fowl. 








that in itself should favor them. They 
are the sentinels of the barnyard and by 
their cry announce the approach of 
many enemies of the farm flock. They are often kept and 
allowed to range with the turkeys and to roost in the same tree at 
night, where they can give warning of any attempted theft or the 
presence of night marauders. 


Young guineas are very shy. Any unseemly Chic 
noise makes them bunch together 


ken Cholera 


This disease, caused by a germ known as 
the bacillus avisepticus, spreads very rapidly. The germs are 
given off with the bowel discharge and soon contaminate the food 
and water supply. Birds will also carry infection on their feet. 

The disease is accompanied 
by high fever, which causes 





Cost of Breeding Stock 


The most popular breed of 
guinea is the Pearl, although 
there are two other domestic 
varieties, the White and the 
Lavender. A pair of good 
purebred guineas can be pur- 
chased for from $2 to $3.50. A 
setting of eggs at from $1 to 
$1.50 is a good way to get a 
start in the guinea business. 

The eggs can be put under 
an ordinary hen for hatching. 
Ordinary hens make the best 
mothers for guinea chicks, be- 
cause they do not have the wild 
tendencies of the guinea hen, 
which is apt to lose many of 
her brood by dragging the 
young guineas away through the deep wet grass and far afield. 

Young guinea chicks are raised and fed much the same as 
young chickens, but they require less feed when they are old 
enough to range. They are natural hunters and can be depénded 
upon to get a large part of their living from weeds and grasses, 
buds, insects, and green vegetation. They do not need any feed 
for the first 36 hours. Their first meal may consist of a little 
hard-boiled egg mixed with bread crumbs, or -bread and milk, 
dried and crumbed. Clabbered milk is a good feed to have before 
them at all times. If they are kept in closed quarters they will 
need to be supplied with green food such as sprouted oats, dandelion 
leaves, lettuce, or the like. As the birds grow older the chick-feed 
can be replaced with whole wheat, oats and cracked corn. 


Where To Sell Guineas 


Farmers located near the large cities, and especially near the 
large éastern cities, find a ready market for their guineas, and 
where they have developed a trade among private customers they 
receive prices that make this industry very profitable. One 





The guinea is sold in market with most of its feathers on 


birds to become unusually 
thirsty, and they. will be found 
hovering near the water trough. 
It makes itself apparent. in 
from three days’ to a week’s 


pending om the resistance of 
the bird and the virulence of 
the infection. Frequently it 
acts very rapidly, and the first 
knowledge that the poultryman 
will have will be when he finds 
a few dead birds among the 
flock. 

In other outbreaks the in- 
dividual bird will be noticed 
to have loss of appetite accom- 
panied by high fever. Birds 
. are very weak, and reel and 
stagger as they walk. The feathers are ruffled and a sick bird sits 
by itself, showing no vigor and a rapid loss of flesh. The comb 
grows darker in color, and there is a severe diarrhea of a greenish- 
yellow color. This condition may last for from a week to ten 
davs, and the bird may be attacked by convulsions and die early. 

First remove all birds that are apparently healthy and put them 
in clean quarters. Thoroughly clean up and disinfect the pens, 
including the runs, where the sick birds are kept. Remember that 
the attendant can carry infection from one place to another, and 
be careful to wipe the feet thoroughly on an old sack saturated 
with stock dip. Dead birds should be deeply buried in quicklime. 
Feed in narrow, shallow troughs in which the birds can not stand. 
Remember that sunlight is the best disinfectant possible. Dis- 
infect with a good dip and whitewash with an antiseptic whitewash. 


Use enough potassium permanganate in the drinking water to _ 


turn it the color of weak coffee. Give one-half grain of sulpho- 
carbolate compound in hot mash, for each bird, two or three 
times daily. You can secure these tablets from any druggist, who 
keeps them for use of human physicians. Dr. George H. Conn. 


time after the infection, de- ~* 
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A remarkable feeding discovery — 
means more eggs from any mash! 


There isn’t a flock of chickens in the United 
States that can’t be made more profitable 
this easy, simple way 





HEN can’t lay half an 

A egg. If it doesn’t get 

enough of the vital 

food necessities to form the 

shell, yolk and white, it lays 

no eggs! It puts on fat in- 
stead. 


Yet that same hen can be 
made .to lay more eggs, even 
with the same feed you are 
giving it now! Hens that are 
good layers can be made to 
beat their record. 


The reason is very 

simple 

Say you are feeding a 
standard mash feed. This 
mash has only those food ele- 
ments found in the soil 
where the grain was grown. 
Some soils are poor in one or 
more of these food elements. 
Even at its best any mash 
must necessarily be limited in 
its ingredients and therefore 
lacking in variety of minor 
food necessities. Your hens 
can’t lay heavily. It’s not 
their fault, but -yours. 

Maybe your hens are getting everything 
necessary to form an egg but one or two 
of these precious health elements. If you 
are not getting all the eggs you ought to 
be getting, you can be sure some necessary 
elements are short. ‘To"get more eggs you 
must overcome this-shortage. 

Hens must think it’s 
springtime ! 

In the wild state, no birds lay eggs in the 
winter. Spring and early summer is their 
season. Yet we can make a hen lay the 
year-around, by supplying springtime food 














“We now get 22 eggs a month from each hen” , 


elements and artificially lighted poultry 
houses. What we are really doing is giving 
the hen springtime conditions when snow is 


on the ground. The more successful yoo , 


are in doing this, the better the hen lays. 


Fifty-two years ago Pratts discovered this 
remarkable feeding truth. Pratts Poultry 
Regulator was prepared, not as a tonic, 
not as an egg forcer, but as a corrective to 
any diet. It is made up of roots, barks, 
herbs, rare seeds and vital elements from 
every quarter of the globe and in the same 
variety as they occur in the spring. Abun- 


fs 





Poultry Regulator 


Powdered Lice Killer 
and Disinfectant 


Regulator Ch ena Mite Special 


Hog Tonic 
Chicken-Pox Preparation 


Diarrhea Tablets” — Tablets Special Remedy fewine Ointment and Powder ; 


__Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hammond, Ind. Toronto, Can. 


dance of every one of the food essentials 
necessary to perfect hen health and pro- 
duction are in this Regulator. 

For 52 years it has meant more eggs 
from any mash—even Pratts. 


Money back guarantee 


You simply add this regulator to any 
mash. 25 cents worth is added to each 100 
lb. lot of feed—any feed. Mix it up and 
each hen gets its share. No work at all. 
Yet it means more eggs. The cost is less 
than a cent a month per hen. It is even less 
if you buy Pratts in the convenient 12 or 
25 tb. pails. 

Your dealer has it. Sixty thousand 
dealers recommend it and guarantee results 
or your money back. 





Practical Poultry Book 


FREE! 


New Faition 


(New From Cover to Cover) 


Neither novice nor expert can afford 
to be without the secrets of success 
with poultry contained in this little 
book of facts. It pays to have this 
scientific, tested knowledge—and you 
may have a copy without cost. 

Learn how to put your fowls in the 
pink of condition; how to keep them 
so; and of the invaluable Pratts Foods 
and remedies which sixty thousand 
dealers sell on a money-back 
guarantee. 





PRATT FOOD CO., 
270 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send ENTIRELY FREE and with- 
out obligation, your latest edition of Practical 
Pointers on the Care of Poultry, to 
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There’s Money 
In Winter Eggs 


It’s easy to make the hens lay in the 
epringtime when the grass is green and the 
weather is mild. It’s just as easy to make 
them lay in the winter when eggs are scarce 
and high, if you provide plenty of green food 
and plenty of pure, fresh water, not too cold. 












y Home-made Oat Sprouter, 
costing only $2.99 complete 

The cheapest and best green food is 
sprouted oats, rich in live vitamines and egg- 
building proteins. A home-made sprouter 
like the one shown above, will furnish all 
the sprouted oats 50 or 60 hens can eat. 

You can build this sprouter in an evening 
from a couple of small packing boxes and a 
few nails. The only tools you need are a 
hammer, a saw and an augur bit, found in 
every home. 

The Little Putnam Stove supplies the 
warmth to keep 
the oats ‘at the 
right germinating 
temperature. 
Easily followed 
directions for 
building the 
Sprouter are 
packed in every 
Stove, also in- 
structions for 
using the Stove 
to keep water from 
freezing. 

Scientists say 
that an egg is 80% water. To get lots of 
eggs in winter you must keep unfrozen 
water before your hens. One cold day, 
with water frozen, may stop egg production 
for a month. 

J. Lincoln Knight, Trenton Junction, N.J , 
wrote last February, “I have been using 
your Little Putnam Stoves for the oat 
+ sea on and water heater, since I received 
them in December and I tell you they work 
fine. When I give the sprouted oats to the 
chickens they eat and eat until it is all gone, 
before they touch other food. And the water 
heater works fine. I leave the water in it all 
night to try it out this zero weather and the 

. water is always just 
right.” 





Stove is fool-proof 
and fire-safe; burns a 
month without filling 
or trimming. Made 
of galvanized iron 
and brass, practi- 





i 'utnam Stove 
cally indestructible. Thousands of satisfied 


users. Beware of imitations. 

Your dealer should have a Little Putnam 
Stove in stock. Ask him for it. If he can- 
not supply you send $2.50, check or money 
order, to I. Putnam, Route 1230-R, Elmira, 
N.Y. I will send you a Stove, postpaid. If 
you do not find it perfectly satisfactory, 
return it in good order within 10 days. I 
will return your $2.50 promptly. Don’t 
pass by this opportunity to make more 
money from winter eggs. 

Send for my free book, “‘Poultry Helps.” 
It gives plans for making this oat sprouter 
also & practical home-made brooder. Send 
today. 

Elmira, N. Y. 


lL. PUTNAM, Route 1230-R, 
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Biddy Mothered 


the Pups 





Orpington hen that became broody. He 
id not want the hen to sit, so he tried every 
way he could think of to get her out of the 
notion, but failed. Finally, in desperation, 
he placed herin acoop. She merely sat down 
inside the coop and tried to sit there, al- 
though she had no eggs. He then put her in 
a narrow compartment of the coop—so nar- 
row that she could not turn around—and let 
her stay there, a-straddle a broomstick, 
which was fastened securely and which kept 
her from sitting down. He thought he had 
broken her of the habit, but two weeks later 
when he turned her out into the poultry 
yard she was still clucking. 

My friend had a setter dog with a half 
dozen fine puppies at about this time. The 
dog’s kennel was out in the backyard. One 
day Mrs. White Orpington succeeded in 
getting out of the poultry yard into the por- 
tion of the yard where the kennel was. She 
happened to find the puppies just two days 
after they were born. Their eyes were not 
yet open. Biddy forthwith took charge of 
those pups and began scratching for them 
like a hen would who had a great drove of 
little chicks! She would cluck to them and 
would let them nestle under her, just like 
baby chicks do. 

The real mother did not seem to care in 
the least. Indeed, often the hen would en- 
tice the pups away from their mother for 
several feet, in order to scratch for them. At 
the end of nine days, when the puppies 
opened their eyes, they forsook the hen for 
their natural mother, who was better able to 
take care of them. 

My friend let the hen remain with the 
pups until the end of the nine days, because 
he thought it was one of the cutest, most 
unusual things he had ever seen. But quite 
unwillingly did Mrs. Orpington return to 
the poultry yard, for she simply felt that she 
had to raise those puppies. 

Can you beat it? 


[is year a friend of mine had a White 





Roscoe West. 


Turkey Meat Healthful 


Scientists claim that turkey meat has a much 
larger percentage of proteid, or flesh-forming 
food, than beef. It is more easily digested, 
because the fiber is shorter and yields more 
readily to the digestive process. Beef con- 
tains a high percentage of extractive matter, 
which is nearly entirely lacking in turkey. 

Turkey diet is considered especially bene- 
ficial to persons troubled with acidity of the 
stomach, a condition often caused \by an 
excessive beef diet. There are the same 
nutritive qualities in turkey meat as in beef. 
Beef stimulates the acid secretions of the 
stomach, and if. there is an excess of acid, 
turkey counteracts the effects. 





Is This a Phenomenon? 


Frequently when gathering eggs we find tiny 
ones in the nests. They are all the way from 
one-sixth to one-half the size of an ordinary 
egg. Just recently I found one in one of the 
regular laying nests that was one-fifth the 
size of a normal egg. As was our custom I 
gave it to the little-daughter who delighted 
in carrying it about. She put the egg in her 
sweater pocket at the time and evidently 
left it there. The next morning I noticed 
signs of blood about her pocket. On investi- 
gating I found the tiny egg had been crushed 





Said of Farmer Brown: ‘‘He raised 
those chickens himself’’ 

























CHICKS 
instead of Og 
—at less cost @ 


And now it is possible 
for poultry raisers to in- 
crease hatches; to be 
sure of a strong healthy 
| chick from almost every 
fertile egg; to effect big 
savings in operating 
cost; to increase poultry 
——. The amazing X-RAY 
neubator has 21 exclusive 

tented features, not 
sg» found in any other incu- «0: 
, bator, which insure these 
astonishing and profitable 
results. 


FREE 
Incubator Book 


Send today for big FREE 
' Incubator Book 








SS 


X-RAY INCUBATOR COMPANY 
7-W X-Ray Building Des Moines, lowa 





Get 1007, More Eggsf 


oats, wheat or rye makes three : 
bushels of crisp, tempting green feed in the Iam 
** SUGCESSFUL’’ 
Sectional All-Steel Grain Sprouter 
increases egg yield 100% — cuts feed cost 1-8. I 
Makes chicks ae = | oe quick a ° 
sbrink or swell. Write for booklet and 1925 offer. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
727 3rd Street Des Moines, 














Roup, Colds, Canker, 
Pox positively cured 
“Smoke Em.” O. K.' 














Roup is a 
Symptoms — Sneezing, 
nostrils and eyes, moping, eyes 


germ disease. 
watery 
half-closed. Treatment — Add 
ing water. In severe cases ba’ 
head in strong solution. Caution 
-— Separate diseased from well 
fowls. Provide dry, well-ven- 
tilated quarters. Use Dr. Hess 
Dip and Disinfectant. 











Pes Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, ~ 
































Dr. Hess Roup Remedy to — nf 
t! 





















































and contained an apparently perfect and 
almost fully developed chicken about the 
size of a beetle. 

Where was the egg during its 18 days or so 
of incubation? Then, too, if that egg had a 
perfect white and yolk, it was the first tiny 
egg I ever knew of that did. My guess is 
that the egg in this case must have been 
perfect, and was retained in the body of the 
hen during the development of the embryo 
to the stage in which we found it. What is 
yours? ~A Reader. 


[This is the first case of the kind that ever 
came to my notice. As a rule, these tiny 
eggs never contain more than some white 
which soon evaporates. These eggs, which 
at times dre no bigger than marbles, ocea- 
sionally appear, but are yolkless eggs; they 
are simply balls of albumensenclosed in shell 
substance. Evidently, from what our reader 
says, this particular egg must have been 
fertile. That the egg must have been held 
for some time in the hen, there can be no 
doubt, and there became body-heated. An 
egg is forced through the oviduct by the 
peristaltic action of the muscles in the ovi- 
duct wall. Sometimes, apparently due to 
fright, this action ceases temporarily, and 
the egg is held in the body of the fowl for 
several days after it is completed—but not 
18 days as our correspondent suggests. This 
keeps the egg at body temperature, and in- 
cubation begins. Surely the case is a 
mysterious one, and The Farm Journal 
would welcome the opinions of others. 
The Poultry Editor.] 








Ducks and Geese 


The laying season for ducks and _ geese 
usually starts in February. The Pekin duck 
lays about as many eggs as the average hen, 
but she lays herentire clutch in seven months, 
while the hen takes about nine months. The 
Indian Runner duck extends its laying over a 
longer period. The goose averages about 
30 eggs. 

Geese pair, but a drake will mate with 
four or more females. The eggs from yearling 
ducks hatch well, but to show strong fer- 
tility geese must be about three years old. 
Ducks can be profitably bred for four years, 
but geese will be prolific for three or more 
times that period. Ducks rarely become 
broody, but geese are apt to become broody 
after laying the first clutch. 

The goose is a grazing bird, but the duck 
will thrive on a limited quantity of green 
food. Geese do not thrive when yarded; 
ducks do. 

The drake is recognized by the curl in the 
tail feathers, but this curl is not found on 
the gander. 

The average weight of the goose is twice 
that of the duck. 

The older the gander the more vicious he 
is‘apt to become during breeding season. The 
drake seldom shows temper. 

Geese can not be profitably hatched and 
reared artificially, but incubators and brood- 
ers have revolutionized the duck business. 

Nowadays geese are replacing turkeys on 
many festive occasions. M. K. B. 





The Poultryman’s Motto 


Pluck will win—its average is sure, 

He wins the fight who can most endure; 
Who faces issues, who never shirks, 

Who waits and watches and always works. 





Pin Feathers 


Exposure of fowls to cold rains will 
] Cause injury. 

Market the™first two weeks of this 
month and then hold back the stock 

until late January. 
Better not market capons until after 
the holidays. 

Keep the scratching-shed or poultry 
| house floor well bedded. 
{ Give an extra allowance of grain at 
| night. 

Promptly treat all colds before they 
turn to som more serious. 
{ Old and heavy turkey gobblers sell 
well this month. 
Get the incubators and brooders 
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Get Your 
Copy NOW 


This new 1925 Ful-O-Pep Poul- 

try book is just off the press. 
This is the 8th annual edition of 

a: book that has helped thousands 
solve their poultry troubles. It will 
help you too. Practically 


Everything You Need to 
Know to Be Successful 
With Poultry 


can be found a 5 ages of this 
_ valuable book. Dr. O ent, interna- 
tional poultry authority and te of our Poul- 
try Service Dept. is the author. It has been 
written to cover every phase of poultry raising 
—to tell you how to do it better and more profit- 
ably. This book tells 


—How to Raise Chicks 
—How to Feed Hens to Get More Eggs 
—Hiow to Select Good Layers 

—How to Market Poultry 
also chapters on Breeding, Housing and Management 


THIS BOOK Will Be SENT FREE 


to anyone who will write us a letter or postcard asking for 
acopy. It makes no differefice whether you are raising only 
a few chickens or thousands, you will find this book ex- 
tremely valuable. Write for free copy today. 


The Ful-0-Pep Way Makes Poultry Pay 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Poultry Service Dept. 





1617 Ry.Exchange Bidg. Address, Chicago,U.S.A. 
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ist Ba ery 5, hotbotin, atc . Prepaid 
yd. $0c;3 yds. at 42c; 10 yds. at 38; yas. at3 





ready for hatching broiler chicks. 
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Oldest, Largest and Best 
3 NTHS FREE 


All ONE, FIVE year subscriptions re- 

ceived before . Bist will be entered to com- 

mence feues | issue, and and Oct. “4 
y and Foe 
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FREES 
1 Year 750. 2 YEARS $i 5 Years $2.00 










}»,est market for 20 years, 
them. Raised in one month, We ship everyw! 
our famous breedin, qstock an and 5 plies. 
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Squab Book FREE 


ling at highest prices — known. Great- 


co. 
300 H St., Motrose High., Mess. 





A PSE. wo Pa Scratch Shed | 
ives chickens balmy June weather conditions in- | 
pe alpmny 9 er months. oF esa A more — 
D ed 


are highest. al introductory 
mg I. 35 in. wide covers shed 9 x 15 ft.) mailed | 
prepaid on receipt $5. Six yd. (54 sq. ft.) $2.25. 
Glass-Cloth is extensively wied for all poultry 
——<s nt.as well as storm doors and win- 
ne ager winter, Soe 


00 33c. Use 10 days—if satiohed, re. 
cece he ingentnne: “ar Bed wn Ordertoday! - 


TURNER BROS, Dept. 123 Bioden, Nebr. 




















































































SI UAUVED (Ey, 
fromPoultry fl 


Earl Auld of Yarmouth, Ia., makes 
$1200 a year from poultry. Hale 
Thompson of Williams, Ind., makes a 
profit of $3200 on a 60-acre farm—all 
from poultry. Mrs. Broker of Morn- 
ing Sun, Ia., nets $600 a year from a 
small flock. And thousands of others 
in all parts of the country are making 
poultry the best paying crop on their 
farms. 

You know there are big profits in poultry. Why 
mot get your share? The secrets of success 
are gil contained in “Bigger Poultry Profits’ 
—the most complete book of its kind ever 
printed. It introduces you to poultry in a 
new way. Tells how to cull, how to develop 
a 200-egg strain flock, how to get winter eggs, 
how to secure high prices for poultry prod- 










It also tells why Buckeye 
Incubators hatch more 
chicks and how Buckeye 
Brooders raise more 
chicks. Why more Buck- 
eye Equipment is sold 
than any other three 
makes combined. Why 
it is recommended by 
county agents every- 
where. Why it is used by 
the great agricultural 
colleges and by the U. S. 
Government. 
If you want BIG poul- 
try profits we will send 
ra acopy of this great 
k FR Write 
for it now. The num- 
ber of books is limited. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co. 
177 Euclid Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio 
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getting winter eggs, 
and copy st fn the Fah Full Tes 5 Becket” "Beans Send 25 cents. 
JOURNAL, Dept. 1, Indianapolis,ind. 


———— POULTRY GUIDE 
Has many colored plates of fowls true to life, 
160 pages of poultry secrets you should know. 
All about ge where to get the best, cost, 
care, wonderful book 
price Se. etoney "back if ot satisfied. 

Freeport, 
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be tirate tts 
Gives brillient, white light— 
like daylight. Just the 

















TALE bread, free from mold, has a feeding 
value equal to wheat. 


All-purpose breeds do not exist. There 
are general-purpose breeds, but none equally 
good in all things. There are breeds for 
special purposes but none that combine all. 

During the winter, on bright, sunny days, 
let the fowls outdoors. 

Geese are different in many respects from 
otherfowls. Thelarger breeds do not reach ma- 
turity until about two and one-half years old. 








This is Edward Judson, = policy sab boy 


of Tompkins county, N. In the fall of 
1923 he traded one of his project cockerels 
for the bird shown. The former owner, a 
Maine poultryman, valued the bird at $25. 
The vigor of Edward’s 1924 flock of White 
Rock pullets testifies as to the soundness of 
his breeding plan. First prize, won at the 
1924 New York State Fair, also stands as 
evidence.of the bird’s quality and Edward’s 
judgment. No more enthusiastic poultry- 
man than this boy can be found in the 
county. From small beginnings he has in 
his three years of poultry-club work made 
poultry a paving enterprise on his home 
farm, and entirely under his management. 
He has over 300 hens and young stock, 


ehandling them on shares with his parents. 


Exercise produces warmth, provides pleas- 
ure and promotes he&lth. Therefore, it is 
well to let hens hunt in a deep litter of straw 
for all their grain. Hens love to scratch. 
They do it intuitively. 

Following fads and annually changing 
breeds never brings success. After having 
selected the breed, one should put his whole 
heart into the work, and success will crown 
the effort. 


The mongrel hen is fast disappearing. 
Gradually the American farmer is waking up 
to the superior value of the well-bred, strong, 
vigorous, prolific hen over her mongrel sister, 
and the latter is being sent to the shambles. 

The majority of failures in trying to 
operate poultry farms have been brought 
about by trying to keep too many fowls in 
the start. Begin on a small scale and work 
up to the limit. 


As an investment, the hen leads. The 
fact that the stock is always in demand, the 
shares are accessible to those whose means 
are limited, and the dividends are declared 
with regularity, make her a leading and 
favorite stock in the markets of the world. 


The value of inheritance in poultry breed- 
ing has long been reco Darwin wrote 
that ‘‘no breeder doubts how strong is the 
tendency to inheritance; that like produces 
like is his fundamental belief.” 












































Your Chickens 
of Flesh and Strength 


Look out—when the cold, wet days come 

shat. 81 when Roup starts and sweeps throug! 

tage k. You know the symptoms—face swol 
runnin; Se b Sym 

sneeze when brea‘ requen’ 

on fepthers breath with cat ~~ og 


 Conkeys 


Roup Remedy 


Just put it in the drinking water. Chickens doc- 
o- ereaves. It kills tant as grms s and =e 

‘owl. y important as a preventive, for 
keeps Roup from getting a tart. 


Conkey’s Poultry Tonic 
Keeps Hens Healthy a61) f 
—Gets Winter Eggs 

po isa S Renpleter, Pezing sen Sonia, , Meulting Powder 


No Em gs 
as filler. It pays — ayy Thy the pail. 


Scunireuh enacts nate 
ps chickens. Sent for 6 
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® GA BREEDS Sort rreteanic rare bret 






aa Gucks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, incubators 
at reduced —. 32nd year. est plant, 
Large valuable poultry book and catalog free, 


Pez. R.F.Neubert Co., Box 827, Mankato, Minn, 


Kerlin’s Leghorn Chicks 


$5.73 Profit eachin 1 yearmade by W.L. FIRS A 

Mowen. World Famous White Leghorn ty D 
265-331 egg record stock. Greatest winter —Qie 

clic known. Highest quality BABY. 

ore eo 3 upplies, ¢ ones safely 
Feed with chick order. Big Dis PAY 

pine ordered now. Valuable catalog BIGGEST — 
Member Internat’] Baby Chick Assn. PROFITS 


Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 16, Center Hall, Pa. 


Save the Price 
of Your Incubator 


Record hatches the or ped | over, prove that 
the extra chicks hatched and saved with a 103- 
Degree Incubator pay for the incubator in a 
short time. 
103-DEGREE INCUBATOR 

Two wonderful improvements—the Patented Two-Circuit 
Hot Water Heating System and Tilting Chimney, keep 
temperature at 103 day and night. No both- 
er from sudden temperature c 

Free Trial for One 
Compare it with others. 
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Buying Country Eggs } 
on Grade 


Continued from page 30 











“*T set out to build a farm engine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted and none he 
didn’t want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I’m proud to 





Oo 


but it didn’t work very well for the farmers, 
nor for those dealers who were trying to es- 
tablish honest grades; and that is one reason 
why the whole brave trial at grading eggs by 
dealers, at least for the time being, is ‘‘peter- 
ing out.’ 

But the chief reason for this sorry ending 
to a brave trial is that old ‘‘stone wall’ of 
trading eggs case-count at the country store. 
The local merchants and some local buyers 
will not grade; the regular produce dealers 
say thy can not get the volume and meet the 
competition of the merchants on a trading 
basis; and one by one the dealers have quit 
their attempt at grading for this year. In 
August, in the great terminal market of 
Minneapolis, there were only two wholesale 
produce companies still buying eggs in the 
country on grade; all the others had gone 
back to the old method. ° 

This view of the situation applies generally 
to all sections of the Middle West where 
grading «was attempted, although the Na- 
tional Poultry, Butter and Egg Association 
in Chicago would not admit that such is the, 
ease. A letter from Roy C. Potts, in charge 
of the Division of Dairy and Poultry Prod- 
ucts, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, is 
of so much interest and value in connection 
with this discussion, that it is reproduced «| 
here i in full: 

“Tt is true that the buyers i in many sections 
of, the country, while using our proposed 
buying grades as a basis, nevertheless de- 









FREE 


There is no other farm engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate.’ It is only 
one engine, yet it takes the 
lace of six engines. It will give 
rom 134 to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 


Change Power 

* as Needed 
It is a 6 H. P. when you need 
6, or 1% H. P. when you need 
only 1%, or any power in be- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
proportion to power used and 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
another is instantaneous. 


Operates with kerosene or gaso- J 


line. Easy starting, no crank- 
ing. The greatest gas engine 








Try This Remarkable 


value on the market. And 


can prove all of these a 


to your own Satisfaction. -.° 


What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: ‘‘Only engine 
economical for all jobs. Iruna 
28-inch cord wood saw, a 24- 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has perfect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 
anywhere.”’ 

Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario,’ says: 
**Have given my Edwards four 
years’ steady work and like it 
fine. It uses very little fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 


wanes and the Edwards beats 


them 


ersey, says: ‘* It’s a great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 


Iruna wood saw, cement mixer, 


have thisengine pet ig | name."* 


FF ranle F oell, of Cologne, New 


WARDS 


(EDWARDS ) 


FARP1 
ENGINE ) 





Engi 
threshing machine, etc. Do 
work for my neighbors. Easy 


to move around and easy torun. 
I would not have any other.” 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial, offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 
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parted from these grades to some extent and 
established their own buying grades. Their 
reasons for this in some cases were very good, 
considering their local conditions, and it is 
our feeling that if we can get them started to 
buying on grade, even though these grades 
do not correspond exactly with the ones 
which we have suggested, a step has _been 
made in the right direction. 


Fair Play for the Farmers 


“Whatever. grades might be adopted for 
buying purposes, it would be possible for 
buyers, if they did not wish to play fair 
with the farmers, to grade the eggs in such a 
way that a larger proportion would fal! in a 
lower grade than would otherwise be the case. 
This is a question of the integrity of indi- 
vidual buyers and is one of the things which 
often, with or without reason, makes the 
farmer hesitate to accept the system ef 
buying eggs on a graded basis. 

“IT may say that the practise of departing, 
in some minor degree at any rate, from the 
buying grades which we suggested, has been 
quite common in different sections of the 
country. The same thing which you have 
noticed in Minnesota, with respect to the 
practise of buying on a graded basis dying 
out, has occurred to a considerable extent in 
other sections of the country. 

“This has been due, to quite an extent, to 
the refusal of country merchants to buy eggs 
other than on a case-count basis. It has also 
been due to the fact that competing buyers 
have seen an opportunity to secure a greater 
.proportion of the eggs moving by buying on 
a case-count basis, and this competition in 
some cases has forced other buyers to desert 
their intention of buying according to grade. 

“This, however, is not by any means uni- 
versal, as some buyers in various parts of 
the country have stuck to their program of 
buying on a graded basis; and, while this 
may have resulted in their handling a smaller 


quantity of eggs than usual, their results | 
from the eggs handled have been much more 


satisfactory. As an instance of this I might 
state the fact that, in several localities in 
Kansas, buyers have continued to purchase 





Sing a song of poultry 
Cackling in the yard; 
Though the Biddies laid well, 
Cash came awful hard 

*Till my eyes were opened; 
Now [| shout and sing 
Because my eggs are er ag 

And handsome profits brin 
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: 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
White Wyandottes. Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 


Fine, purebred chickens, 
‘sees, be goeee, turkeys, fowls, 
to chicks. Prices low 


America’s finest poultry northern Spe h-bred e; roducers. 
10,000 prizes. Large catalog be. . AA. ZIEMER, we Minn. 









quality. Fowls, Eggs, 
A. Weber, Box 12, Mankato, 













BIG SAVING if by Se oe 
this a for Sars ; 
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MAKE HENS Lay] | foe. GHICKS =. 


s 
larger, more vigorous chicks; 








more eggs; other breeds, 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. catalog. BOOTH FARMS G8oex 633, 


Clinton, Mo. 


WEBER’S BEST laying, BEST 
pay ing chickens, 
ducks, geese and turks 7 Fine pure-bred- 

neubators at lowest 
We A 43 years experience, Large Cata’ vices, 
nm. 








MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
fast, easy, fine; never clogs. 
10 Days‘ Free Triat. No money in advance. Book free. 


F.W.MANN CO.,Gox 40, MILFORD, MASS. 








Authoritati e 82- book, *‘Diseases 
DEPENDABLE INCUBATORS the Dog.” Desert every known of 
The Dependable Incubators end Brooders are built Geense and sreserthes correct treat 
to assure the hatching of every hatchable egg and to 
properly care for the little chicks. At the same time "Po “— eget my » 
we have been successful in combining such quality ‘2 — pe at som and pr ee 7 


of design and materials that the poultry raiser is put 








to the least possible work and expense. inc., 129 W 24 St., M.¥. 


The old hen gets off her nest giving complete ven- 





tilation to the eggs. Likewise the Dependable is 
built to give complete ventilation—an important 
point in successful incubation. Write for free catalog. 
DEPENDABLE INCUBATOR CO., Dept. A, Des Moines, iowa 


Everything About 


Rhode Island Reds 


How to Make Big — 
With ‘Everythin 
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AHandy FordsonSawRig 


Equip your Fordson with an “American Clipper” 
and saw wood for yourself and neighbors. No change 
in tractor. Quickly and easily attached. Price $46.00, 
$1.00 off for cash with order. Quick shipment. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Hoenig J 
173 Main Street kettstown, N.J. 


SEEDS r= FREE 


— $8.90 bes Ti 90; gists 7 
$4. $4.30; — =, pn a Ti be ee ad B 
$4. 50 Grass, our special yachts 


adie da Write to 
Seed crops s! 
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money. Write for free samples, s = pane an 
guide. Can ship from eastern ware 


Home of Berry Seed Co. A. A. BERRY SEED CO., 80x 209, 
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Turn Timber into Cash 


AKE valuable lumber out of 

woodlot timber—your own and 
your neighbors’. Thousands of farm- 
ers who own Amcricaf Portable Saw 
Mills reap profits every gear. 
“Americans’’ come in. 8 sizes. 
Rugged, economical of power, 
easy to operate. No experience 
necessary. Just right for custom saw- 
ing. Your small engine or tractor 
furnishes ample power. 

Write for free descriptive booklet 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CoO. 


American 
Saw Mill 


PEACH&APPLE 
Ir rR EES pinectTortanters 


a — by oy apron. Freight or Parcel Post. 
— Plum. Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 26, CLEVELAND, TENN. 
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,Apple, Peach, Cherry 


Plum, Pear Trees—all vn grams bear- 
ing orchards, W: Well tag healthy, true- 
- name paragus Roots, 
Strawberries. Weta furnish free . 
plans for home planting of : 
» Shade Trees, Shrubs. ‘ 
Write today for 72- free Catalog and 
money-saving Taseeh ter-enall prices. Si 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
Bow 12 Berlin, Maryland 











WITTE °° TREE SAW 


Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one man 


does the work of 10—saws 10 to 25 cords a day. 
Makes ties. A one-man outfit. Easy to run and practicall 
troubie-proof. Thousands in use. Powerful engine runs a 
other farm machinery. 





Easy Pay only a 
few dollars 
Payments gown and 


take a year for balance of low 
price. Make your own terms. 
FREE Just send name for 

full details, pictures 
and low prices. No 
by writing. 


























6621 Witte . Kansas » Mo. 
6621 Empire Pittsbur, Pa. 
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according to grade from the time this move- 
ment was inaugurated in the spring. 

“It is my personal opinion that, despite 
the difficulties and discouragements which 
have been met in this effort to secure_the 
buying of eggs from producers on a graded 
basis, a real advance has been made. The 
fact that some buyers have stuck te their 
program and have found it advantageous to 
do so, is a sufficient proof of this fact. 

“It is my opinion that as time goes on this 
system of buying will become more and more 
general, and that eventually buyers who do 
not adopt such a system will find that they 
are getting too large a proportion of eggs of a 
poor quality to make it feasible for them to 
continue buying on a case-count basis. 
am sure that the leaven is working and that 
a better day is dawning in the marketing of 
eggs, both from the standpoints of the pro- 
ducer and the dealer in eggs.”’ 


Grading the Only Solution 


Mr. Potts is responsible for the establishment 
of federal egg grades, and his sympathetic 
and hopeful attitude can readily be under- 
stood. One thing is certain, we must have 
federal grades for eggs—simplified grades for 
buying from the farm, and strict technical 
grades for handling in the trade. That is the 
plan of the Department at the present time, 
perhaps to be realized before thig article 
reaches the reader. It can not come too soon 
for the benefit of the industry. The lack of 
such grades, and their general adoption, is 
costing the poultry producers real money. 
But in establishing its final grades, the 
Department must take care that the in- 
terests of producers are fully conserved. 
There are those who look askance at the 
close accord existing between the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and the National 
Poultry, Butter and Egg Association in the 
matter of the tentative grades now on trial. 
There are some, too, who oppose federal 
grades and say that the states should estab- 
lish their own grades in accordance with 
their own local conditions. This opposition 
usually comes from states that for a variety 
of reasons are particularly favored with 
high-quality eggs, and fear that the federal 
grades will penalize them on the market. 


High-Quality Eggs, Too 


There is just one answer to that: If any 
state, or any co-operative association in any 
state, is able to produce eggs grading higher 
than the federal grades, let them continue to 
produce their high-quality eggs, and estab- 
lish their own special brand for them, and 
the market will soon learn to pay a premium 
for such a quality product. 

In this article we have referred mainly to 
the necessity of grading in the regular chan- 
nels of the egg trade, which for a long time 
to come will continue to handle most of the 
eggs that we produce. It was stated pre- 
yiously that co-operative associations can 
and do grade eggs, to the benefit of the pro- 
ducers, and that the growth of the co-opera- 
tive system is the prime reason for the 
sudden interest of dealers in grading. 

While urging farmers to get behind the 
movement for federal grading in the egg 
trade, it must not be understood that the 
co-operative method is in any way minimized 
here. As a matter of fact, the co-operative 
system, organized on a sound plan and with 
efficient management, is the highest type of 
marketing that farmers can support. So 
important do I consider it that it will form 
the subject of another article to follow soon. 








Eight reasons ad you should not 
put all your eggs in one basket 

















Are You 
Dissatistied ? 


Read This! On one crop alone—alfalfa— 
good farmers are averaging $50 riet an acre 
in El Paso Valleys, Texas. This $50 net an 
acre is above all interest, A agi; and hand- 
ling charges. It is RE PROFIT. Are 
you doing as well ? 


Nearby cattle ranges make a steady, sure 
market for alfalfa which brings $25 to $30 a 
ton. Five to six tons an acre is average crop 
from this rich, river-silt land. 


We want you to know all about the big, 
money-making opportunities here. Farmers 
are making real money raising alfalfa, cotton, 
dairying, poultry, etc., and land is still cheap. 
$50 to $250 an acre, with easy terms, buys 
irrigated, river-bottom farms under Federal 
Project. Climate dry, mild, healthful. No 
blizzards or tornadoes. Good schools. Pavéd 

roads. Close to El Paso—city 
of 100,000 


Send for our booklet, 
“Farming that Pays.’’ We have 
no land for sale, and simply 
wart to- acquaint you with 
the facts. Address Dept. 77. 


GATEWAY CLUB 
El Paso, “Texas 


on Gallon of Gasoline 


as Starts Easy at Zero 


with Air Friction Carburetor 





paanteo all other cars nearly 
dent pr power and 
Models for any car, truck, 
Makes old cars better 


Pe 28 mi. 
-24 mi. 







esent mileage, 

flexibility. 

e or stationary engine. 

Bee our mileage guarantees. 
Chevrolet . .32 mi. 18:2 z= 

.32 mij Oakland , 






tractor, m 
than new. 


*130 mi. 







Overland. . 
Mileage guarantce on any other car sent on request. 


SENT ON 30 DAY’S TRIAL 


drive 


or choking. Agents Want 
AIR-FRICTION CARBURETOR COMPANY 
1405 Raymond Building 





You can 
any 
ear in heaviest traffic without shifting gears. Starts off om 
high in any weather < == ems or heating—No jerking | 


Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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The OSPRAYMO LINE 


You must spray to get fine fruits and vegetables. 
Let our catalog tell you about the famous High- 4 


Orchard Rigs, Traction Potato Sprayers, Bucket, Barr. 
and : nee or Hand Pumps, etc. 

An OSPRAYMO 
sprayer means one 
}. that- will make 
work effective. uc- 
tion strainer brushes, 
mechanical agitators. 

h pressure guar- 
anteed. Send 
forlatecatalog. Don’t 
buy any sprayer till 
it eomes. Local deal- 
















Get this FREE 


Teaches you how to use 
SMOOTH-ON No. 1 


On your car or tractor, stops leaks 
in radiator, bursted water jacket, gas 
tank, hose connections and at gaskets. 
Keeps bolts, nuts, grease cups and 
hub caps from loosening. 
in your home, stops aes in pi 
boilers, pails, ete. — 
tn the shop, makes tight joints 
on iron, brass » concrete 
wood, ete. Makes handles and 
screws tight, anchors loose posts 
in concrete, etc. 


Write for and read the 
free book. Get Smooth- 
On No. 1 in 6-0z., 1, 5 or 
10-lb. tin at your hard- 
ware store. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 
Dept. 40 
874 Communipaw Ave. 
Jersey City, N. J. 










































































The Safety Valve 
| The opinions below are the opinions of | 


8 Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly § 
| disclaims any responsibility therefor 
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Soldiers Away from Home 
Get Lonesome 


Not very many years ago the civilian 
populace of our country fairly worshiped 
any man who wore the uniform. Today 
the man in uniform seems to be forgotten. 
Why? 

At that time a uniform was the “open 
sesame’”’ to the best homes, theaters, balls, 
social funttions, museums and all places 
of interest, both public and private. The 
mails were fairly swamped with letters 
of cheer and encouragement, with pack- 
ages of sweets, and parcels of all kinds 


‘of good reading material for the “boys in 


khaki.” 

Today, especially here in Hawaii, are 
thousands of blue, lonely, weary-hearted 
U. 8. soldiers who receive little or no mail 
to relieve the dull drab monotony of daily 
— routine life. 

Although these men are thousands of 
miles away from their homeland, many 
without kith or kin, they are given the 
“cold shoulder’ and considered intruders 
should they be so bold as to trespass into 
any social activity, however “public” it 
may be. 

Although a soldier’s pay ranges from 
70 cents f eeccgeer a day to $1.80 (ser- 
geants) a day, out of which he must pay 
his laundry, tailor, barber, recreation, and 
tobacco bills, the merchants seem to con- 
sider him “easy pickings” and charge him 
accordingly. 

Is this fair? 

Remember—these “Guardians of the 
Peace” here in this ‘Paradise of the 
Pacific” (for tourists) are ever ready and 
willing to lay down their lives in order 
to safeguard that Peace and Prosperity 
for which they fought and many bled in 
Flanders Field. 

Will you not cheer them with just a line 
or two? Corp. Wilber F.H. Radeline, 

Medical Dept., U.S. Army. 


East vs. West 


I specialized on apples in recent years and 
as a member of state-wide co-operative 
marketing association, I lost out on four 
crops, worked myself sick and old, and 
had to trade away my equity to save 
something. My crops were big, quality 
fine, but there was nothing left of returns 
after our high-salaried officials got theirs. 
Association 1s disintegrating and co-opera- 
tion is waning. 

As long as industrial East runs the 
Government for themselves, and organ- 
ized trade and gambling middlemen name 
the price of farm products, western agri- 
culture will be more or less abandoned and 
undeveloped. Henry L. Amoth, Oregon. 


Time To Use the Big Stick ? 


I threshed last fall and the men at the 
machine said it was good wheat and 
threshed clean. My neighbor threshed 
and the men said the same thing of his 
wheat. ; 

We took part of the wheat to the ele- 
vator and they docked us four pounds, 
fave us grade No. 4, and paid us 88 cents a 

ushel. If that is not cheating the farmer 
I don’t know what is. The farmers who 
saw the wheat are experienced men and 
know what good wheat is. I suppose we 
will have to do as Roosevelt said—use the 
Big Stick. The great trouble is, we 
farmers talk too much and don’t do any- 
hing. R. R., Minnesota. 
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3000-horse-power electric irrigation 
pumping station near Salt Lake City. 
Eighty-seven per cent ofthe farms 

Utah benefit by irrigation. 
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Pumping prosperity 
through a State 


Electricity, carried huridreds of 
miles from mountain power houses, 
pumps the water that has trans- 
formed an arid region into a land 
of plenty—does the hard work on 
the farms— and tirelessly shoulders 
the drudgery of women’s work. 
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The General Electric 
Company provides for 
agriculture little motors 
that do the farm chores 
and great onesthat drive 
mammoth pumps to irri- 
gate great stretches of 
arid valleys. 


Thenew G-EFarm Book, 
giving interesting facts 
on the subject of farm 
electrification, will be 
sent on request. Write 
Section M, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y.; Chicago, IIl., 
or San Francisco, Cal. 


Utah, a state of farms, has doubled 
its use of electric power in the past 
five years—many other farm states 
are making similar records. 
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expensive and old 
fashioned. 


“Red Devil” Glass Cutters 
—It’s Allin the Wheel! 


The secret is in the wheel, 
each one honed by hand 
and tested—the only one 
of its kind made. Ask 
any glazier what he 
thinks of it. 


“Red Devil” Pliers | 
—Real Farm Helps 


They will enable you to 
make your own repairs 
and save you delay and 
expense for outside help. 
“Red Devil” Slip Joint 
Plier No. 1024 shown 
here is the most usefultool 
you could have for 
any repair job. 


“Red Devil” Tools 
are on sale at all 
dealers—if not in 
stock, send deal- 
er’s mame and 


order from us. 
SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Red Devil’’ Tools 
Dept. FJ, 261 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


FREE! 
This booklet shows— just the 


labor-saving tools to make 
your 
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Tt pays to down concrete 
foots, sidewalks foundations,etc., 
with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 
wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on 30 days’ 
trial. Price reduced. 

Write for FREE CATALOG. 



















One Man.Alone.Pulls 
Big Stumps Easy/ 
No Horses or"... Ns acu? 
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“But Mr. Ramie—! He's lived with the 
Indians—he says some of them may try to 
fight the soldiers, but there aren’t many and 
they won't harm persons like granddaddy 
and me, especially if we're friendly with them. 
And he'll help us, because pap’s an old man.” 

“Will you make your grandfather stay 
here till I come in the morning, Miss Shell?’’ 
Varnum desperately invoked. 

“He's expecting Mr. Ramie, but he won't 
wait longer than an hour after sun-up.” 

“Til surely be here in time—lI'll be able 
to convince your grandfather @hat he must 
not go on. Don't put faith in what that 
half-breed tells you, Miss Shell. Give me 
another chance.” 

-“We know you no better than we know 
Mr. Ramie, sir,’ she chided. “‘He talks as 
out of experience, and he was very kind to 
old pappy. Good night, sir, and thank you 
for your trouble.” 

“You will wait 

“We shall hope to see you if you think 
necessary. But I am ready to do whatever 
granddaddy thinks, best. I'll tell him, 
though.”’ r 

She flitted to the wagon. Varnum hast- 
ened on, his mind boiling. The old»man was 
a doddering fool; talked of “Indians’’ and “*‘no 
harm’’ in the same breath! Great heavens, 
did he know nothing of the Cheyennes? 

Ramie knew. He wasn’t encouraging the 
pair to go on, without good reasons of his 
own. It must not be. Wild Bill or Cody 
should be seen at once. Perhaps the Fort 
Hays commander would intercede. The 
jealous Marie might be induced to talk. But 
without wasting time he would confront the 
breed, of himself, and have it out. At any 
rate, the Shells should be turned back, or 
be given protection here. 

He passed a first scattering of abandoned 
shacks. Upon his right the creek flowed, 
darkened further by the few trees. Across 
it, the shabby buildings of little Fort Hays 
still twinkled. 

And then, while he strode, planning and 
peytestins, he heard, as from a distance, the 

issed words, in voice not unfamiliar: 

Cross my play again, will 


o” 


“You skunk! 
you?” 

The hard earth seemed to rise up and 
smite him in the face; then blackness en- 
gulfed him. 


R some time Varnum had been aware 

of a rocking and a thundering, making 

is posture uneasy. He opened his eyes, 

trying to recall just what this disturbance 
was. His headache almost blinded him. 

It was daylight—sunlight! He was 
propped in the uncushioned seat of a caboose, 
at the tail of a speeding train. Several men 
were eying Kim quizzically. Through the 
window he saw the landscape streaming past. 
The train, according to the morning sun, was 
moving eastward, not westward! 

“Up an’ comin’, are you?” A brakeman, 
in slouch hat, flannel shirt, belted jeans and 
cowhide boots, grinning amiably, had paused 
to query him. 

‘*Where are we?”’ 

“‘Nearin’ Junction City, colonel. That’s 
where you get off.” 

“Get off?” VYVarnum stupidly uttered. 
What do you mean? How'd I get on this 


“Helped on—thrown on, ticketed proper. 
Guess they run you out of town, didn’t they?” 
"you're mistaken. Who put me on this 


“No questions asked. A couple of men, I 
hear tell. You seemed kinder the worse for 
wear and they said you were due for the 
first train out—your absence was better 
than your company. Feel rocky, I reckon. 
— body gave you a nasty clip on the 

ead. 

“Yes, somebody did.” 

Passengers were snickering. Varnum tried 
to recall what had happened. He examined 
his person. His possessions were intact, he 
still wore his revolver. He looked at his 
watch. Almost noon! 

‘The Shells had gone on, of course, and here 
he was, traveling in the opposite direction, 
for Junction City, 150 miles away. If they 
had waited at all, he had failed them; and 
that burt him worse than his head. 

The engine whistled. The brakeman 
passed—“Your stop, colonel.” 








A Wonderful Receiver 
for the Farm Home 


There’s nothing will add more pleasure 
to the rural home than a powerful §-tube 


| Stromberg-Carlson | 


No. 1A Neutrodyne Receiver 


The broadcast programs of the whole 
continent are within its range. You get 
| music, market reports, songs, speeches 

with remarkable volume and naturalness 
of tone. So simple a child can operate it. 

The same station is found always at 
the same dial setting. Economizes half 
the battery current required for many 
other Receivers. 

Uses Head Sets or Loud Speaker. Beau- | 
tifully finished i - 
and will last indeitee aterm 
F ag Your Radio Dealer 

t ite us. 
Tlstrated pder, Sowa " 
Stro: -Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


- Licensed by Independent Radio Mfrs., Inc. 
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the Well Drilling Busmess which you can work 
at 12 months in year. 

_A machine for every depth, for ver Sane 
tion, built in Gasoline Tractor and -Trac- 
tion Models. 

Write to-day for our BIG FREE 
BOOK describing the ARM- 
STRGNG ALL-STEEL WELL 
DRILL, on easy y 


ARMSTRONG MFG. CO, 
601 Chestnut St. WATEKLOO, IOWA 
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Particularly if you handle 
packing cases with wire or 
metal strapping. Bernards 
(No. 128) enable you to 
“grip the binding anywhere 
without a slip, and te cut 
cleanly and closely ‘with- 
out prying. You will find 
@ score of uses for 


‘BERNARD 


Standard High-Power Cutting 
PLIERS 


~ : ; i 
Q Catalog ‘‘F’’ free on 
request from 
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‘‘What time’s the next train head west?’ 

“Can't tell, colonel. Nothin’s on time. 
The Injuns seem to be runnin’ this road. 
But toward middle of afternoon, I reckon. 
Goin’ to try again?”’ 

‘Yes, to end-of-track. I’m an engineer on 
survey work out there.”’ 

“You be! Lord have mercy on you. 
Better leave your hair in Hays.”’ 

here was no time to argue. The whistle 
was calling ‘‘Down brakes’’ and the outskirt 
shanties of Junction City were flitting by. 
When the train came to a stop Varnum 
stiffly rose, and descended to the station 
platform. 

Meanwhile were the old man and the girl 
toiling onward, right into the heart of the 
hostile country? No, no; that could not be. 
He clutched at the faint hope that Wild 
Bill, or Cody, or some other had bethought 
to interpose in time, with authority. And 
meanwhile, also, his: own official duties had 
come to a full stop. He should now have been 
at Sheridan, where his survey crew waited. 


HE west-bound train rolled in about 

three o'clock. It was another mixed 
train, distinctly military in appearance— 
flats loaded with forage and munitions, stock 
cars filled with cavalry remounts and wagon 
mules, and two passenger coaches containing 
a sprinkling of officers, enlisted men, and 
rough-and-ready civilians. 

Engineer, fireman and train crew wore 
arms. The conductor swung off, carbine in 
hand. The coaches proved to be traveling 
arsenals, each with 25 stand of carbines 
conveniently racked, and a chest of metallic 


. cartridges. 


The train finally pulled out, amid cheers 
from the station well-wishers. The con- 
ductor came through, carbine tucked in his 
arm while he sought new fares. He glanced 
at Varnum’s pass. 

No, he didn’t know whether they’d get to 
Hays, or not. That depended upon orders, 
buffalo and Injuns. Weren’t supposed to 
run at night. Might lay up. Might reach 
Hays tomorrow. Had freight for Sheridan 
and Fort Wallace. Guessed a train would 
make a try from Hays for end-of-track, if 
given a guard and the track had been re- 
paired. This train wouldn’t go, though. 
They'd all be durned lucky if they got to 
Hays with the hair on their heads. 

With defiant whistle the train bored on 
through the increasing darkness. Now it 
slackened tentatively, questioning the way; 
again it spurted. When it slacked, passen- 
gers sat more erect, ears pricked, faces intent. 
When it spurted they relaxed. One by one 
they nodded and dozed—slept, only to 
arouse at another sensation of peril. But to 
Varnum the uncertainty of the night trip 
was as nothing, compared with that other 
uncertainty. When he impatiently sprang 
from the train, arrived unmolested at Hays 
City, the bugles at the fort were sounding 
taps. Nine o’clock! The post lines were 
closed; he could do nothing there until 
morning. ‘ 

He did not take the time to look for the 
Shell wagon. If the wagon was still in camp, 
there it would’ remain till daylight. Tommy 
Drum’s place was the first, for inquiry. He 
would get word of Wild Bill or of Buffalo 
Bill; and word, if not sight, of Ramie. The 
score with the breed should be evened! The 
bruises on his head throbbed, but his heart 
rankled more hotly. He pushed his way— 
eyes questing, gun loose—into Tommy 
Drum’s, and was unrewarded. The resort 
presented faces and forms familiar enough, 
but none that met his demands. He sought 
Drum, presiding (a stout, red-complexioned, 
black-moustached man) in shirt sleeves and 
watchful good nature, at the end of the bar. 

“Wild Bill? He’s gone. Carrying dis- 
patches, I reckon.. Left early last night, 
anyhow, and dropptd me word to look after 

is property in case he didn’t come back. 
But he’ll make through.”’ 

Left early last night! That accounted for 
the breed’s freedom of movement. 

“‘Cody in town?”’ 

“Nope, not now. He’s over at the fort ”’ 

“‘Where’s that breed called Ramie?”’ 

“Lookee here,” replied Tommy, “‘if 
you’re meaning to get him, do it outside. I 
can’t have no gun play in here, and won't. 
This place is respectable. You stand right 
outside the door, and when you see him, see 

first. But he ain’t turned up yet. 
There’s his girl, though, if you’re partic’lar 
as to his whereabouts. But wait a second. 
Got a telegram for you. It’s been chasing 
you all over town.” 
Varnum hastily tore open the soiled and 
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Write today for your free copy of 


Ward's New Radio 
Catalogue 











of sets, 





Warp's Radio Catalogue is a big 68-page 
book —a real reference volume on quality 
RadioEquipment. Inadditiontodescriptions 
parts and hook-ups, much matter of 
generalinterest toevery radio fan isincluded. 


Montgome 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive. 


our house nearest 
ESTABLISHED 1872 W: | 


Tested and guaranteed Radio 
Equipment sold without the 
usual Radio Profits 


ARD’S Radio Department is 

headed by experts who know 
and test everything new. Who know 
by experience what is best—what 
gives the best service. 

Our catalogue is prepared under 
their supervision. It shows all the 
best hook-ups, everything in parts 
and complete sets—so simple that 
you yourself can install them in a 
short time. 


Headquarters for Radio 


Today Ward's is serving thousands upon 
thousands of Radio fans who have written 
for our catalogue, who have been sur- 
prised to see how low in price the standard 
Radio equipment can be sold without the 
usual ‘‘ Radio Profits.” 

You, too, can profit by writing for a free 
copy of Ward’s Radio Catalogue. If in- 
terested at all in Radio, you should write 
for this book. See for yourself the savings. 


Our 52-Year Old Policy 


For 52 years we have sold quality mer- 
chandise. We never sacrifice quality to 
make a low price. In buying Radio Equip- 
ment at Ward’s, you are buying from a 
house of proven dependability. 
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Arrow Tee-Steel Posts and 
Zinc Insulated Fence give 
you the longest lasting and 
lowest cost fence in years 
of service that you can 


Wing 


build. 


MM 


Every wire uniformly insu- 
lated against rust by 40 to 
100 per cent more zinc, 


—and every post firmly 
rooted into the ground with 
a big arrow shaped anchor 
plate. Railroad rail design 
—strong—sturdy. Easy to 
drive. Easy to attach every 
line wire. 


Sold by good 
dealers everywhere, 
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Have You a Radio “Fan” 
On Your Gift List? 


Give him this new Cabinet Audiophone. He'll 
thank you every time he tunes in. 
voice is so natural you want to look inside for the 
performers. 


Its ‘“‘voice”’ 
justable electromagnetic device that gives pleasing 
quality to the most powerful tones, yet is as sen- 
sitive as any loud speaker ever built. 
“fishing,”’ or for v« lume on concerts, it gives you 
radio at its best. 


Genuine mahogany. 
for top of radio set or og a sos Price, $30.00 
at your dealer’s 
$20.00, $15.00 and $12.50. 


The Bristol Company, 


Bristol AUDIOPHONE 


LOUD SPEAKER 





Its full, round, 


is not a phone unit. It is an ad- 


For distance 


Size 17x10s1044, just right. 


Other Audiophones at $25.00, 


Waterbury, Conn. 
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torn envelope and read. under his address: 

“Where are you? Report from Sheridan 
at once. Follow your instructions without 
delay or else give way to another man. 

The signature was that of the chief en- 
gineer. Varnum’s cheeks burned; a little 
rage flamed in his heart also, at his impo- 
tence .and the sting of implied neglect of 
duty. He stuffed the missive into his 
pocket and turned again. 

The woman Marie was observing him. 
Had she something to say, or not? He 
stepped forward, but a slight denying shake 
of her head, while with face averted she 
countered a sally from her companion, sent 
him on. He stepped outside and lingered in 
the shadows around the corner, and she 
came by way of the rear. 

“Did you want to see me?’’ 
degree fearfully. 

‘Yes. Where’s Ramie? 

“Pete’s gone, sir. He was sent on busi- 


, 


she asked, a 


9” 


ness. 
**Where?”’ 
‘‘West, he said. But I thought you had 
gone, too.”’ 
“Not yet. Is that old man in camp still?” 


“The man and the pretty young lady? 
Why, no, sir. You ought to know.” 

“Gone?”’ 
“Yes, sir. 
out.” 

‘‘And Ramie with them? 

“I will tell you, sir,”’ she vented. ‘You 
should have moved them on, yourself. You 
should have stayed by them. Where did you 
go? Pete says they hired him to guide them. 
I don’t believe it. He lies. But he’s taken 
them on; he’s left me and he’s with them. 
They didn’t have to hire him. I know; I'm 
not deceived, for all his smooth talk. He 
went on account of the girl.” 

The telegram crinkled in his pocket. 

‘‘How long are they gone?” he faltered. 

“Pete left at daylight. They can’t be very 
far. You can trail them easy.’ She noted 
him hesitate. ‘‘Are you afraid?”’ she accused 
scornfully. 

“Of him? No! but I’m under orders | for 
Sheridan—should have been there now. 

““Orders!”’ she scoffed. ‘‘You’re not in the 
army. What orders? Pete said you were 
nothing but a four-flusher and if you didn’t 
keep out of his way he’d kill you.” 

‘**He’ll have his chance,”” Varnum answered 
simply. “If he kills me he'll shoot me in the 
back. But I’m for end-of-track by the first 
train. No, I’m not in the army. I’m on 
railroad survey north of Sheridan; and I 
either go into the field or I quit under ae 
of being bluffed by the Indians.”’ 

“You'll survey in the Indian country?” 
she queried. 

“I have to make a try. I sight the 
Shells’ wagon from the train maybe I can 
get at them, and give Ramie his chance. Or 
I'll find them out of Sheridan.” 

“The Injuns are bad where you're going. 
And Pete will be there. He has influence 
with the Cheyennes. His mother’s a Chey- 
enne. They'll listen to him. He wouldn't 
risk those two emigrants if he thought to 
lose them to the Injuns, but you'll have to 
look sharp after yourself, sir, if he knows 
you're in that country. And you won’t see 
them from the train. He'll not take them in 
by the road along the track. He's too smart. 
They might be turned back. He knows 
shorter trails across to the Solomon Fork.” 

“T’ll locate them if they’re in the Solomon 
Fork country; and I'll locate him, too, 
unless he keeps mighty close,” Varnum 
steadily asserted. “I want to get them out, 
and I'll not side-step him. You can tell 
him that if you send word to him.” 

“Send word to him!” she uttered. “‘You 
think I'll warn him? No, sir! if he makes 
up to your girl and does her wrong I hope 
you'll kill him. He’s Qe kind for her. I 
guess she’s an innocent, sir. And so’s the 
old man. I’ see Pete at Sheridan and I'll 
find out what happened. He wouldn't tell 

ou. . 

“I might make him,” said Varnum. 
You’ re going to Sheridan City?” 

“Yes, I am. He promised to meet me 
there; tossed me that, as if I didn’t know 
he’s crazy about the girl. And if he doesn’t 
come in I'll follow him to his Injuns. He 
shan’t play fast and loose with me, sir. So 
if you'll get the girl from him I'll call = 
turn on him, on my own account. 
mustn’t get between us. You can tell ioe 
what you please of him, but she must look 
out. You're for Sheridan first?’’ 

“By next train out.” 

“There'll be one at dayltignt | in the morn- 
ing. Good night. sir. 


din J y 


They broke camp and moved 

































! Taxing and Insuring 
Your Trees 


Continued from page 11 





There are supporters of a tax law based on 
the estimated timber® productivity of the 
soil. This scheme proposes that the abilit 
of the soil to grow timber should be soured 
that such a tax would be just, because it 
would place the burden on the property from 
year to year as it develops in value; that 
while it might increase the tax during the 
growing periods when the land would not 
produce revenue, that the tax burden over 
such periods would compel the owner to 
reforest and manage his woodlot on a highly 
efficient basis in order to get back the money 
that he invested in taxes. Advocates of this 
plan claim that a low annual tax rate, such 
as would be levied if the principal tax was 
placed on the mature crop, is an inducement 
for the owner to neglect his woodlot, and in 
many cases to let it go uncared for. 


Assessors Need Training 


One of the greatest stumbling blocks to the 
solution of the tax question is our town 
assessor system. ‘The town assessor is prac- 
tically a law unto himself, and because of his 
singular and independent position there is 
much inequality in assessment of all kinds of 
property, and great difficulty in making any 
scientific tax law workable. 

A uniform and workable tax law, covering 
idle or denuded lands and forest areas, is 
needed by all the states that have forest land 
within their boundaries. The problem of 
forest taxation has been taken up by the 
Committee on National Forestry Policy 
representing the Chamber of Gommerce of 
the United States, and by the Senate Com- 
mittee investigating forest conditions in the 
United States. The sum total of all the 
proposed laws and recommendations to Con- 
gress on this subject has been reflected in the 
MecNary-Clark law, which, among other 
forestry measures, provides for a study of 
forest taxation, with the idea of supplying in- 
formation upon which just tax laws can be 
based that will encourage forest conservation 
in this country. 


Insurance the Last Step 


Turning now to forest-fire insurance, much 
light is shed on this subject hy the experience 
of several European countries. Germany is 
said to have first put into practise insuring 
standing timber about 1870, but the most 
successful companies are to be found in 
Norway and Finland, where conditions are 
particularly favorable. Norway probably 
has the lowest fire loss of any country in 
the world where forestry is practised. 

The Norwegian Mutual ¥orest-Fire In- 
surance Company, established in 1912, has 
insured 7,000,000 acres, 60 per cent of the 
insurable area. Their policies are for five 
years, and the owner must insure all his 
timber. The premium ranges from the ex- 
tremely low rate of five cents to 15 cents per 
$100. This company will loan its assets to 
policy holders, taking the insured forest as 
security. 

This brings out one of the advantages of 
insurance, which makes forest property a 
“liquid asset,’’ on which money may 
borrowed. We of the United States have not 
advanced far enough in co-operative effort, 
nor in developing our forest-fire protection 
systems, nor in the individual desire to save 
trees, to make possible a mutual company of 
this kind. That is a matter for the future. 

Another prosperous concern, the Sampo 
Mutual Company of Finland, assumes 
liability for only three-quarters of the 
damage. Finland's forest-fire losses are only 
1/100 of 1 per cent, and conditions are gen- 
erally very favorable for such insurance. The 
rate is from ten cents to 20 cents on $100. 


More Risk, Higher 'Rates 

In France, Germany and Holland there are 
greater fire hazards to the forest, and the 
insurance companies have not prospered s0 so 
remarkably. The rate is higher, 
rom four cents to $1, and the fire oaene 
are greater. The companies in these coun- 
tries are stock organizations, and unlike the 
mutuals, are operated for profit. 

P. A. Herbert recently made a study of 


Continued on page 79 
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From everywhere they came, farmers from South 
and East, from Kansas and from Maine, to seek 
a land of better farms. 

Seventy thousand of them have found this land 
in Washington. 

There, where fifty years ago was little more 
than wilderness, they have built a splendid farm- 
ing country. There they have found happiness 
and prosperity, a profitable place to work, a 
glorious place to play. 

And there, where farming is a better paying 
business, is opportunity for a hundred thousand 
farmers more. 


Read this interesting free book 


Perhaps you too will wish to farm in Washington. That 
is something you can tell only when you know the facts. 


And these facts you will learn when you read the book, 


“Washington for the Farmer.” 
interesting and instructive. 


‘You will find this book 
It is generously illustrated 


and, we believe, the most complete and reliable hand- 
book on the state of Washington. 


You can get it free. Just write, or mail the coupon below, 
and we shall be glad to send it to you by return mail. 


The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 


rhe material for 
‘he book, ‘‘ Wash- 
aten ‘for the 
Farmer’’ hasbeen 
gathered from 
the most reliable 
sources avai 
As far as possible, 
every fact it con- 
tains was care- 
fully verified 
oo it was put 





“The Great Northern Ry. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


p~MAIL THE COUPON NOW— 


Agricultural Bureau, Dept. 45-B 
1401 Burlington R. R. Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois 


‘Burlington sai 


Route 


Please send me the free book, “Washington for the Farmer.” 


Name 
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$11.50 worth of Scalecide will 
spray an average orchard of 75 
to 100 on old apple 
trees until they drip—or as 
many trees as one 50-gallon 
barrel of lime-sulfur applied 
with equal thoroughness. Lime- 
sulfur is considered cheap—but 
it is now recognized that it does 
not do the work. Scalecide costs 
the same or even less—and not 
only does the work but is guar- 
anteed to make a better orchard. 


Scalecide is not an oil emulsion 
but a miscible oil that mixes 
instantly with cold water and 
stays mixed without agitation. 
Its continuous use the past 
twenty years throughout the 





Fall spraying with Scalecide controls 
psylla and peach leaf curl. Spring ap- 
plication controls aphis, pear thrips, 
feaf miner, case bearer and leaf rol- 
fer. Either fall or spring spraying with 
Scalecide controls scale, bud moth, 
European red mite, fungus or blight 
cankers from which are spread fire 
blight, collar rot and root rot. And 
in addition, year after year use of 























$11.50 for Average Orchard . 


fruit-growing world has proven 
that it will not do injury such 
as has been so often attributed 
to oil emulsions and improper- 
ly made miscible oils. 


On every tree, shrub and vine 
that sheds its leaves in winter— 
use Scalecide as your dormant 
spray. Then yap will know 

at you have done all that 
can be done at that particular 
time by any dormant spray or 
combination of sprays. If your 
dealer doesn’t carry Scalecide, 
show him this advertisement 
—or order direct from us. 
Send $11.50 plus $2. for each 
15-galion drum. The $2 willbe 
refunded upon return of drum. 


Send today for new booklet, ““Economy of Scalecide”’— it’s free. 
B.G.PRATT CO. Department 38 


50 Church St. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Scalecide invigorates the trees. 





quote you prices. 
\ me 
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Carboleine 


A miscible oil—has 
been in use longer 
than any oil sprayon 
the market, except 
Scalecide, and kills 
scale as well as Scale- 
cideeven at a weaker 
dilution-and known 
to be safe. While it 
will not do all that 
Scalecide will do, 
neither will any 
otherdormantspray. 
Price: ‘$20 per 50- 
— barrel includ- 

container, f.o.b. 
echensash. N. J. 


Oil Emulsions 


While oil emulsions 
have not yet proven 
ir value an 
ty, and we do not 
recommend them, 
we will supply chem 
to you of a quality 
and stabiliry not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. 
If you insist on using 
oil emulsions, let us 
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PATENTS | 


noted for results, evidenced by many well known Patents 
of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 


& Lacey, 655 F St., Wash., D.C. 


aoe om, say > the oldest patent 

America we give 
Ipventers at lowest con- 
sistent charge, a service 


beans and small 


dress J. H. Cook, 
tab. 1869 


OPPORTUNITY AWAITS Y 


im Southeastern Mon- 
tana. Corn, alfalfa, 


on Northern 


Pacific Railway Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


crops 
Pacific Railway Company's *s selected low priced lands—20 
years to pay at 6%—direct from Company to farmer. Ad- 
Land Agent, 


614 


Northern 














WN AMOUNT of fertilizer will grow 
a satisfactory crop if it does not 
contain sufficient nitrogen to balance it. 

Nitrogen, being the most costly of 
the fertilizer elements, is the one most 
grudgingly used and often is of the 
poorest grade because of its price. 

Your mixed fertilizers should contain 
4Z% to 7% ammonia in available form. 

They seldom do contain that much 
and the formula does not state its 
availability, That is why 


IT PAYS TO USE 


NITRATE OF SODA 


100 pounds per acre for field crops 
200 pounds to 300 pounds per acre for cultivated crops 


Your farm is running down in fertility unless you are putting back each year as 
much nitrogen as you take out of it in your crops. This explains why the use of 
immediately available nitrogen in Nitrate of Soda, to supply the deficiency shows 
such surprisingly large increase in the crops on which it is used. 
This office is maintained to furnish authentic information and render any pos- 
sible assistance to farmers in their fertility problems. 


If you want our bulletins or need information about the use of Nitrate 
of Soda, or if you cannot readily secure the nitrate you require, write our 


nearest office. For our information please add the number 1322. 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda — EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
55 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Hibernia Bank Bidg., 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
701 Cotton Exchange New Orleans, La. 


Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 








The New Canadian 
Wheat Pools 
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at Fort William. Of this price, $1.01 was 
returned to the growers, less freight, or a 
net price of about 8514 cents per bushel, 
No. 1 Northern, to farmers at local points. 


Good Luck the First Year 


It is claimed by the pool officials that this 
price represented a saving to the farmers of 
five or six cents a bushel over the price they 
would have received by selling on delivery 
through the old channels of trade, or a total 
saving of practically $2,000,000. This seems 
to have been due largely to the fact that 
prices were low when most of the grain was 
delivered in the fall, whereas there was a 
spectacular rise in prices in June and July 
of this year, when the latter end of the pool 
was sold, raising the average return to all 
members over the pooling season. The figures 
of saving, of course, are vigorously disputed 
by the grain trade. 

Between the net terminal sales price of 
$1.03 and the return to members of $1.01 
there is a deduction of two cents. Two-fifths 
of one cent per bushel was required to pay 
all overhead expenses of the organization; 
another two-thirds of a cent was held for 
reserves; and the remaining portion of a 
little less than one cent per bushel was de- 
ducted from the price of No. 1 Northern, to 
adjust prices on the lower grades where ad- 
vances had not been commensurate with the 
final selling price. 

With the Alberta pool operating success- 
fully, the organization campaign in the-other 
two provinces began in earnest this year, 
with the result that three organizations in- 
stead of one were ready to handle the 1924 
crop, and one central agency was formed-to 
conduct the actual selling for all three. 


A Contract Type Co-Op 


In all three organizations the plan is prae- 
tically the same. An initial membership fee 
of $3 is charged, of which $1 goes to the 
purchase of a share of stock in accordance 
with the law, and the remaining $2 are de- 
voted to organization expense. The members 
sign a contract for five years to deliver all 
of their wheat to the pool, except a special 
class of registered seed wheat, and wheat re- 
tained at home for seed and feed. The usual 
penalty clause is included for breach of con- 
tract. In the organization the wheat is pooled 
according to variety and grade, and the mem- 
bers receive the average price over the season 
according to the grade they deliver. 


Control by Growers 


Democratic cogtrol by the growers is pro- 
vided by dividing the provinces into districts 
and sub-divisions. In Saskatchewan (now 
the largest organization) there are 16 dis- 
tricts, in Alberta seven, and in Manitoba 
seven. Each of these districts is again di- 
vided into ten sub-divisions. 

The members in each sub-diyision elect 
one delegate to the annual meeting of the 
organization, where the ten delegates from 
each district represent the membership. The 
delegates from each district then eleet one 
trustee or director to the Board, to represent 
the whole district. This Board of Trustees, 
or Directors, elects the officers, appoints the 
manager and ‘other employees, and assumes 
control of the provincial pools. 

With’a central selling agency, the duties of 
the provincial organization are confined to 
matters of organization, collecting and for- 
warding of wheat, and distribution of re- 
turns to their respective members. Each 
provincial organization is known by the title 
of Co-Operative Wheat Producers, Limited, 
preceded by the name of the respective prov- 
inces—Saskatchewan, Alberta, or Manitoba. 
In Canada the word “Limited” means 
liability of the stockholders limiteg to the 
unpaid amount of their capital stock. The 
headquarters of the organizations are at 
Regina, Sask.; Calgary, Alta.; and Winni- 
peg, Man 

Selling 120,000,000 Bushels 


The central selling agency, with headquar- 
ters at Winnipeg, is known as the Canadian 
Co-Operative Wheat Producers, ited. 
This organization has the supreme duty of 
selling all the wheat delivered to it, “and 
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returning the net sales price, less its own 
operating expenses and reserves, to the pro- To 
vincial organizations. for distribution to 
members. In addition, it has the important 


duty of providing statistics and information 
for the entire group. It is capitalized for 
$150,000, the stock to be shared equally by £ 
the provincial pools. 

The control of the central agency is in the 
hands of nine directors, three from each 
organization. The present officers are the at ee 
three presidents of the provincial ols: 
A. J. McPhail, of Saskatchewan, president; 
H. W. Wood, of Alberta, vice-president; and 
C. H. Burnell, of Manitoba, secretary. Two 
sales agents are employed, one at Winnipeg 
for shipments east to Fort William, and one 
at Calgary for shipments west to Vancouver, 
both of whom were engaged in similar 
capacities by the Alberta pool last year. 
The general counsel is the Attorney General 
of Alberta, who was active in the organiza- 
tion of the Alberta pool, and who will act for 
the central pool while retaining his cabinet ve eat 


position. 


Farmer Governments Aid Farmers A 


It is of special interest to us in the United 
: States to note how the Governments of these 
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Canadian provinces are supporting the wheat 


pools, as they have all previous co-operative 
efforts of the farmers. Each of the pools 
operates under a charter granted by special 
Act of the Legislature, and the central pool r 


operates under a Dominion charter. 
In Alberta last year the Government 
guaranteed the credit of the organization at 


the banks, for initial payments to members, A gift they'll use every day—one that brings constant 

and also guaranteed the purchase of elevators 1 d al h hi : 

to the amount of $1,000,000. |The. pool, pleasure. Blade always sharp. This is the only razor 
owever, had no ult Ss ng its * 

one operating credit at the banks to. the that can be sharpened, used for shaving, and cleaned 

amount o 15, y t security 0 : . 

eaten warehouse seneiaites aad aid not without removing the blade from the holder. Every 

cee ia, tae ant ee cree sae shave with a super-keen blade. A real Christmas 

antee of funds. 


Easy Credit for Co-Ops gift—your thoughtfulness will be appreciated. For 
This year the three pools decidéd not to ask sale everywhere. 


for an¥Y government guarantees. ° Instead, 
. the central pool has successfully negotiated a 
collective credit of $25,000,000 with eight of 
the great chartered banks of Canada, for the Gitt Sets 
financing of its operations. 
Last eo see Alberta pool ape 85 
¢ents per bushel to its members on delivery, 
on the basis of No. 1 Northern at Fort from 
members in > three provinces, which : 
means a net advance of 85 to 90 cents per 
bushel on the farms. AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, 656 First Avenue, New York City 
In _ the sm apg naroomnens of ones 
association there is a clause authorizing the 
directors, at their discretion, to deduct two LAUGH and CHUCKLE 
cents per bushel from the sale of grain for Sell Nursery Stock No troubl N 
the _acquirement of elevator facilities. In IN YOUR OWN NEIGHBORHOOD When et e no built diene ae 
addition there are guarantees of government In a week Austin earned $72, Hover $97, Jones $133, Doolan Co. is employed on your farm. Most Dependable. 
ways goes, 


funds for the same purpose : j 
P . $219. Simply take orders for our dependable fruit trees 
It has been decided, however, by all three | and shrubbery. Steady demand every where. We deliver 


pools, to make use of existing elevator facili- | 204 ,collect. ll or spare-time 


William, which meant an advance of about 
70 cents per bushel net on the farms. This 
year the central pool is advancing $1 per 
bushel on the same terminal basis to all 














































































d paid weekly. ) 
ties for the proant year, with ermine quired, | Complete: cooperation. Ta Bn, , aon 
arrangements made by the central agency. Y. rt work next week. t. 
The first deductions for elevator require- hs ZZ an a. ¥ sad 
t x ments will most likely be taken from the be 
e j : present crop; and it is equally probable that 
a | the great elevator systems already owned by 
e : the farmers, in the names of the United a. ih car 
e . & Grain Growers, Limited, and the Saskatche- 
t i. fo wan Co-Operative Elevator Company, will é <7 ie 
3, . oe ultimately be absorbed by the pools. va ee SAS Bae a Every engine makes good. [excess power, low Fuel 
' _o : "4 eee gy built by ; 
8 ‘ THE ALAMO ENGINE CO., 201 South Street, East 
of Send for folder. HILLSDALE, MICH. 
= Farmers promised land ‘ 
: In this wonderful Florida | © 2ST URS BRST SSS 
le imate, you can w three or a ‘“— 7: 
d, : four crops ann Y. Sell the worn lebublet ines 
v- omy — “ hot ae mere, my 
a. ere on the lower oast 0 Taek. best Een 
ns Florida, pineapple, avocados, Cherie 
- ! oranges, grapefruit, cocoanuts NURSERY to YOU at 
pe 2 : and guavas grow in addition to ; j/ MONEY-SAVING PRICES 
be Little Tommy, upon his return from the usual vegetables. Good “5 on high CPt Sok Oct per you 
aie 0 a hed eee | by Be local markets and excellent ship- iE ES IS Me SN. sep 
occasion. “Well,” ssid Tommy, “I ‘ping facilities to national mar- We prepay transportation eharges — see catalog. 
ave been studying ants. There are ets. For booklet address: SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
ar- two kinds—the sort that gets into the D. E. Blank, Chamber of Commerce Fully bynes ys over y > Green'e powin 4, 
— fe : sugar-bowl and the kind that lives Fort Lauderdale, Florida REEN’S | URSERY co. . 
of oe with their married sisters’ Sa G N mkcuw 
as ~ am Broward County arte mea 
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Straw Vote Was 95% 





Right 
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FTER an election most folks begin losing interest in it pretty 
soon and pretty fast. But before the one on November 4 
is lost in the shades of night, just notice, please, how close 

our Straw Vote came to being 100 per cent right. : 

The figures printed last month, on page 13, included the Straw 


showed persistently that Coolidge would carry the state, but we 
could not make ourselves believe it, and just as persistently 
awarded it to the Democrats. 

The five states the Straw Vote was entirely wrong on were Okla- 
homa, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming. 





STRAW VOTE ELECTION OUR GUESS 


Alabama Davis Davis ~° Davis 
Arizona Coolidge Coolidge Davis 
Arkansas Davis Davis Davis 
California Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Colorado Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Connecticut Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Delaware Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Florida Davis Davis Davis 
Georgia Davis Davis Davis 
Idaho Coolidge Coolidge La Follette 
Illinois Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Indiana Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Iowa Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Kansas Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Kentucky Coolidge Coolidge Davis 
Louisiana Davis . Davis Davis 
Maine Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Maryland Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Massachusetts Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Michigan Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Minnesota LA FOLLETTE Coolidge La Follette 
Mississippi Davis Davis Davis 
Missouri Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Montana Coolidge Coolidge La Follette 





STRAW VOTE ELECTION OUR GUESS 
Nebraska Coolidge Coolidge Davis 
Nevada Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
New Hampshire Coolidge _ Coolidge Coolidge 
New Jersey Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
New Mexico Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
New York Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
North Carolina Davis Davis Davis 
North Dakota LAFOLLETTE Coolidge La Follette 
Ohio Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Oklahoma COOLIDGE Davis Coolidge 
Oregon Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Pennsylvania Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Rhode Island Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
South Carolina Davis Davis Davis 
South Dakota LAFOLLETTE Coolidge La Follette 
Tennessee Davis Davis Davis 
Texas Davis Davis Davis 
Utah Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Vermont Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Virginia Davis - Davis Davis 
Washington Coolidge Coolidge La Follette 
West Virginia Coolidge Coolidge Coolidge 
Wisconsin La Follette La Follette™ La Follette 
Wyoming LA FOLLETTE Coolidge La Follette 








Vote from July 9 to October 10 only. The three weeks following 
October 10 brought in almost 20,000 more votes, and made sev- 
eral important changes. 

The general drift was away from Senator La Follette, although 
in our last bulletin, issued on November 1, we still ‘expected him 
to carry five states. 

Now here is a summing up of the whole subject. Note that 
the Straw Vote was absolutely wrong on five states, all of which 
however, were very close. We counted each state 1 per cent, and 
the election as a whole 52 per cent, making 100 per cent total. 

On this basis, the Straw Vote was 95 per cent right, and we 
ourselves were 89 per cent right. We poedh to have had a little 
more confidence in our own figures! 

Oneenotable example was in Kentucky, where the Straw Vote 


The Straw Vote gave Oklahoma to Coolidge and the otlfers to 
La Follette. Evidently many farmers who had declared for La Fol- 
lette, particularly in North Dakota and Minnesota, either failed 
to vote, or changed their minds at the last moment. 

An interesting feature connected with this Straw Vote was that 
every Monday night from September 22 to the eve of election; 
the Straw Vote figures were broadcast by us from Radio Station 
W. D. A. R.in Philadelphia. This broadcast of the latest figures 
each week was noted as a special and interesting feature and 
many complimentary letters were received. 

Generally speaking, we are very well pleased with ourselves, 
and thank everybody who contributed to making the Straw Vote 
so successful and interesting as well as accurate. Farewell now on 
Votes until the spring of 1928! 





EAR Mr. Editor: 


I have just bad a terrible - Handling a “Woods Pussy”’ 


experience and must tell you about 
it. About a week ago, at four o’clock in the morning, my wife 
poked me in the ribs. When I awoke she told me there was some- 
thing after the chickens. As a brave and responsible citizen I 
went to investigate and believe me, Mr. Editor, never again will 
I be brave if ever I fully recover from the results of this effort. 
Just as I rounded the corner of the chicken house I-met a little 
black and white animal. With great presence of mind 
I immediately recognized it as a skunk. I admit I was 
uzzled for a moment as to the proper procedure, but 
ortunately I remembered a conversation with my prac- 
tical neighbor regarding the nefarious creatures. He 
said that if picked up by the tail, these animals were 
perfectly harmless. As there seemed to be nothing else 
to do, I reached down, grabbed the skunk’s tail and 
quickly lifted the little rascal from the ground. Whether — 
or not it could have done anything is still a matter of 
doubt with me, but the fact remains that it did not. 
It simply hung there quietly. Having seized the animal 
I found m in a serious predicament. I didn’t want 
it and couldn’t let go without taking risks about which 
I did not care to think. But in spite of this grave out- 
look my great presence of mind did not desert me. I called my wife 


and had her procure a stout string and tie it firmly about the © 


animal’s tail. She objected and predicted disaster, but I ignored 
her, feeling myself to be master of the situation. i then tied the 
string y to the clothes-line and, leaving it hanging by the tail, 
hunted for a club with which to kill the creature. 

My wife retired indoors as I ap the skunk. It imme- 


diately began to struggle wildly, as if divining my intentions. My 
first blow missed completely, so I swung again, hoping to finish 
the ‘yr business. My intentions were good, but my aim 
poor. I struck either its tail or the string. The force of the blow 






jerked the intended victim loose. 
it was purely an accident, but the 
skunk did not so interpret it. 
Almost the instant it struck the ground a horrible, nauseating 
odor assailed my nostrils as the animal fulfilled its well-known 
functions. In the confusion, the skunk escaped, but I do not 
feel that under the circumstances I was to blame. __ 

The clothes I had on were ruined and my wife has locked me 
out of the house since. She won’t even put out food for me unless 
I first retire to the barn, where I have slept for a week. 
Do you think that fair? When she married me she 
promised to share all my joys and sorrows. I have 
never noticed her passing up any of the joys, but this 
particular sorrow she has absolutely refused to share. 
When I remind her of this she admits readily enough 
such a promise, but says there was nothing said about 
sharing the results of my stupidity in tackling a business 
I know nothing about. She even added the gratuitous 
statement that in town I was all right, but as a farmer 
I was a hopeless boob and showed no signs of being 
anything else.. 

Now, Mr. Editor, please point out to me what was 
wrong with my procedure in this instance. What would 
you have done in similar circumstances? : 

_ Don’t you think, Mr. Editor, that a man who could earn a good 
living in the city is competent to become a good farmer by study 
and application? If so, please inform me how I can convince my 
wife of this fact. 


Very truly, 
A. Amateur Farmer. 
P.S. How long does it take this smell to wear off? Is there any- 
thing that will hasten it? I can’t get close enough to my ) 
since this horrible affair to ask him. My wife even says that this 
letter will have a bad odor, but I am sure you will not mind that. 
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Of course, every one of us will some day visit Yellowstone Park. Its beauty 
is indescribable: When there, we wi ve a chance to meet a bear face to 
face and not have to run, as the bears are friendly. The picture, sent us by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, shows the Great Falls ‘of the Yellowstone 














Here is how the Bureau of Public Roads of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture tests concrete and other roads. On‘these 
machines, instruments register the number of trips made by the cars 
and the wearing qualities of the surface Keystone View Co. 











Pictures 


Sor. 
Our Folks 




















A tailored knitted suit of almond 3 wail The ZR-3, now christened the Los Angeles, arriving at Lakehurst, N. J., after her trip of 5060 malls. The 
and fiber silk © U. U. big hangar shelters the Shenandoah and the Los Angeles, side by side, with room to spare & U~ 





Polo is by long odds the most spectacular game there is; there is something doing every minute, with 
the ponies galloping madly and mallets swinging. In the game shown, the American team retained id 
British-American championship; the Prince of Wales came over especially to see this series © U. 
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Decorating 


Gypsum Wallboard 
By Mrs. L. H. Virgil 


eee eee ee 


LL woodwork should be cleaned with 
gasoline and have the first coat of 
filler, and be thoroughly dry. Then cover 
the floors with heavy building paper or 
several layers of wrapping paper. ° 
With coarse sandpaper smooth any 
rough edges of the wallboard at joints. 
In using the prepared filler that comes 
with the wallboard, follow the directions 
carefully as to mixing it to fill the joints 
and nail-heads. A_ tablespoonful of 
vinegar to each quart of water used in 
mixing will prevent too rapid hardening of 
this filler. The nail-heads can be covered 
quickly with a mixture of this filler. 
After allowing all to set for a few min- 
utes, carefully smooth over with a clean 
brush dip in clean water, giving a 
smoother surface and making less sanding 
necessary. Particles of this mixture that 
adhere to the woodwork should be wiped 
off immediately with a clean, damp cloth. 
When this application of filler is thor- 
oughly dry, rough surfaces can be sanded. 


Wall Sizing 


The next step is a coat of wall size, 
which may be prepared-varnish size, or a 
glue size made by thoroughly dissolving 
one cup of powdered glue in four cups of 
hot water. Let cool and apply with a 
paint-brush to all parts of the wallboard. 
The size will dry rapidly. 

The walls are now ready for papering or 
painting. If painted walls are desired, 
flat or gloss paint can be used, as pre- 
ferred, following carefully all directions on 
the containers. The first coat must be 
dry before the second coat is applied. 

The walls can be tinted, being careful to 
have the ceiling a lighter shade than side 
walls. If the walls are finished in light 
shades, a third coat of paint may be 
necessary. 





Sulphuring Apples 


Peel the apples and quarter them, as if for 
canning. lace apples in thin bag or 
splint-basket and hang in barrel, afootor so 
above the pan of coals set in the bottom. 
Pour on the coals about a level table- 
spoonful of sulphur for each gallon of 
apples, and cover the barrel quickly with 
a quilt or blanket. (Care must be taken 
not to breathe any of the fumes.) After 
four or five hours, or even overnight, the 
apples are ready for storage. Press them 
down in a jar, put a weight on top, and 
tie a cloth over the top of the jar. The 
taste of sulphur can be removed by pour- 
ing boiling water over the apples just 
before cooking. If the apples are kept 
covered carefully and in a cool place, this 
is a very satisfactory way of keeping them 
until spring. Mrs. John B. Kilbourne. 
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An Ideal Gift ~ 








HRISTMAS! What a day it will be if you 
can tune in on the world’s rejoicing— 
with a Federal Set! Ask for a demonstra- 
tion of a Federal Set now. Operate its simple 
three-dial tuning control. Learn what excep- 
tional selectivity and tone beauty can be yours 
* through Federal’s separate tube control. 
Write us for name of your nearest Federal Dealer 
for a demonstration. 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. : 
Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco Bridgeburg, Canada 
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| CAN MAKE You 


is COMPLETES 


tong distance sets at the lowest prices in 
sets. ION GUARANTEED. "Everyin 
ind heen ome ne SOLE 


Also full line of radio acoessor- 
ond ported ver. Write for PREE 
see it. 





Detroit onderful ad- 
vantages here. Best, up-to-date il 
success: Wile great factories, Write today for facts, gy 
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old by weight Roofing Products 


esas, Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
STR for farm buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 


CORP ices at tana a et 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pas 
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Does Public Health Nursing Pay? 


N (es is said about the expense of 
public health nursing. It is a fad, 
we are told, which heaps up the taxes, costing the taxpayer 

or the charitable public a lot of money, and there is very little to 

show for it. 

It is true it costs money, but have you ever thought of the 
money it saves? You have looked at just one side, perhaps. Now 
for a few minutes, look at but a part of the other side and then 
see whether you still think it a “fad’’ which wastes money. 

Take the first big factor in a nation’s power and place and 
wealth—birth and death. If the number of deaths every 
year exceeds the number of 
births, the nation is on the 
down grade. Nothing can 
save it eventually. It will lack 
workers, wealth, prestige. Con- 
ditions of living in a poor na- 
tion are appalling—the low 
standard of living is something 
that a 100 per cent American 
can not realize—and that in- 
creases mortality. No amount 
of saving can offset that stark 
fact, the death of any one, be 
it man, woman or child—the 
worker, the mother or the 
potential citizen. Estimate it, 
if you like, in terms of the 
amount each of them would 
earn and turn over, as one unit 
helping to keep the nation’s 
industries, merchants and pro- 
fessions going—all the vast 
ramifications which are inter- 
dependent one on the other and 
on the $1,000, $2,000, $3,000 a 
year circulated by each worker. 


What-the Census Figures 
Show 
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But the United States is on 
the upgrade. The 1920 census 
gave an increase of 13,738,350 
over that of 1910. Also, the death rate in the registration area 
dropped from 17.3 per 1,000 in 1900 to 12.3 per 1,000 in 1923. 
Last year alone, a million citizens were saved who might not have 
had the chance of life had health conditions in 1923 been what 
they were in 1900. 

On a very low average that means about $1,000,000,000 in the 
nation’s money box. And the first six months of 1923 was the 
period of greatest growth in the nation’s history, the period of 
the lowest death rate on record. And why? Because the nation 
has learned how to conserve the resources of manhood and woman- 
hood through public health service. 

In this fight against death and disease every factor counts, as a 
comparison of census figures shows. There is not a public health 
nurse in this country who has not contributed in some measure to 
this splendid record. Take just one aspect, helping mothers in 
the prenatal period and thus enabling them safely to pass through 
their ordeal and to bring healthier babies into the nation, lowering 
the maternity death rate and the infant mortality rate as well. 

It is significant that the death rate for babies 
is higher than that for any other age except over 
75. In some states, one baby in every ten dies 
before it reaches one year. But this is a problem 
on which public health nurses are especially 
working. Every thing is done to preserve citizens 
for the nation. Here is a splendid illustration: 





By Margaret Thomas 


Showing a Massachusetts mother how to treat her baby’s eyes 


Christmas is the season for kindling the fire of hospitality . 
in the hall, the genial fire of charity in the heart.—W. Irving. 


In Blue Earth county, Minn., the doctor 
asked nursing care for a family where one 
adult and three children were sick. As their temperatures ranged 
from 103 to 106.4 he said it would be very unusual if all the family 
were saved. The nurse stayed in that home three days and-two 
nights, nursing the patients and teaching other members of the 
family how to care for them. When she left, they were all on the 
road to recovery. While a county nurse can not always go into 
a home for so long a period, this was an emergency equaled only 
by the influenza epidemic of 1918. 

In an isolated community in Missouri a public health nurse was 

* summoned to a poor and needy 

family where a girl nine years 
old had been badly burned. 
She found the father, mother, 
and six children (with little or 
no clothing) living in one room 
heated by an old, broken- 
down stove. The little girl 
had been trying to fix the fire 
when some sparks set her 
ragged dress afire. Her eleven- 
year-old brother, ill with croup, 
grabbed a bucketful of icy 
water and threw it over her. 
The water froze. When they 
got the ice and what was left 
of the dress off the child, she 
was nearly dead, but thanks 
to the attention the doctor 
and the nurse gave her, she 
recovered. In addition the 
nurse did what she could for 
the boy, cleaned up the room, 
saw that food and clothing 
were provided for the family 
and helped them find another 
more comfortable home. 

These are not isolated in- 
stances. They can be multi- 
plied a hundredfold. No county 
in the United States which has 
a public health nurse but 
knows of the precious lives she has been instrumental in saving. 

One of the principal diseases which public health nurses fight is 
tuberculosis. In season and out, they emphasize through their 
work in schools and among school children the importance of good 
food, rest, fresh air and careful supervision, the only dependable 
method of prevention. 


That Dread Disease, Tuberculosis 


The pity is that this is a disease of the relatively young. Accord- 
ing to census figures, most deaths take place when the sufferer is 
between 20 and 24 years old. 

Every bit of the preventive work the nurses are doing is urgently 
needed. Because there has been ignorance and neglect in this 
respect, tuberculosis costs the United States $5,000,000 a year in 
lost man power. This does not include the cost to the individual 
as well as to the state if the life is saved. Pennsylvania maintains 
four state sanatoria and has 20 more semi-state or private in- 
stitutions as well as 123 tuberculosis clinics. The appropriation 
of the State Department of Health is $1,385,060. 

Which is the cheaper for nation, state and in- 
dividual? More public health nurses, showing 
people how to keep well and preventing this = 
dread scourge, or to abolish the big expense and = 
continue to lose by death, by lost labor, by direct 

Continued on page 66 
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Salad Fork, Individual Ice Cream Fork 


ITHOUT, bright winter sky. 

Within, glow of hearth... 

gayness of holly and mistle- 

S08 ks laughter ... ang 

“1847 Rogers Bros.” in 

keeping with life’s happiest 

moments! Naturally this finest silverplate is 
selected for gifts at holidays, weddings and 
Constantly it graces well-set 
For more than _three- 


anniversaries. 
tables everywhere. 


oo 


Crisis or Grape Fruit Spoon 
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Cold Meat 
Fork 


quarters of a century the most fastidious 
hostesses have appreciated its beauty and dura- 
bility. “To-day, as always, it represents the 
peak of good taste! Your dealer has “1847 
Rogers Bros.’’ in a number of patterns (the 
Anniversary is illustrated) and in a variety of 
pieces to encourage correct table setting. 

For further illustrations of the Anniversary 
and other patterns, write for folder Z-13. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Get this beautiful 


MARIGOLD 


ro in. high, 15% in. long, 
Bronze Metal Columns, Guilt 
Metal Trimmings, 5 in. Dec- 
orated Dial, Convex Glass, 
Gold Plated Sash with Silver 
Bezel, 8-Day Movement with 
Hour and Half Hour Strike 
on Cathe- 

dral Gong ° 


=n) 


low-priced clock 


HIS jet black clock with its 

surface polished smooth as a 
mirror, and its gilded decorations, 
is a handsome ornament as well 
as an accurate timekeeper. 

It is called “Marigold.” Two 
antique bronze pilasters on ei- 
ther side of the dial lend it dig- 
nity and flank handsome gilded 
urns, such as the beauty-loving 
Greeks of ancient days admired. 
It has dainty gilded feet. It of- 


fers a remarkable clock value at 
a “how-can-they-do-it” low 
price. 

A Sessions Clock makes an 
ideal Christmas gift because of 
its lasting beauty and usefulness 
—a constant reminder of affec- 
tion and friendship. 

Give them for Christmas and get one 
for your own home. See your dealer at 
once. Jewelers and department stores 


have them. Write us for free booklet, 
“Friendly Clocks.” 


THE SESSIONS CLOCK CO., 133 East Main St., Forestville, Conn. 


New York: 1750 Woolworth Building. 
SURPRISE 


Mahogany Finish Case; 9% in. high, 19 tn. long, 
id Di id Plated Sash 
with Silver Bezel, 8-Day Movement with Hour and 


$13.50 


id Dial, Convex Glass, Gol 


5 in. Ivoro 


Half Hour Strike on Cathedral Gong. 
(With Siloer Finish Dial $1.00 extra) 


Chicago: 5 North Wabash Avenue 
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DEPENDABLE TIME 
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AGENTS «coon income 


Youcan sell Premier Knife Sharpeners 
to housewives, restaurants, stores, 
etc. 9 out of 10 will buy. Sells for 
50¢. Writetoday for attractive 
MFG. CO 


offer. . . 
Dept. 37, Detroit, Mich. 









Make HOOKED RUGS 


aint; inexpensive; here to stay. Easy to make with 
URNHAM-CRAFT PATTERNS on Burlap and Outfit. 


SEND 2c for BOOK OF 50 DESIGNS and instructions. 
RALPH WARREN BURNHAM, Dept. FJ-1, ipswich, Mass. 
















Rush your name and address and 
learn how to get this handsome 14 Kt 
gold filled man’s watch and chain 
WITHOUT COST. Watch has 10 jewel 
Lever movement. Write today—don't 
delay for watch plan WITHOUT COST. 
RELIABLE SALES CO., 

434 Broadway, Dept. 269, New York City 





















housewife should 

know Riegel's Jewel Brand 
Glassine—the clear, crys- 
tal-like paper—free from 
wax and chemicals. Itis 
moisture-proof, grease- 
roof and airtight. Fine 













5 lo or keepi 
—a ping foods fresh in 
Ly 3 the refrigerator. 





em, 
Send 10c for trial Glassine Purity Pack 
RIEGEL’S JEWEL BRAND GLASSINE 
WARREN MFG. CO., 8 W. 40th St., New York 











A useful 
Christmas gift 








Positively identified by the Ace trade mark 
on the frame. A few strokes through 

the discs will sharpen the dullest knife. 

Try your hardware dealer first or send $1.00 








to 
ACE HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 
Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 





A Christmas Party. ‘j 
By Aunt Harriet 





LEASE give suggestions for a Christmas 
party for children. Mother’s Helper. 


A Jack Frost party is sure to prove popular 
with the youngsters and is not difficult to 
arrange. The snow man who greets the 
young guests is made of cotton batting, but 
he looks like a real snow man. Two sticks 
wrapped in many thicknesses of cotton form 
the legs, which are nailed to a block of wood 
to make a foundation. The other parts of 
the body are made Of rolls of cotton batting 
sewed or wired in place. He wears a fur cap 
and has long white whiskers made of crépe 





Centerpiece of cardboard and crépe paper 


paper, if horse hair is not available. On the 
floor beside him lies his pack. In one hand 
he carries a string of sleigh-bells; in the 
other,.a Christmas stocking. The mother or 
an older sister might act as hostess, acting 
the part of Mrs. Jack Frost and superin- 
tending the games in such a manner that the 
young guests will be kept busy. 

As each child arrives he is given a white 
paper cap, and when all have assembled, they 
are given the opportunity of decorating Jack 
Frost. The children are blindfolded one at 
a time and after being turned around three 
or four times are told to walk up to Jack 
Frost and place their caps on his head. The 
child who first succeeds gets a small prize. 

Each child is then allowed to throw a soft 
rubber ball, attempting to hit Jack Frost’s 
string of bells. The first one who succeeds 
receives the Christmas stocking and pre- 
sides over its contents. Other successful 
contestants draw a prize from the pack, and 
at the close of the contest each child draws 
one of the snow man’s gifts. 

The children will all enjoy the game of 
Jack Frost in which the children form a 
circle, with one child who represents Jack 
Frost standing in the center. ‘“Jack’’ runs 
around inside the circle, touches a child on 
the right hand and goes back to his place 
again. The child thus touched, says, ‘Jack 
Frost came this way.’’ The child at her left 
asks: ‘‘What did he do?’’ Child No. 1 re- 
plies ‘‘He nipped my hand” (shaking the - 
hand). Child No. 2 tells No. 3 about Jack 
Frost,, and the same question and answer 
follow. This is repeated, each child doing as 
No. 1 did, and thus it goes around the circle 
back to No. 1 again. Jack Frost then steps 
out and nips this child’s left hand, and now 
both hands are shaking. Each time Jack 
nips some part of the body, until the children 
are hopping up and down and shaking all 
over, which of course is great fun for them. 
Mrs. Jack Frost then says ‘‘Jack Frost is 
coming this way,’’ and whispers a word to 
each of the children. To some she whispers, 
“hish,’”’ to others, “hush’’ and to others 
“hash.’”’” At a given signal from her, the 
players call out their words together and the 
result is a big sneeze, which makes all laugh. 

Some one is then selected to represent 
Jack Frost. Other players are given the 
names of Christmas gifts, such as a doll, a 
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box of candy, or a book. A number of chairs 
are arranged in the middle of the room, with 
one chair less than the number of players, not 
counting Jack Frost.- Jack then takes his 
place in the center of the room and calls for 
them one at a time. The first one called 
comes forward and takes hold of Jack’s coat, 
then each one in turn, as he is called, takes 
hold of the player who precedes him until 
there is a long line behind the leader. Jack 
then begins to run around the chairs, the 
others after him until he suddenly cals 
“Christmas Gift’’ when the players must sit 
down. As there are not enough chairs, one 
player will be left standing and he musé 
pay a forfeit. As each player drops out, a 
chair is removed until only one is left. 





Christmas Dainties 


Chinese tea-cakes are novel, but good. To 
make, work one-fourth cupful of shortening 
(using equal parts of butter and lard) until 
creamy; then add gradually, while beating 
constantly, one cupful of brown sugar. 
Dissolve one-eighth teaspoonful of soda in 
one tablespoonful of cold water, and add to 
first mixture; then add one-half teaspoonful 
of vanilla and one cupful of flour. Make into 
balls, place on buttered tin sheet, one and 
one-half inches apart, and bake in a hot oven. 














A glass of cranberry marmalade on a 
paper plate, trimmed up for gift purposes 


Cranberry marmalade requires three quarts 
of washed cranberries, four good cooking 
apples, pared and cut in small pieces, two 
pounds of seeded and chopped raisins; boil 
until tender, in two quarts of water, then add 
juice and grated rind of four oranges and six 
pounds of sugar; after mixing together, cook 
until thick. When done turn into glasses or 
jars and cover with paraffin. This can be 
made at almost any time and is excellent. 


Brown cookies are made with one cupful 
of brown sugar, one cupful of water, one cup- 
ful of seeded raisins, one-half cupful of lard, 
one teaspoonful cinnamon, one-quarter of a 
nutmeg (grated), one-eighth teaspoonful of 
salt, three and one-half cupfuls of flour, one 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in hot water, 
one teaspoonful of baking-powder. Boil 
together for five minutes, the water, sugar, 
raisins, lard, cinnamon, nutmeg and salt. 
Remove from the fire and let cool. When 
cold, add soda (dissolved in hot water), flour 
and baking-powder. Drop from teaspoon on 
a greased pan, bake in a moderate oven. 


Raisin fudge requires one square unsweet- 
ened chocolate, two cupfuls of sugar, one-half 
cupful of milk, one tablespoonful of butter, 
one teaspoonful of vanilla, one-half cupful of 
seedless raisins. Put milk, sugar and choco- 
late in a saucepan and cook without stirring 
until mixture forms a soft ball when dropped 
in cold water. Remove from fire, add butter 
and set aside until partially cold, then add 
raisins and vanilla and beat until creamy. 
Pour into a buttered pan, cut into squares. 


Pork cake will keep fresh for weeks and is 
excellent to have on hand for emergencies. 
The cake requires two cupfuls of sugar, one 
cupful of molasses, three eggs, one pound of 
salt pork (finely chopped), one cupful of 
boiling water, one pound o ed raisins, 
one pound of currants, one-quarter pound of 
citron or candied orange 1 (thinly sliced), 
one tablespoonful of a, three teaspoon- 
fuls of cinnamon, one teaspoonful each of 
allspice and cloves, one nutmeg (grated), 
five cupfuls of pastry flour, reserving enough 
to flour the fruit. Dissolve soda in a little of 
the boiling water, pour remainder of boilin 
water over pork. In a few moments ad 
sugar, cream together, then add eggs and- 
beat well; then add molasses, spices, flour 
and soda, mixing thoroughly. ast of all 
add fruit, well floured, pour in well-greased 
pans and bake in a moderate oven. 











SHORT CUTS TO FOOD MEN REALLY LIKE 


For Christmas Week— 
the New Market Day Special!” 


cA 4 lb, 
bargain 
RAISINS 


























Plump, tender seedless raisins from the 
famous San Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys of California now come in this 
new money-saving package. Ask your 








grocer for it today 


True holiday cheer 


in special dishes and in the 
simplest foods alike 


The fragrant plum-pudding, set 


thick with raisins, the bowl of 


raisins and nuts! What would 
Christmas be without them? 
Since time immemorial, plump, 
tender raisins have been feast-day 
dainties. 

This year be sure there are 
plenty of raisins in the bowl. And 
leave it out where the kiddies and 
the whole family can have all 
they want. 

For wonderful, new goodness in 
plum pudding, try the tested 
recipe given below. See too how 
much time and work this recipe 
saves you. 

Not just at Christmas, but all 
the year round, raisins bring true 
holiday cheer. A number of the 
simplest foods can be easily trans- 


Grown and packed by 


formed into real treats—even.on 
the busiest days—just by adding 
raisins, 

Many time-saving hints and 

practical recipes are given in the 
folder “‘Short Cuts to Food Men 
Really Like.” Use the coupon be- 
low to send for it today—also the 
new 46 page book “‘Recipes with 
Raisins,” 
Pium Puppinc:—/% cup Rai- 
sins; 4 cup molasses; ¥4 cup milk; 
17% cups flour; 3 tablespoons fat; 
Y% teaspoon soda; ¥%4 teaspoon salt; 
\% teaspoon cloves; % teaspoon all- 
spice; 4% teaspoon nutmeg. Melt 
fat, add molasses, milk; then the 
dry ingredients which have been 
sifted together and the floured rai- 
sins. Beat well and steam in a 
greased covered tin 2 hours._ 


FREE—the valuable folder, “Short Cuts 
to Food Men Really Like” — also the new 
46 page book “Recipes with Raisins.” 
Just fill out this coupon and mail it today 





Su n- M a 1 d PE APE a RR 


Raisin Growers 
OF CALIFORNIA 


raisins grown and packed by Sun-Maid are luced and 
ec ape et de efforts of over 16,500 


ected through th 


lifornia farmers. To our friends on the farms, we offer 


this delicious sun-cured fruit of our vineyards. 


# “a 

| Raisin | 

| Dept. B-412, Fresno, California | 
Please send us free of charge, as in- 

| dicated Dy, crosses 5 c wa | 

0 The folder, “Short Cuts to 

Men Really Like.” ; 
0 The 46 page book, “Recipes with 

| Raisins. | 

| | 

| | 
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A Gift of Christmas 


As HAPPINESS 


NDEED, she will appreciate Armand Cold Cream 
Powder! It’s beautiful and useful and a very pretty 
compliment to her own daintiness and good taste. 
It will bring her happiness too. 


Armand Cold Cream Powder 
was originated by a man who 
knows that Beauty brings hap- 
piness and who realizes that 
women enjoy life most when 
they are pleasantly conscious of 
looking their best. A magic 
touch of cold cream makes it 
the perfect powder for com- 
plexions that are much exposed 
to outdoor weather. It stays 
on till it’s washed off, enhancing 
natural loveliness and protect- 
ing sensitive skin. Its soft fra- 
grance is appealing. It is finer 
and smoother, blending more 
effectively than other -powders. 
In White, Pink, Creme, Brunette, 
Tint Natural. 


Among the many Armand aids you 
will find something to suit your gift 
ye gg Signe gg Powders, Creams, 

ouge, Lip Stick, Soap. In their gay 
charm, Armand packages are always 
fascinating. Pink and white checks, with 
a piquante blue thread and the silhouette 
head of the lovely French belle of the 
Louis XVI period, the ever-present 
Armand trade-mark. 


Prices range from soc to $10.00. 


The Cold Cream Powder is $1.00. 
Compactes are $1.00 and $1.50. 


ARMAND—Des Moines 
Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada 
Florian et Armand, Paris 
Florian and Armand, Lrd., Londoa 





MAN D 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK - & :WHITE - BOXES 


¢ No matter where purchased—if any 
Armand product does not entirely 
please you, you may take it back 
and your money will be returned. 








PATENTS rent. rapa lowed Send dra 
ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 

















4-POUND Wonderful SILK and VELVET BARGAINS 


Fe Work, Portieres, Etc. Send 10 

Cents for big kage of large, beautiful silk 

remnants, including free quilt and agents’ 
escribing our 


ing 
SIALISAEM inctructons how ts carn money st bomeby sewing, 
UNION S. WORKS 279 FACTORY ST., BOONVI N. Y¥ 





Agents — Big Profits 


Easy—(Sworn proof) introducing New Style Guar- 
anteed Goaerye bust wear or laced . Exe 
ience unnecessary — Spare time satisfactory. 

‘our pay —_ in advance. cinoly write orders. 

We deliver collect. Sam; urnished. All 
colors—grades, including silks—wools—heathers. 


MAC-0-CHEE COMPANY, Room 21712, Cincinnati, Ohio 


























your 


dealer. 
A. S. HINDS CO., Dept. 46, Portland, Mc. 











Is Goiter a Regional 





Disease ? 


I ee 


disease since the sixth century, and since 

en it has been found in all parts of the 

world. The peculiar characteristic of this 

disease is that it is much more common in 

some regions than others. The disease is 

most common in the Himalayas, the Alps, 
and the Pyrenees. : 

In this country goiter is most prevalent 
through Washington, Montana, the Dakotas, 
and the Great Lakes region. Thousands of 
human beings in these regions suffer from 
goiter and large sums of money are lost yearly 
due to this dreaded disease among livestock. 

Why should goiter be more common in 
these regions than in other parts of the United 
States? The connection of goiter with drink- 
ing water and diet is a very old belief, for 
goiter wells are mentioned by Pliny. Men in 
India were known to have used water from 
goiter wells in order to acquire the disease 
and thus escape conscription. Many ex- 
planations have been given why some wells 
are goiterous and others are not, but recent 
work has shown that the difference is due to 
the iodin content of the water. 


The Use of Iodin 


Dr. David Marine, working with school 
children in Akron, O., has shown that by 
giving children from ten to 17 years of age 
two to three grains of sodium iodide daily 
for a period of ten days, twice yearly, goiter 
in almost all of these children could be pre- 
vented. Equal results have been obtained 
with children in other parts of the goiter 
region and also with livestock. ‘This demon- 
strates that the administration of iodin to 
the diet will prevent goiter, but why should 
it be necessary to add iodin in certain regions 
and not others? 

McClendon of the University of 
Minnesota answers the question quite com- 
pletely. He has made a study of water from 
all the different parts of the United States 
and determined the amount of iodin in each 
sample. He compared these data with those 
collected by the War Department regarding 
the distribution of goiter in drafted men. 
There was found to be an inverse ratio be- 
tween the amount of iodin in the water and 
the goiter rate per thousand men. If a 
region was found to have a high goiter rate, 
the percentage of iodin in the water from 
this district was found to be very low, and 
vice versa. 


Four Goiter Regions 


From these data it is possible to divide the 
United States into four distinct regions with 
regard to the distribution of goiter and 
iodin content of the water. Of course, there 
is a blending of the districts due to the 
migration of the people and transportation of 
food and drink. It is not intended to intimate 
that there is enough iodin in any drinking 
water to prevent goiter. 

Even in the regions where the water is 
relatively very rich in iodin, the actual 
quahtity is so small that ten quarts of water 
would have to be drunk daily for a normal 
consumption of the mineral, to say nothing 
of the regions of very low iodin content. The 
iodin content of the water is, however, an 
indication of the amount of iodin found in 
the food raised in this region. 

We must conclude, therefore, that goiter is 
a regional disease dependent upon iodin dis- 
tribution. If we live in a district of low 
iodin concentration, the only available relief 
is the use of sodium iodide in proportions 
suggested by Dr. Marine. Introduction of 
this compound in the diet, especially the diet 
of growing children, is as important in these 
regions as the vitamin question. : 

Certain cities in the Great Lakes region 
are adding iodin to the water supply to insure 
a proper supply for their citizens. Companies 
manufacturing table salt are introducing 
small amounts of sodium iodide in the salt 
they sell to meet the demand. Both of these 
are good ideas, but every person in a goiter- 
ous region should make it an individual 
question and if necessary consult the family 
physician. Parents should use special care 
in determining that the children are abun- 
dantly supplied with iodin. Our slogan 
should be: ‘‘Have our children been properly 
supplied with iodin this year?’’ 

Conrad A. Elvehjem: 


GF iseace has been regarded as a definite 
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OME interesting designs for needlework- 
ers are offered this month.- The luncheon 
or tea cloth No. 474—12 shows the Oriental 
influence in the embroidery. The cloth is 
made of oysterette—an artistic white crash. 





No. 474—12 


The embroidery is done in shades of blue for 
the flowers, with black for stems and the 
outline of the vase. The decoration on the 
vase is in single stitches in shades of blue. 
Oysterette 36 inches square (for the cloth) 
hemstitched around the scallops for crochet, 
and stamped for embroidery $1.10; without 
the hemstitching, 90 cents: Floss for em- 
broidery, 40 cents. No. 475—12—Four 
napkins to match tea cloth No. 474—12, 
hemstitched around the edge and. stamped, 
65 cents. Without hemstitching, 50 cents. 
Floss for embroidery, 25 cents. 














ne 


No. 477—12 


The tan centerpiece No. 477—12 is em- 
broidered with rope cotton in shades of olive 
brown. The design is open and with the 
coarse cotton works up very quickly. The 
centerpiece measures 36 inches across; 
stamped on heavy tan linen, the price is 
$1.75: in tan needleweave (an art material), 
$1.10. Floss for working designs, $1; for 
working edge, 40 cents. 

Pillow-cases make a charming gift for a 
shower or to a recent hostess. No. 472—12 











No. 472—12 


is made of fine white tubing. A chart for the 
crochet edge is supplied with the crochet 
cotton. Fine bleached tubing, 42 x 36 inches, 
stamped for pillow-cases, $1.75 a pair. Floss 
for working, 35 cents. Cotton for crochet 
(with chart), 35 cents. 








Continued on page 67 
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A Blabon floor of Carpet Inlaid Linoleum (pattern 584) with small fabric rugs thrown over it. 


So helpfulin modern furnishing 


se! 
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32-page, 8” 
brochure, beautifully 
illustra in color. 
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Blabon’s Linoleum. 


BLABONS Linoleum 


What possibilities of color and decorative 
treatment, with Blabon floor to harmonize! 
That is the beauty of Blabon floors of 
Linoleum—so helpful in modern furnishing, 
because they fit in with any decorative scheme. 


Blabon floors, always beautiful, never need 
expensive refinishing. Their smooth surface is 
sanitary—no dirt can grind in. They give the 
warmth of a double floor. Blabon floors are 
moderate in price to start with, and economi- 
cal to maintain. They are easily kept bright 
and clean by going over them occasionally 
with a damp cloth. They lighten household 
cares. Springy and comfortable to walk upon. 
Fabric rugs may be thrown over them, if desired. 


In Blabon Plain or Inlaid Linoleums the 
colors and patterns go through to the burlap 
back and remain distinct and bright all 
through the long life of the linoleum. Occa- 
sional waxing and polishing preserves the 
beauty of their tones and patterns, and addslife. 


There are many places in the home where Blabon 
Printed Linoleums, even more moderate in price, may 
be used to advantage. A good floor varnish applied 
once or twice a year helps to preserve the original 
appearance of the pattern. 


Any good home-furnishing or department store can 
show you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum 
look for the name Blabon. 


Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are beautiful, 
sanitary, mothproof. They lie flat without fastening. 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘“The Floor for the Modern 
Home”, will be sent, free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 
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Mellin’s Food and 
milk is just the diet a 
baby needs to thrive 
and develop, as Nature 


intended. 


Send for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, 





THE FARM JOURNAL 





Boston, Mass. Ny 
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MAKE BIG MONEY 


Take Orders for Patent Fian- 

nel Shirts — Patent Work 

Shirts —High Grade Dress 
Factory tow Some- 
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NEW 


MONEY SAVING 


* BOOK 


stove, range or furnace. 
Take advantage of the 
biggest SALE in our 24 
years. Kalamazoo 
quality isthehighest ; pricesare 
at bedrock. This is the year to 
buy. Send for our big, new 
log—it’s full of newideas, new fea- 
models. 200 barg: 


FURNACES 'S 


= ie 8 \! 
tee. Quick, safe delivery. Kila he E 
000 pleased customers. oy 
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Direct to You 








Christmas Presents 
from Left Overs 








NE of Our Folks recently asked how 

she could use the cotton pieces left 
from her family sewing. The Household 
Editor put on her thinking cap and it was 
interesting to see how many things could 
be made of these left overs, with no ex- 
penditure save for time and thread. 

Plaid and checked ginghams make nice 
trimmings for garments made of chambray 
or unbleached muslin, while chambray will 
trim gingham. Pretty doilies can be made 
of ten-inch squares of gingham; the edges 
are raveled to form a one-inch fringe. 
These doilies (see Fig. 1) are nice to use 





Fig. 1 


when serving fruit or tea or light refresh- 
ments, saving the linen napkins. Quite in 
keeping with the fad for rag rugs is the 
holder shown with the doily. This is 
made just like a braided rug, with smaller 
strands of course, and the one pictured 
was made of soft blue, rose and white rags. 

Nice bags to hold one’s shoes when 
traveling are made of lawn, batiste or 
other light-weight material. The bags 
should measure about 714 by 12% inches. 
Finish with a casing and draw string and 
instead of wrapping your extra shoes in 











Fig. 2 


rags or paper, slip each one into a bag. 
Smaller pieces of lawn make dainty hand- 
kerchiefs, the edges being rolled and over- 
cast with colored embroidery thread. 
Any traveler would appreciate the use- 
ful bag pictured in Fig. 2. The bag was 
made of dress voile lined with pongee from 
an old dress. The four sections forming 
the top and the oblong piece which forms 
the bottom of the bag are stiffened with 
cardboard. The bag holds gloves, hand- 
kerchiefs, belts and other small articles. 
Extra strings for baby caps can be made 
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permanent mending 





WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? As in anything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’s insures permanent repairs. 
Insist on LePage’s. 
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BREATHE FREELY 


Anointnostrils before} 
retiring with | 

“Inentholalum | — 

Mentholatum Co. Buffalo, N.Y. Wichita, Kans. 
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husiastie weavers - 
pe d, you learn instantl 
with our simple directions, fully protected by our 
Refund Guarantee all says trial, WRITE TODAY. 
for our FREE Loom Book,—it tells how to increase your 
income and quotes reduced prices and easy terms  @ 
on our wonderful new looms. = 8 
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UNION LOOM WORKS, 280 Factory St., Boonville, N.Y. 


NEW LAMP BURNS J 


Beats Electric or Gas 
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A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 7 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
gas or electricity, has been tested by the ~ 
U. 8S. Government and 35 leading uni- 9 
versities and found to be superior to 10 
ordinary oil lamps. It burns without odor, “ 
smoke or noise—no pumping up, is simple, “9 
clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 6% com- @ 
mon kerosene (coal oil). I 

The inventor is offering to send a lamp) © 
on 10 days’ trial, or even to give one to the ~ 
first user in each locality who will help him 7 
introduce it. Write him today for full pare — 
ticulars. Also ask him to explain how you — 
can get the agency, and without experience — 
earn big money. B. 4 

N. P. JOHNSON, $ 
609 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. = 



































of fine white lawn. The sides and one end 
of each string should be finished with a 
narrow hem, the other end has a wider 
hem which can be hemstitched or briar 
stitched and edged with narrow lace. 
Collar and cuff sets can be made out of 
voile, lawn, organdy, Swiss and linen. 
Small pieces of linen make nice centers for 
doilies or can be cut square and joined by 
simple crochet stitches as shown in the 
tray cover, Fig. 3. Larger pieces of dress 
linen, white or colored, can be made into 
guest towels. The one illustrated in Fig. 
4 was made of two pieces of yellow linen. 
The center, measuring 16 by 20 inches, 
has napery hems along the sides, the ends 
are finished with a hem two inches wide 
with a simple crochet insertion between. 


Fig. 3 


Toy animals can be made of ratine and 
wash flannel. White ratine and crépe 
make very nice wash-cloths. Other ma- 
terials are used for dolls and dolls’ clothes. 
— and rag rugs use up other pieces. 

otton materials are better for crocheted 
or knitted rugs than for those which are 
hooked or braided. Crépe, chambray and 
some of the figured prints can be used for 
applique designs on women’s and chil- 
dren’s garments and on household articles. 

When making work shirts, morning 
dresses or aprons, try making several 
garments from one kind of material. It 
will cut to far better advantage and the 
pieces left from cutting will be of more 
use than if each garment were made of a 
different material. 





Fig. 4 





A Cold Weather Comfort 


The majority of farmers own some kind 
of an automobile and in the winter those 
who ride in the back seat usually complain 
of cold feet, especially if the ride is a very 
long one. This can be avoided if a feather 
cushion is made for the bottom of the car. 

When killing poultry save all the feath- 
ers except the wing and tail feathers, 
which have the large quills. Scald the 
feathers, then dry thoroughly. Take a 
cotton feed bag such as poultry mash 
comes in, dye it a dark color, and fill it 
with the feathers. Sew up the end of the 
bag and use this for a foot cushion and 
there will be no more. complaints of cold 
feet when riding in cold weather. C. A. J. 





ie is not the leap at the start but 
the steady going on that gets 
there. John Wanamaker. 
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HE New Ingersoll Yankee in its cheery 
red box makes a fine Christmas gift. 


This new model has the dependability that 
everyone expects in an Ingersoll, and in ad- 
dition has many new features of grace and 
beauty, such as the antique bow and crown, 
closer casing and a new dial. Price $1.76. 


Your dealer can show you Ingersolls to fit 
every purse and purpose. Sizes for men and 
women, boys and girls. Radiolite dials that 
tell time in the dark. Jeweled models in 
nickel and gold-filled cases. 





Yankee Radiolite 


$9.75 
The Yankee 


Radiolite figures and 
hands. Tells time 


in the dark. 





Prices from 
$1.75 to $1 1-00 





Eclipse Radiolite 





$4.00 
aah The thin model Eclipse 
Waterbury equipped with luminous 
$5.50 dial, Tells time in 
the dark. 


A jeweled watch for $5.50. 
12-size. Nickel case, Com- 
bines stamina with style. 
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Thousands of mothers tell us 
they would not be without 
m’s Musterole, the new 

and milder form of good old 

Musterole especially pre- 

pared for use on babies and 

small children. 

In the dead of night, when they are 
awakened by the warning, croupy 
cough, they rub the clean, white oint- 
ment gently over the child’s throat 
and chest and then go back to bed. 

Children’s Musterole, like regular 
Musterole, penetrates the skin with a 
warming tingle and goes quickly to the 
seat of the trouble. 

It does not blister like the old-fash- 
joned mustard plaster and it is not 
messy to apply. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it 
takes the kink out of stiff necks, makes 
sore throats well, stops oroupy coughs 
and colds. In jars, 35c. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


CHILDREN’S 








MILD - 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








ORANGES, $3.25 fsa sstandara™Siney ‘of Sejected 
GRAPEFRUIT peep meyyce Pee Sins 
$2.75 for information. Dept. C. 


MYAKKA FARMS CO., - Myakka City, Florida 
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Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before . churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gal- 
lon of cream and out 
of your churn comes 
butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dan- 
delion Butter Color” 
is purely vegetable, 
harmless, and meets 
all State and 
National food laws. 
Used for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely 
tasteless. Large bottles cost only 35 cents 


at drug or grocery stores. Write for free 
cusps bottle. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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T is by no means surprising that the 

sleeveless dress has gone out of favor; 
let us hope that it will never return for 
general wear, for a more unbecoming style 
could hardly be conceived. Bare arms 
are permissible under artificial light, 
against evening dress and for certain 
times or events, but the average street or 
day dress makes an unbecoming back- 
ground for bare arms, especially for arms 
coarsened by exposure to sun and wind. 

Bodice skirt No. 4951 and tunic blouse 
No. 4942 make an attractive costume. 
The dress is made of brown prunella cloth, 
with panel vest of brown and tan figured 
crépe. Navy serge, with vest of satin 
embroidered in heavy silk, and a skirt of 
plain satin, or of the serge, would make a 
good combination. 

Pleated skirt No. 4898 is made of wool 
poplin; the blouse, No. 4916, is made of 
brocaded poplin in silk and wool. Plain 
and figured crépe could be used with good 
results, or the could be made entirely 
of serge or flannel with the blouse edged 
with braid. 

Comfort and good lines make dress No. 
4927 an excellent model for a matronly 
figure. The dress is shown made of figured 
percale, but wool crépe, wool taffeta or 
poplin with collar and cuffs of silk would 
make a very desirable dress. 

The apron shown in No. 4960 is made of 
black and white percale edged with rose- 
colored bias feld tape. Unbleached muslin 
or plain chambray, edged with bias folds 
of plaid gingham, would be quite as pretty. 

The attractive dress for girls pictured in 
No. 4755 has a pleated skirt and jumper 
of brown wool crépe with guimpe made of 
ecru pongee silk. Another pleasing com- 
bination would include a skirt and guimpe 
made of wool plaid and a jumper made of 
flannel in a harmonizing shade. 

Girls’ dress No. 4938 is cut on simpler 
lines and could be made up prettily in 
wool crépe, poplin, plaid linen or ratine. 

Flannel in ome and tan checks and 
plain tan was used for the pretty smock 
dress shown in No. 4940. This is a pleas- 
ing arrangement of two materials, al- 
though the dress could be made of one 
material, with lacer of a contrasting color. 

An excellent pattern for either new or 
old material is shown in girls’ coat No. 
4949. A gored skirt would provide ample 
material for the smaller sizes, and the 
trimming of fur or fur fabric could be 
omitted, if desired. The raglan sleeves 
are comfortable, and easily made and put 
in. If the inserted pockets are too difficult 
to manage, use patch pockets. 

The pleasing suit for a small boy pic- 
tured in No. 4921 is made of heavy blue 
eotton, with a collar of blue and white 
check. Jersey cloth, flannel, serge, gabar- 
dine and linen are also suitable materials. 

The cunning outfit for little girls shown 
in No. 4948 ineludes a dress, slip petticoat 
and one-piece drawers. The dress could 
be made of madras, chambray, crépe or 
batiste, the petticoat and drawers are 
made of longeloth, muslin or cambric. 

Toy pattern No. 4787 includes the be- 
loved Teddy bear and an imposing giraffe, 





The Farm Journal Patterns 
A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents im coin for our 
up-to-date 1924-25 Fall and Winter Catalog, con- 
taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Please do not 
send stamps. 
Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Ade. 





The toys can be made of flannel or ratine 
filled with hosiery torn into small pieces. * 
































4951. Ladies’ Bodice Skirt. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; 
medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 
46-48 inches bust re. 

4942. Ladies’ Tunic Blouse. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 inches bust measure. 5 

4940. Girls’ Smock Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

4949. Girls’ Coat. 4 sizes: 1, 2, 4, 6 years, 

4938. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

4898. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 25, 27, 29, $1, 88, 35, 87 
inches waist measure, with corresponding 
hip measure 37, 39, 41, 43, 45, 47 inches. 

4916. Ladies’ Blouse. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 88, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

4755. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4927. Ladies’ Dress. 8 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48, 50 inches bust measure. 

4921. Boys’ . 4sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

4960. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, medium, 
large, extra large. 

4787. Toys. One size. 

4948. Little Girls’ Set. 5 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
years. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 
number and size of the pattern wanted. 
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S a means of making money in spare 
A time, nothing ever paid me better 

than weaving rugs and carpets. It 

has been nearly ten years since I did any 
weaving, but I see no reason why 

this work shouldn’t pay well for 
farm women today. 2 

My loom was an old home-made 
one that was brought from Virginia 
about 50 years ago, and had done 
service for several generations of 
— when it came to me. It was 

arder to operate than the lighter 
commercial looms on the market 
now, but.it did splendid work. 

The charge for weaving was 15 
cents a yard for carpet a yard wide. 
This charge would be higher now. 
The rags and warp were furnished 
-s the one having the work done, 
of course. 

The work was slack during the 
summer months, mainly because I 
would not take much work; I had 
to take care of my garden and 
chickens then. I always had more 
than I could do in the winter and 
early spring. 

The nice thing about the work is 
that you can use a few minutes now 
and then; that is, use spare time 
whenever you have it. If dinner is 
ready, and the men are late coming 
from the field—and you know there 
isn’t much you can do then—just 

ut in those few minutes at the 
oom. I used to turn out about 30 
yards a week; some weeks I would 
weave more, and some a little bit less. 

I am still using in my bedrooms some of 
the rugs I wove ten years ago, and they 
are in good shape yet. These were made 
of the best of rags, and I did the best job 
on them that I knew how to do. 

The only times I didn’t like weaving 





Rugs and carpets both useful and ornamental 
come from such looms as the one shown 


were when I would get a poor lot of warp, 


or a poor lot of rags. Once in a while a 
customer would bring rags that were so 
rotten they wouldn’t hold together. , I 


. 





phe whet 





was not very particular about keeping 
such a customer; luckily such customers 
were few. 

I think if I were in the same position 
again—a family of children to bring up, 
and not much income—I should go +o 
weaving again. Mrs. C.L 





Y auctioneer says that 

sales bills nailed on tele- Farm 
phone poles do not pay be- 
cause farmers rush by at 30 miles an hour 
in cars and don’t read them. Advertise 
in the local papers. 

He says it pays 
to tell the truth 
about your stuff. If 
you tell a man that 
the first cow has a 
bad quarter he'll 
believe you when 
you tell him the 
next cow gives 50 
pounds of milk a 
day. 

He says it pays 
to have your stock 
in good shape. Use 
blankets before the 
sale. That makes 
the animals sleek. Have the stock sepa- 
rated. Do not pen hogs and cows together. 





Farm sales always draw a crowd 


He says it pays to have 
Sales the sale start Ps ro) Folks 
get tired standing around 
for an hour or so before the sale starts, 
and those who come from a distance want 
to get home in 
time to do the 
evening chores. 
He says that 
ainting farm tools 
just before the sale 
doesn’t pay. Bid- 
ders suspect that 
you are covering u 
some defect and will 
shy at them. Tools 
with the original 
paint on sell best. 
This auctioneer 
had 35 years of ex- 
perience and knows 
the sale business. 
These few points will make you money 
at your sale—if you have one. : 
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I sent my message up into the sky 
To the millions of stars shining on high; 
They promised me they’d look down, from 


At this Christmas time on the friends I love, 
To scatter my wishes of Christmas cheer 
That will last through a joyous, glad New Year. 
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Quick-Lite 
“*The Sunshine of the Night”’ 


iin the gece aoe end 

: C) eer 

radiant happiness of the holid. 4 
ening 







season to every “home eveni 
throughout the year. 300 

power; brig 
style oil lamps or lanterns. 


Surprise Mother on Christmas 
morni with a Quick-Lite Lamp. 
Dad or will welcome the de- 
pendable Quick-Lite Lantern. Always 
ready for any job any night. 

80,000 dealers sell Quick-Lites. 

If yours can’t supply, write 


to nearest factory 
Dept. FJ-17_ 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 
Philadelphia-Chicago-Los Angeles 


Canadian Factory, Toronto 
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facts 
occurred toyou! 


P @ Oral hy f the mouth % 
x and teeth) practised more ge 
erally in America than anywhere else 


vey aS millions of 
2 have been usi many 
of dentifrices and mi “anti- 
septics”’ as mouth-washes—to main- 
tain a clean, healthy condition of the 
mouth, and thus prevent infec- 


tionsand the much d. pyorrhea. 
4 Nevertheless, the hest dental 
authorities report there is 


vastly gum 

in mb aeg country than there was twenty 
— even allowing for our 

by sro increase in population. e 


The explanation.is not hard to find, Govern- 
ment laboratories report that the great ma- 
jority of the weak, so-called “antiseptics” 
used as mouth-washes have practically no 
getm-killing power whatever. In some few 
cases they retard the growth of the stubborn 
germs that produce gum infections. But ac- 
tual Alling is necessary to really prevent the 
slow, insidious, almost unnoticeable spread- 
ing of pyorrhea from one tooth to another. 


In the past, all of the solutions recognized 
as powerful germ destroyers were unfortu- 
nately deadly, caustic poisons which could 
not be used in the mouth without injuring 
its highly sensitive lining. 

Now, however, there is an antiseptic that 
provides actual, germ-free cleanliness wher- 
ever used. It has been hailed by leading 
physicians and dental surgeons as a godsend 
to humanity. It is called Zonite and here is 
the remarkable thing about it— 


although much more powerful a germ-killer and 
preventive of infection than pure carbolic acid, it 
is absolutely mon-poisonous and, when used as 
directed, non-injurious to the most delicate of hu- 
Man tissues. 
Nothing has been added to Zonite to give it 
a pleasant flavor at the expense of weakening 
its remarkable germicidal power. It affords 
aeesage not only against gum infections 
also against contagious diseases such as 
colds, influenza, tonsilitis, septic sore throat 
and diphtheria —all caused by germs which 
enter the system through the nose or mouth. 


Learn more about this powerful but safe anti- 
septic by sending for the new Zonite hand- 
book on the use of antiseptics. It’s free of 
cours¢ — simply mail us the coupon below. 
Zonite Products Company, 242 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. (in Canada — 165 
Dufferin Street, Toronto.) 








In bottles, at all reliable druggists—$.50 
and $1.00—slightly higher in Canada 





ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY (L-3) 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite handbook on 
the use of antiseptics in the home. 


Name 
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ies Public Health 
Nursing Pay? 


Continued from page 56 








expenditure on recovery, sums which mean 
millions of dollars a year and a lack of 
healthy citizens even then? 


Preventing Blindness 


According to the last census figures there 
were 52,567 blind people in the United 

tates. Most of them became blind either 
before they were two years old or between 
two and 14. With the right treatment at 
the right time, two-thirds of the blindness 
could have been prevented. 

Do you know that of the 24,000,900 chil- 
dren in the United States it is estimated that 
6,000,000 can not see well enough to study 
their lessons? It costs about $30 a year to 
educate a normal child; to educate a blind 
child costs 13 times as much. Blindness in 
this country means an economic loss of 
approximately $30,725,000 annually, and 
two-thirds of it can be prevented. If human 
kindliness does not dictate public health 
nursing for this purpose, economic reasons 
should prevail. 


Deafness—Another Serious Problem 


Though deafness does not arouse sympathy 
as readily as blindness, it is another problem 
which also can be partly solved by preventive 
measures. Of the 60,000 deaf people in the 
United States, most become deaf either 
between five and nine years, ten and 14 
years, or between 15 and 19 years, and much 
of it is the result of infectious diseases such 
as scarlet fever, meningitis, measles or 
typhoid fever. 

One-half of such deafness is preventable. 
The public health nurses, through their work 
among school-children, at once isolate sus- 
picious cases, preventing the infection of 
others. Every child saved from deafness 
means a saving to the state in educational 
cost alone of $194 a year without taking into 
account the saving later on in life. 


Cripples 


Then there is the public health nurse’s work 
with cripples, which is going ahead very 
rapidly. Out of a dozen or more stories, 
illustrating how cripples have been restored 
to normalcy, is this dramatic one: 

A meeting of hard-headed farmers was 
taking nats in connection with Red Cross 
work when one of them got up and asked if 
there was anything to show him what was 
being done. Up jumped a woman and 
asked how long they would give her for the 
job. They replied, ‘‘All the time necessary.” 

Within an hour the woman was back and 
there walked into the hall with her an up- 
right, upstanding young man. He had been 
a cripple, injured at birth by a clot on the 
brain, hopeless, helpless, and paralytic—at 
home an incumbrance, and on the streets a 
nuisance until he was 2}. 

Then a public health nurse discovered him. 
The Chapter undertook the case and the 
patient was sent to a hospital in Richmond. 
In three months he came home in braces; 
another period of treatment_saw him going 
about with crutches; and yet another wit- 
nessed him as he stood there, fronting those 
farmers. For just three years prior‘to that 
night he had been able to help his father 
with the upkeep of the home. 


Sore Throats and Diphtheria 


So the public health nurse goes her rounds, 
helping to save life, helping to prevent 
afflictions, giving hope for despair, helping 
to banish epidemics. The other day when 
one of the nurses was inspecting the children 
in a rural school she found a sister and 
brother with very sore throats. With the 
Health Commissioner's permission they were 
excluded from school. Throat cultures were 
taken and revealed diphtheria. 

Following up the case, the nurse found 
another family which the sick children had 
visited. There, too, throat cultures were 
taken and two more cases of diphtheria were 
discovered, as well as a tuberculous older 
brother. The four children were isola 
until their throats cleared up and _ the 
tuberculous boy was taken to a sanatorium. 

That one routine visit to a school prevented 
a diphtheria epidemic and the spread of 














Teacher 


Learn at Home by 
wonderful print - and - picture 
method that teaches in half 
eel Se Simple as A, B, C 
—a child can master it. ‘Your 
- Ss by NOTE, lessons consist of real selections 

ano, “/rgan. | instead of tiresome exercises. 
When you finish one of these 
Ma nd olin, delightfully easy lessons you've 
Harp, ’Cello, | added a new “piece” to your 
Trombone, | list. You read real notes too— 
Flute, Clarinet, no “numbers” or trick music. 
Piccolo, Saxo- | Method is so thorough that 
phone, Ukulele, | many of our 300,000 students 
Guiter. Har- ane and orchestra LEAD- 





position, Banjo, 
Tenor Banjo, 
Voice and 


Automatic Finger 
Speech Cul- Control 
ture. Drums 


and Traps, Au- | Our own invention—limbers, 

tomatic Finger trains and guides your fingers 

Control, etc so that they fall into aged 
: place almost automattca 











Free Beok and Illustrated Folder 


You may quickly become a fine player or singer 
through the U. 8. School home study method. 
Write now, however, before free books and illus- 
trated folders are gone. Mention your favorite 
instrument or whether you prefer voeal music. 
Please write your name and adden plainly. Address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
5712 Brunswick Building New York City 





ry at home by new, easy method. Graduates play or 
La Suecessful students in all sections. 
For EE sample lesson write to 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


SSH 614 Keystone Bidg. Kansas City, Mo 


nou WHITE FLAME BURNER 


AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
— — Non-breakable steel mantle. 
No soot. | Relieves eye strain. 
oe fied users. 
= ‘Sombie, reliable. 











Complete sample, 
é Sete, pest pate, ctampoer cotns Siar G26, 
F Tour mepey jock & not satiofiot. . 
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PERSONAL STATIONERY 
ioenverores 91.00 


Clear, white bond paper, with eave to match. Your 
o— and oe printed in ro} - rich blue ink, on ra 
and envelopes, and sent to you p= 
only ib. West of Mississippi river an ide x 
U. S. $1.10.) If inconvenient to send the money, we 
._ D. returned if you are not 2s 
. Write name and address plainly. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY $5 92 


us today for our agent’s proposition. 
ELITE STATIONERY COMPANY 
7028 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 


New 300:.:.- Lamp 


Make Big Money 
thie wonderful 
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tuberculosis, because the boy who was 
isolated was a very active case. 

Last year the United States Public Health 
Service with its corps of several hundred 
doctors and its 350 public health nurses 
spent $9,000,000 (excluding Veterans’ Bu- 
reau work) on public health. The American 
Red Cross with its approximately 1,000 
nurses spent $1,631,777 for the same purpose. 

The public spends $10,000,000,000 an- 
nually for such luxuries as cosmetics, tobacco, 
and soft drinks. Is there any proportion at 
all between these sums? Public health 
nursing repays you 1,000 per cent dividend. 
We are sure you will agree when you think of 
the lives of the mothers and babies saved 
every year; of the tuberculosis prevented or 
caught in early stages; of the might-have- 
been blind who are spared a_ perpetual 
handicap of darkness and uselessness at your 
expense; of the might-have-been deaf who 
hear and save you education taxes; of the 
might-have-been cripples who walk and 
work, adding to the nation’s wealth; of the 
epidemics which are prevented, saving child 
life and physical defects that used to mean 
lost man-power; and all those other things a 
public health nurse does, the worth of which 
you can only find out by watching her work. 


Needlework for Gifts 


Continued from page 61 


Little folks will love to wear the Baby 
Bunting snap-on rompers, No. 470—12. The 
rompers are made of pink cotton rep and 
stamped with 
design for em- 
broidering the 
‘Bessie Bunny” 
head, whose 
long ears form 
the shoulder- 
straps. Romper 
(made up -and 
stamped), sizes 
2 and 4 years, 
60 cents. Floss 
for working, 25 
cents. 

“Busy Bee’’ 
apron, No. 471 
—12 is all made 
up (including 
strings) and 
stamped for em- 
broidery. The 
3 : baskets and 
No. 470—12 lines are worked 

in black, over- 
whipped with white; the flowers are pink 
and blue and done in lazy daisy stitch. Un- 
bleached muslin apron, 21 x 25 inches, 
made up and stamped, 50 cents. Floss for 
working, 25 cents. 














No. 471—12 


Transfer patterns of any of the designs Ask your dealer 
illustrated, 20 cents each. In ordering be BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
careful to give correct size and number. ei Wercester, Massachusetts 
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New 

Tan Oxford 
for Women on 
Attractive pattern in a 
Russia calf with Storm Welt, $6 
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WLDouglas — 


$5,°6,°7 « §8 SHOES 


BOYS AT $4.50 & $5.00 
Women of fashion should know that our women’s 
shoes are high-class, made in the most distinctive, 
up-to-date and exclusive styles, which appeal to 
those who desire stylish, comfortable and serviceable 
shoes at reasonable ae - 
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New 
French Toe 
for Men 
Smart style in highs 






$6.50 SHOES AT7 YEARS OFAGE —Russiacalfat a popular price, $6.00 


WEAR W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES AND SAVE MONEY 
FOR 38 YEARS, W. L. ‘Douglas’ name and portrait have stood for quality, for economy 
and for satisfactory service. W. L. Douglas shoes are exceptionally good values. Only by 
wearing them can you appreciate their superior qualities. The exclusive, smart models, 
designed especially.for young men and women, are leaders everywhere. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $7.00 SHOES are remarkably good value. Seldom have you had the 
opportunity to buy such high-grade shoes at this popular price. Shoes of equal quality, 
comfort and service are rarely found in other makes at our prices. 

WHEREVER YOU LIVE demand W.L. Douglas shoes.They are sold in 120 of our stores in 
the principal cities and by over 5,000 shoe dealers. For economy and dependable value, 
wear shoes that have W. L. Douglas’ name and the retail price stamped on the soles. The 
stamped price guarantees the value, If not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 





q W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, 190 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. a 
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THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS Nah 
THIS SCHOOL SET contains a red and 
four black lead pencils, also the Coolers She 
Pencil foaepenee with pocket cli = ten 
in real leather case with the Child’s ame en 
in 18kt Gold Letters on pencils and py pos' —— 
ny Celluloid Ruter Given Free with 
With: ee pencils, any one full name cnoren 

d Money Order—2c ae Ee Check 

CHAS. = RITTER & CO., Dept. AN, 101 W. 42d St., Hew York 
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YOUR CHOICE \ 








Cut shows it reduced one-half. Actual size 4) inches long, 
weight 40z. Price each 88 Postpaid; 8 for $2.40. Best 7-in. 


She 


hears $1.00. This knife and shears for , 0, Ev 


M. & G. blade is hand forged from razor steel, file test 
warranted. Send for 112 page free list and “ ‘How to use a 
Razor.” Maher & 


Grosh Co., 636 A St., Toledo, Ohio 











{ For Men — | 
Who Work 
or Play 
Outdoors 
in the Cold 
There Is 
= 

to 
ng 
Brown's ®== Jacket 


for wear, warmth and comfort 

Made with the same care and of the same quality 
of material which has Lyre it its good reputa- 
tion for many years. It is as warm as an over- 
coat, comfortable to work or play in, will not 
rip, ravel or tear and can be washed without 
losing its shape or warmth. Three styles—coat 
with or without collar, and vest. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 














WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 
The satisfaction of ing a WHITING- 


ADAMS Shaving Brush increases day by 
day. They satisfy—serve—and survive | 





JOHN L. WHITING-J, J. ADAMS CO., BOSTON, U. 8, A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 years and 
the Largest in the World 
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Spangles on the First Christmas Tree 


IS story is told of how spangles came 
to be draped upon the Christmas 
tfees: Long years ago, before little 

boys and girls even thought of having a 
tree trimmed for Christmas, there lived in 
a large house on the top of a bleak hill 
some little boys and girls with their parents 
and the servants of the home. Their 
father had gone of a long journey, and they 
were not sure that he would return in time 
for the Yule festivities. However, they 
watched daily for him with their little faces 
pressed close to the latticed window. 

As they looked out they saw nothing but 
the wide sweeps of snow, broken only by 
the scattered spruce and cedar trees stand- 
ing here and there like sentinels upon the 
landscape. Suddenly they got the idea 
that they would like to have one of the 
trees in the house, to light their Christmas 
candles upon its branches. So they ran to 
their mother and asked her if they might 
do this, and after thinking about it for a 
few minutes she agreed that it was a pretty 
thought and said they might have the 
tree. So she called the servants and told 
them that the house must be cleaned from 
the outer doors up to the attic, and not a 
speck of dust must remain, for the children 
were going to light a tree with candles to 
honor the birthday of the Christ-child. 

The servants started cleaning the house, 
and they began right up at the attic. They 
cleaned and brushed and swept every atom 
of dirt out, and every little cobweb from 
every little corner. Then they came down- 
stairs and again they cleaned and brushed 
every bit of dirt and every little cobweb 
from every corner. And hidden away 
among the little cobwebs were many little 
spiders, and one by one they were swept 
out with the dust, until at the end of the 
week there remained not a single little 
spider in all the house, nor a speck of dust, 
nor a cobweb. 

Then with great ceremony the oldest 
servant.was despatched to select the most 
beautiful tree of perfect proportions, and it 
was cut down, and brought into the house. 
When made fast, candles were brought, 
and the little boys and girls spent a most 
delightful day fixing them upon the tree. 

They did not tie one on here and another 
there—oh no! Each one was placed carefully 
so as to be just a certain distance from the 
last, so that when lighted the whole tree 
would appear to be a wonderful harmonious 
blaze of light. At the very top of the tree, 
fastened to the highest twig which points 
straight up to Heaven, they fastened the 
tallest and best candle. It was late when they 
finished and they were all tired, so they went 
to bed, after opening the window just a teeny 
weeny bit so that Santa Claus might be able to 
get in, when attracted by the brilliant lights, 
if he considered their conduct had been good 
enough during the year to merit reward. 

The household was soon asleep, and at mid- 
night no one save the dog in his kennel heard 
the exquisite tinkling of bells which rang out 
upon the clear frosty air, when Santa Claus 
drew up with his magic sleigh before the win- 
dow. Softly he entered the house and tip- 
toed first to the room where the children slept 
to see if they were all abed and sleeping 
soundly. Not even a little mouse was awake 
so he went back and after surveying the won- 
derful tree, he left toys, sweetmeats and all 
sorts of good things, including a fresh supply of 
candles, for the little boys and girls to find in 
the morning. 

When he had gone and the last jingle of his 
bells died away on the crisp frosty air, the 
moonbeams crept softly in to see the tree. 
And the little birds wakened by the jingle of 
bells came out of the trees and looked in 
through the window to behold the.tree. And 
all the little spiders which had been swept out, 
and had been huddling together in the depths 
of a balsam tree outside, were disturbed by the 
commotion of the birds, and they too opened 
their tiny eyes and saw the tree i 


By Lereine Ballantyne 





with a blaze of light inside the window. 

“Oh what a pretty thing!’’ sighed one 
little spider. 

“Let us go closer to see it,”’ 
other. 

“Come along,’’ ventured a third. 

So all the little spiders ran down from 
the tree, and hurried across the snow so as 
not to get their tiny feet frozen, and they 
ran up the wall to the window. There 

‘they sat a long time lost in amazement at 
the extraordinary sight. 

Suddenly one of them said, ‘‘The moon- 
beams have gone inside; let us go in, too.” 

So they all ran in through the window, 
for Santa Claus had forgotten to close it. 
After being swept out, there they were, 
every last one of them, back inside the 
house _figain. 

One fellow more venturesome than the 
rest wanted to go right up into the tree to 
discover why it should have bright star- 
lights flickering upon it while the trees 
outside had no such warm glow about them. 
The older spiders decided that might be a 
bit dangerous, but the more adventurous 
ones argued that the moonbeams were al- 
ready playing in the tree; and no harm had 
come to them. 

So up they all went and examined it to 
their heart’s content, running over every 
branch, but always weaving a silky thread 
as they went, that they might have a trail 
to follow back, so as not to lose their way. 
They crept up the candles very close to the 
flame and let the warmth of the glow 
penetrate their bodies, and it felt very good. 
Then one old fathet spider said, ‘Come 
children, let us go before we are swept out 
again.”” They thought that very good 
advice and one by one they all followed 
their silken trail back again to the window, 
and out they went, down the wall and 
back again to their new home in the 
balsam tree. 

Soon after that the star which the Wise 
Men had followed years before appeared in 
the sky, and the Christ-child came to earth 
again to discover where the children dwelt 
who loved Him. He saw the bright lights 

Continued on page 69 
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A Tandem Two-Runner Sled 


prove far more exciting and fun-provoking 
than the usual type of sled, because the rider 
must not only keep the craft within its course, 
but must at the same time keep his balance. 
But to any one who has ridden a bicycle, the 
knack of riding this sled will be easy enough. 

If properly made, this sled 
will be speedier than the 
four-runner sled because really 
there are only half as many 
runners and _ the ».surface 
friction is correspondingly 
reduced. 

The tools needed will be 
hammer, square, saw, plane, 
brace and bit or auger, and a 
vise or anvil. If you are for- 
tunate, however, you will 
find all these tools in the shop. 

The materials needed are: 

1 piece 2 x 8-inch material 
five feet long. 2 pieces 2 x 4- 
inch material, two feet long. 
1 board, 1% x 10 inches, 30 
inches long. 1 board, 1144 x 6 
inches, 20 inches long. 1 
board, 1 x 3 inches, 20 inches long. 1 length of 

ipe one inch in diameter and about one foot 
ong. 1 length of square iron bar, 34 inch 
each way, and about 16 inches long. 1 bolt, 
14 inch in diameter and two inches long. 1 
washer to fit over pipe, and one large cotter-pin. 

All parts except the washer, cotter-pin and 
2 x 4's are shown in the sketch. 


O; a hard, smooth track this novel sled will 
1 





Crass Sectiorr 


The plank is prepared by cutting off the 
front corners and boring a hole through the 
front end. This hole should be just large 
enough for the pipe and the hole should be 
exactiy at right angles to the surface of the 
plank. ; 

From the two runner-pieces, cut two pieces 
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about as shown, though 
the design may alter 

slightly. The rear runner 
is nailed along the middle of the plank; 16- 
penny spikes are used for the purpose. Then, 
upon each side of this, as shown in the crogs 
a a poe he nailed to give it 
strength and rigidity. runner exten 
or five inches past the back end of the plank. 


Clamp the pipe in the vise and with a hack — 


Continued on page 69 
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Spangles on the First 


Christmas Tree 
Continued from page 68 


from afar on the tree which was trimmed to 
do honor to His birthday, and He came and 
stood in the room to behold it. He was so 
surprised to find it covered with tiny cob- 
webs, and although He loves every creature, 
even the tiny spiders, yet He knew the 
children did not mean to have them on the 
tree. 

So He touched the silken webs with His 
finger; touched them ever so gently, and lo! 
the tree stood covered from top to bottom 
with glittering silver spangles—the most 
beautiful tree in the world! And because the 
story of it spread afar, to this day we still 
hang spangles upon the Christmas Tree, 


A Tandem Two-Runner Sled 


Continued from page 68 


saw cut a four-inch slot down into one end. 
These halves are then flattened and spread 
so that they will fit over the upper edge of 
the front runner. Then they are drilled and 
the bolt is used to hold the two parts to- 
gether. 

The square iron is bent to form a right 
angle. Two methods can be used for con- 
necting these two pieces. One is to drill 
holes through both pipe and rod and use a 
small bolt to hold them together. Another is 
to square the upper end of the pipe so that 
the iron rod will fit into it. This method is 
shown. 

To prevent the front end of the plank from 
dropping down upon the runner, the pipe 
is drilled again at the proper place and the 
washer secured just under the front end, 
using the cotter-pin to hold it in place. 

The foot-rest is nailed on a few inches back 
of the pipe, though its location will be best 
determined by trying the sled out first. 

If desired, the runners can be shod with 
strap iron and a coat of red and white paint 
applied to the woodwork. D.R. Van Horn. 


Christmas Gifts for Bird 
Lovers 


Twenty-five Pictures of Birds, each on a 
stiff card 7 x 9 inches, in exact colors of the 
birds. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Eight Educational Pamphlets on Birds, 
each pamphlet 6 x 94% inches, four pages, 
the first page printed in colors. 40 cents, 
postpaid. 

Four Bird Plays with directions for cos- 
tumes. 45 cents, postpaid. 

“How To Have Bird Neighbors,” by §. 
Louise Patterson. A well-bound book of 
128 pages with 55 beautiful illustrations. 
We have a limited number of these books, so 
first come first served. 75 cents, postpaid. 


Liberty Bell Bird-Houses as Gifts 











No. 21, Bluebird No. 12, (S 
Wren or Blue 


winging) No. 25, Woodpecker 
sbird 


or Flicker 


No,. 2: SMOG cy3in 5 esr ow exces $1.75 
oe ph SGP PRE Ea, re te 1.75 
ss Ween NREL. ara aes 1.75 

All Chews: s0Om6 65 65 5s os 5.00 


Add 10 per cent to all orders for bird- 
houses if outside of third zone. 

Send at once to The Liberty Bell Bird 
Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Christmas Greeting 
May I say to you this morning, 
In the good old-fashioned way, 
‘Merry Christmas, dear, God bless you!”’ 
Other things one well might say: 
But I like the plain old phrasing 
For this day of all the year— 
“Merry Christmas, dear, God bless you 
With His best of Christmas cheer!’ 
Mary C. Low. 
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Men, HANES VALUE just 
sticks out all over! 


Hanes Collarettes 
are cut to size. A 
. 40 suit has a 40 
collarette. Won't 
roll or pucker. 
Protect the chest 
from cold draughts, 
and let the top- 
shirt lie smooth. 


Hanes Cuffs won't 
pull off. They snug 
the wrist. Rein- 
forced on the end 
to prevent raveling 
and gaping. Sleeves 
are exact length— 
not uneven. 


Hanes Elastic 
Shoulders give with 
every movement, 
because they’re 
made with @ ser- 
vice - doubling lap 
seam. Comfortable. 
Strong. 


Hanes Closed 
Crotch really stays 
closed. Double gus- 
set in thigh-another 
comfort feature. 
Crotch can’t bind, 
for Hanes is fitted 
by TRUNK measure- 
ment, as well as 
chest. 


Hanes Elastic 
Ankles never bunch 
over the shoe-tops. 
No ugly pucker 
showing under the 
socks. One leg is 
exactly the same 
length as the other. 
They’re mates! 


Get your hands on Hanes and you won't let 
go. Get the smooth feel of those flat-lock 
seams. Stretch those elastic shoulders, Pull 
at those double gussets in the thigh. Tug at 
the buttons and fry to pull them off. 

Notice, too, that the buttonholes are rein- 
forced, to keep their shape. Every little de- 
tail is tailored with the care found only in the 
highest priced garments. Yet HANgs is sold 
at a popular price. 

No doubt about it, Fellows. You can’t put 
your underwear money to better use. You 
get comfort that’s real. Special features and 
true trunk sizes take care of that. You get 
wear, long after the average underwear has 
gone to the rag-bag, 

And Hanes Underwear ‘is guaranteed ab- 
solutely—every thread, stitch and button, or 
your money back. Go to the nearest HANES 
dealer and compare the actual garments with 
the 5 Famous Points listed herewith. Union 
suits, also shirts-and-drawers. Three weights. 
We especially recommend the Hanes Heavy 
Weight for all practical purposes. 

Boys (and their mothers!) know Hanes 
value just sticks out all over. Because HANES 
Boys’ Underwear is made of the same ma- 
terials and with the same care, Union suits 
only. Two weights—heavy and extra heavy. 
Sizes 2 to 16 years. 2 to 4 year sizes with 
drop seats. Also knee length and short 
sleeves. 


P. H, HANES KNITTING CO, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Ne-summer, wear Hanes full uf apbetie Uiiow Auits! 
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az | Millionsuse CLOVERINE (a wonderful household 
eee mecessity) daily the year ’round for chaffied 
Herter ices) | hands, faces, pimples, colds, etc. FREE cat- 
Combination alog contains most liberal offers. WRITE 
QUICK. Be first in your town. Orders shi 
same 
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Beautita! Dinner Set 


Rich Rose or Initial 31 Piece Dinner Set, 
easing design and handsome floral 
ecorations in the natural color oflovely 
flowers and leaves. The envy of every 
housewile. ; 


| Simply Give Away FREE 
| Colored Art Pictures 






12 Handsome 
m| to your friends with 12 boxes of WHITE 
CLOVERINE SALVE at 25c a box and re- 
|{mit according to offer in new big illus- 
| trated catalog of 100 marvelous gifts. —' 


~ 





received. We also pay e 
ant on Simply send name Sadebersan. : 
THE WILSON CHEMICAL CO., Deptcpss, TYRONE, PA. 
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‘& HULLED SWEET 


quam | Nothing extra, as it is part of your subscription to 
ae PEAR | The Farm Journal. 
<4 ce BU. | =< a 
Free-- . Searified Re- IliiMake 


Blossom Sweet Clover. Makes wonderful 
eee You an AutoExp 
Ficld Beods, Gur prices lowest per catsing Free Will Y Hi 

Field nvestigate Sweet Clover now i Teach You at Home 


SE ‘‘National Service’? Department whenever 
50 you want to know about anything. It costs you 








by a simple new system to be an 
xpert Auto Mechanic, soyou can 
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hold a better 
Job Paying Big Money 










rs ing good money in spare time doing 
repair jobs for their neighbors. I place my graduates in 
quodiebe, Money back if you’ re not satisfied. This is your 
ehance. Write 
Lincoin 
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HAT could be nicer than an After- 

Christmas tree for the birds? If the 
winter has been a cold one, weed seeds may 
be getting scarce, and our little feathered 
friends and helpers will have to face hunger, 
as well as the cold. 

Of course, there ought to be a bird some- 
where on the invitation. If you have a 
set of the little colored bird cards, cut those 
out and mount them on your invitation card. 
Or a tracing might be made of the little 
birds that head our column, and transferred 
to the card, then made black with ink. ‘The 
invitation should read: 

*‘Won’t you please come 
To my After-Christmas tree? 
If you wish, bring some bread crusts 
Or suet, for me. 
Signed: Susy Juneo. 
Christopher Chickadee. 
Billy Blue-bird. 

To be held at ’s home (your own 
name here) 

December — from two o'clock until five.”’ 

Add a postscript to your invitation asking 
each child to find a story about birds—a true 
one—that he either read, or heard from 
some one who saw it happen. 

Since the After-Christmas tree is specially 
for the birds, the lunch for the children need 
be no more elaberate than time and means 
suggest. Hot chocolate, little sandwiches of 
chicken (or ham or beef, run through the 
grinder and then thickened slightly) and 
jumbles cut with a bird-shaped cooky cutter 
will be ample. A small evergreen branch 
stuck upright in a flower-pot or support of 
any kind, and decorated with a few of the 
trimmings from the real Christmas tree, or 
any bits of gay paper and ribbon, will make a 
nice centerpiece. A cute little bird’s nest at 
each child’s place may be made by lining a 
cup or a little box with cotton, or fine hay. 
And a handful of jelly beans will serve de- 
lightfully as bird eggs. 

The tree for the birds may be arranged 
aceording to your surroundings and the 
number of children invited. Where there are 
but few children, and only a small back 
yard, the After-Christmas tree can be made 
beautifully of an old broom, to the head of 
which the children tie their decorations. Put 
the tree up by thrusting the handle end into 
a large snowball, and put it as far from the 
house or any bird-danger point as possible. 
Or if there is no snow, put the handle in a 
hole in a box, so the broom will stand upright. 

If you have plenty of trees, and expect a 
number of small guests, have strings a foot 
long which they can tie round the decora- 
tions, and before the party decide upon 
which tree you will decorate. It should be a 
small, naked one with boughs within reach of 
the decorators. 

Lumps of suet make beautiful decorations; 
so do heads of wheat or rye if you can obtain 
them, and bread crusts, or a single cruller 
would be appreciated. Apple cores, too, wi 
be very welcome. Scatter a few crumbs on 
the ground under the tree, and let the children 
watch from a convenient window. Unless 
there are no feathered folk in the neighbor- 
hood, you will find Susy Snowbird and all 
her friends eagerly responding, and flocking 
round their tree. Of course, the tree deco- 
rating should begin as soon as all the guests 
have gathered. 

Tell them of the insect pests that would 
eat everything we plant, in spite of our con- 
tinued fighting, if the little winged people 
did not have nests full of always-hun 
babies who are eager for these insects. Then 
let the children in turn tell their bird stories. 

Now it will be time for ‘‘the pee and 
afterward—especially if Susy and her¢friends 
are enjoying their party—it will scarcely be 
necessary to have any regular entertainment 
planned. But, either in the beginning, or 
else before the party is over, be sure to tell 
the children of how the people in Norway 
always gave the dear birds a Christmas tree, 
by tying a sheaf of wheat to a great pole and 
erecting it in the barnyard. 
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ly Younes Folks’ Sketch 


Club | 


BJECT: To train the eyes and hands 
of our young folks. To join: Send a 
sketch of the month’s special subject. 

Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 5% inches, and reach 
us by December 22. No. sketch will be re- 
turned unless stamped addressed envelope is 
sent with sketch. Four prizes will be awarded 
each month: One $1 prize, one 50-cent 
prize, and two 25-cent prizes. 

Subject No. 24, for December, is ‘School 
Books.” Sketches must be drawn from 
the actual object. Use paper without lines. 
First make the outline, just as carefully as 
you can. Use a hard pencil. After outline is 
correctly drawn, take a soft pencil and shade. 
See that you have contrast. Do not hurry. 
Take your time and do it right. 














Prize winners of Subject No. 22 were: 


First, Mary Marshall, Illinois. Second, 
Theo. Englehardt, Massachusetts. Third, 
Frederick Klimack, Pennsylvania. Fourth, 
Geneva Davis, Virginia. 

The following received honorable men- 
tion: Gerald Davis, Virginia; Erma Marshall, 
Illinois; John Lewis, hio; Zeck Albright, 
South Dakota; Mancen Wortham, Kentucky; 
and Theresia Pfund, Wisconsin. 

Always write your name on the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philade phia, Pa. 





Something To Answer 











1. Do crops grow less in cloudy weather 
than they do in sunshiny weather? 

2. Do crops grow at night? 

3. What plant-food makes up the greater 
part of the dry matter of plants? 

4. Since water does not run up hill, how 
does the water get from the roots to the 
leaves of a plant? 


Answers to November Questions 


1. In the water of ponds and ditches. 

2. It may lay as many as : 2, 

3. The toad lays its e in strings, while 
the frogs and tree toads lay their eggs in 
nee or singly. 

No. The toad chorus is composed only 
of ake voices. 

5. In dens where they do not take any 
food and appear to be in a death-like sleep. 


The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 





PLepce: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
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ILL PUT YOU 
in the BIG PAY 


CLASS in 50 DAYS 





Be a McSweeny Trained 
AUTO EXPERT ~They get the Big Money 





opportunities—of big pay—of independence, 





I teach you the auto, tractor dria, O., 


on real jobs, not out of books. training. 
You know the why and the how 







I'll Get You What 
You Want in 
This World 


dependence? Your own Business? 





field of unlimited 


‘ 4 - Thousands of jobs are 
open, paying from $150 to $500 a 

= = pear oa se ~ sky is Read What I’ve 
the limit if you go into business 

for yourself. Done for These 


George W. Smith, West Alexan- 
has made over $800.00 a 
and electrical business with tools month ever since he finished his 


I'll get you what you want in the a a than you? 
ing nothing about autos—in 50 
automobile, tractor and electrical days they were commanding big money Suk 








BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn at home. Auctioneers’ School of Experience 
Catalog free. 222 Whitaker Whitaker Bidg., Cavenserts lowa 





Eee $10 >. 625 trom 48 the menue Be 
cycle you se Styl 
and sizes. Deli 


eee San Mer onth 30 


free on approval ex- 
escapes Sytet 
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Get out of the rut of underpaid, no-advancement 
jobs—get into the auto game—the 


Albert Boyer, Alexandria, Ky., is 
—that’s why you can walk out now only 19 years old, yet he 
of my schools into big-paying jobs. owns his own business which 
_has paid him handsomely for two 


years. 
Thousands of McSweeny trained men are 
making from $40 to $150 a week. 


Aren’t YOU as 
Money? Dignified work? In. GOOG as they are? 


Are you willing to admit that they are 
They came to me / 3, P's? 


fields. rn , ae - 
; do the same for you! Z ax nes 
FREE R.R. Fare and Board /$ gr ae ie 
For a limjted time you can get in on my special tuition rate ae 
which incl railroad fare to either school and 8 weeks’ board. ee 
Fill in the coupon and send it to me personally at elther address. , Sore 
J. H. McSWEENY, President “ey? og “ 
Fs 4 
McSweeny Auto Tractor and Electrical Schools _“o% 3, &o wae if 
vA “ o 9 peck ot ay 
DEPT. 107 ROS Po Pr 
McSweeny Bldg. McSweeny Bldg. / or Seay <2 of o 4 
Cincinnati, O. Cleveland, O. 5 2 
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HUNTING & FISHING 


is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of interest- 
ing hunting, fishing and 
trapping stories and pic- 
tures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, game laws, 
best places to go for fish and 
game, ete. iggest value 
=~ offered - a epereas 
zine, only $1.00 for 
EE ‘WHO E YEARS, 
= send 2c in stamps or 
coin for six months’ trial. 


Hunting & Fishing Magazine 
258 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


GLASTENBURY as 


KNIT 
UNDERWEAR 


MADE OF FINE WOOLS 
MIXED WITH COTTON 


Seventy Years of Reputation 


Made to Fit—Made to Wear 
A protection against colds and sudden chills 
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GUARANTEED NOT TO SHRINK 








Light, Medium and Heavy Weights 
Eight Grades 

$2.25 to $8.00 per Garment 

Ask Your Dealer 





Glastonbury, Conn. Dept, 48 





Sample Cuttings Free 
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Stop Icy Blasts 


with 


HOME COMFORT 


INSULATED 


WEATHERSTRIP 
Saves 20% to 40% Fuel 


You can install it yourself. Simply tack on—Turn 
the corners. It is weathertight, waterproof, dust- 
proof, flexible and non-conductive of heat or 
cold. Comes in one 
continuous length. 
No left over pieces. 
No waste. No sawing 
or mitering. Contains | * 
no wood or metal. |, 
Stopsandpreventsrat- 
tling doors and win- |‘ 
dows. Color, maroon. 
Figure 20 ft. average, per door or window open- 
ing, then send in for the required number of 
feet. We prepay shipping charges. 


Fill out and mail this blank today 


Money back if not satisfied. 











NUMBER OF FEET.....-.-.. AT 10 CENTS PER FT. 


ATTACHED FIND MONEY-ORDER, CHECK, CASH, FOR $....--<no. 


E.J.WIRFS, 140S.17thSt., St.Louis, Mo. 
Sole Dicnaiichenee and Patentee 
PAT. JAN. 22, 1924. ACCEPT NO INFRINGEMENT OR IMITATIONS 


We want county salesmanagers—men who will devote full timeto 
— a profitable and pleasant business. Inquire for territory 


Tire vases ; 


1 12,000, I a ma ~ 
} pane toh A on eke 
big money allor part time, Ho ceemele 
OUR TIRES GIVEN! 
valuable 


Sells Boxe 


a . 


Give a pair for Christmas! 


BUCKHECT 


Wear California’s favor- 
ite outdoor shoe 


Fits like a glove, wears like 
iron, moccasin comfort — 
that’s what you get in 
Buckhects. Californians 
know what the outdoors 
requires of a boot; they call 
Buckhects their favorite. 
Now, thousands of Eastern- 
ers are wearing them. 

The sturdy calfskin is made soft 
and flexible by special tanning. 
The patented “‘Buckstrip,” sewed 
around the vamp, gives a 
a. effect and holds the 


shoe in sh ~ As waterproof 
a . leather shoe can be 








Hide 
City, 
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Buckhece city’ for every =e 
FREE t weights, heavy weights, 

high cuts, low cuts—for men 
Style Book and Parse and women. Sold by 4,000 
Send for interesting Style dealers west of Rockies. Spe- 
Book and Souvenir cial sure method of fitting by 
Leather Purse. Bothfree. mail if your dealer doesn’t 
Use coupon today. yet carry Buckhects. 


BUCKINGHAM & HECHT 
33 First Street, San Francisco 
Without charge please send Style Book and Purse. 
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coming of winter because the layer of 
ice over the favorite pool or lake seals 
the haunts of the finny 


Ts E enthusiastic angler almost dreads the 





and the ends are tied with a piece of cord. 
Holes through the ice can best be cut with 
an ax. The holes must be somewhat less in 








tribe until another year. 
That is, unless he fishes- 
through the ice. 

Fishing through the ice 
ean become as much of a 
sport as any other kind of 
angling, though the sever- 
ity of the weather and the 
rather unfavorable condi- 
tions often make it less 
interesting. 

One of the best stunts 
I have seen is shown in 
the accompanying draw- 
ing. This is an auto- 
matic signal which noti- 
fies the fisherman close 
at hand, or even when at 
a distance, that a fish 
has been hooked. This 
signal can be made on the 
very bank, with only a 
jack-knife for a tool and 
at no expense, and it is so 
flexible that there is little 


likelihood of line breakage 
when a big fellow is 
hooked 


The first thing is to 











This device responds to any 
catch and springs enough to prevent 
breoka age of line, 
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equip yourself with lines. 





Cut a quantity of No. 2 


trout lines to suitable lengths and attach to 


each the proper sized nook and a rather 
nary sinker. 

When you reach the bank. cut several 
switches or small saplings and trim the 
limbs off. Each is then bent to form a hoop 


diameter than the diameter of the hoops. 
As a hook is baited, it is dropped through 
the hole into the water and the hoop is laid 
on the ice. That's all there is to it. Fig. 1 
shows this position while Fig. 2 shows what 
might easily happen when a fellow is lucky. 





A:-SHOE: NIGHT: PARTY 





PLANNED Sa NYCB) 


ITNHE only properties needed 
4 fora “Shoe Night Party”’ 
are an orange, a handful of nuts and another 
of candies, and perhaps a few little cakes for 
each child. All these should be ready before- 
hand in a basket—the nuts and candies in 
separate bags, or squares of colored tissue 
paper tied up with ribbon. 

The invitations should be written on stiff 
paper cut out in the form of a tall boot, and 
worded as follows: - 


“‘The sixth of December’s 

A day to remember 

For when it comes dusk o’ that night 

St. Nicholas rides, 

A white horse astride, 

Folks can’t see him, because it’s not light. 

But come to my house 

Be as still as a mouse, 

And to see him we will all try— 

For if we are g 

And behave as we should 

He may peep in as he passes by. 

P.S. The Party is from 5 until 8 P. M. 
Please bring an extra shoe with you.” 


Have alarge bowl of whole corn on the 
table; when all the little guests assembled 
gather them around you and tell how St. 
Nicholas rides a white horse through Holland 
on December 6, to see whether all the chil- 
dren have been good; that the little boys and 
girls place their shoes outside the door with 
a wisp of hay or a handful of beans or corn in 
them for that horse, and St. Nick leaves in 
its place a small gift for each good child. 
Then to save confusion, name one child at a 
time to come fill its shoe with the corn. 

After filling, have the children place their 
shoes on the — where they will be in no 
one’s way and where Santa can be seen if he 





is to appear—or can work and get away 
quickly if not. 

“‘Christmassy’’ decorations will make the 
rooms pretty. Cookies for the occasion 
should be cut in boot or shoe form, and if 
you have skill enough to draw in colored 
icing a Santa on the white-frosted party 
cake, this will cause great joy. 

Supper should be served at six—stewed 
chicken, mashed potatoes, creamed carrots 
and bread and butter, with milk to drink 
and baked apples and gingerbread. 

If St. Nick is not to be seen, the time to 
get the corn out of the shoes—noiselessly by 
pouring in a bag—and put the gifts in, is 
while the flurry of supper is going on. A 
grown-up can slip out unmissed then and if 
the oranges and parcels are all ready, do this 
very quickly. 

After supper propose a game of “‘hunt the 
slipper’ to pass the time till Santa comes— 
and at the height of the excitement have 
some one slip out and give a knock at the 
door—escaping before it can be opened. 

If Santa is to appear, of course the shoe 
filling should take place after supper is over. 
No elaborate costume is needed provided he 
keeps in the dim light of moon or shaded 
lantern. A long overcoat, boots, a skating 
cap or peaked hood sewed with one seam in 
a folded piece of cloth, cotton batting tacked 
to strips of muslin for eyebrows and beard— 
and a first-class St. Nick is ready. 

The longer he takes in emptying and 
filling the shoes, and the funnier his pranks, 
the better. You will find with children who 
look forward to St. Nick that the whole time 
will be well filled without any games or pre- 
arranged program. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
900,453 good folks have signed this. 





Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad-' 


dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
our name will be enrolled and the club 
utton and 20- Deep guide sent you. The 

Liberty Bell Bi 

Philadelphia, Pa. 











Club, The Farm Journal, — 
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Your request to try \ 
this engine is all we ask. 
You do not send a penny 
ne first, After you have Ly oh our OT- 
pave send os —s. ourown yer for't PHIRTY 
nt 0 amon 
SOLD’ D FROM FACTORY TO "YOU. 


OTTAWA 
ENGINES 


MONTHLY Smallest monthly pay- 


1% H-P. engineother sixes! to 2 ory at proper 

tionally low monthly payments—a whole year t 

if want. No interest; no C.0.D.; Y fy shed anf 
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Nuts To Crack 
my Sam pate 


A Pig in the “‘Taters”’ 


ADDY’S pig found the garden gate ajar, 
which gave him a chance to inspect the 
square potato patch. As shown in the 
diagram, there were 64 hills, all of which re- 
ceived the pig’s 


close attention. . 


The continuous 
line indicates the 
pig’s route, which 
traversed the field 
in 21. straight 
moves, including 
his entrance and 
exit. Pat says that little black bar in the 
upper left-hand corner represents a scare- 
crow, which it will be noted the pig had to 
avoid in his straight moves. 
Pat lost his “‘taters,”’ but in following the 
animal’s tracks he discovered a worth-while 
uzzle. He says he could have told the pig 
ow to patrol the patch in fewer straight 
moves, entering and leaving by the gate, 
which it will be noted is two squares in width. 
Let us figure out the fewest number of 
straight strolls the pig might have taken to 
get all of the potatoes and escape. 


The Concealed Crime 


In one of Dumas’s narratives of noted crimi- 
nals, mention is made of a jeweler of the 
Rue Faubourg St. Honore who had robbed 
many ladies of their finest gems, either by 
substituting imita- 
tions or by chang- 
ing the positions of 
the stones so the 
abstractions would 

not be noted. 

To illustrate the 
clever rascal’s mode 
of procedure, let us 
look at our sketch 
of an antique pin 
containing 25 dia- 
monds. The lady 
who owned it had 
been accustomed 

to count down from the top and branch out 
from the center, right, left or down, so as to 
count 13 every time. 

She had this particular piece of jewelry 
repaired by the noted criminal referred to, 
and called to his attention her method of 
counting the stones. When the polite 
scoundrel returned her jewel, he took occa- 
sion to compliment her upon her clever 
method of checking up the stones by counting 
13 in the three directions, and repeated the 
formula under her gaze, as assurance of his 
own faithful custody of the pin. 

For many years afterward the lady con- 
tinued to count the stones of her jewel, al- 
ways finding a total of 13 in the three ways, 
and without suspecting that the rascally 
fellow had purloined two of the finest gems! 
He had concealed his crime by resetting the 
remaining 23 stones in such a manner as to 
admit of a check-up by the lady’s method of 
counting 13 in three ways from the top. 

It makes an interesting puzzle to plan the 
placement of. those 23 remaining stones so 
that they will meet the test of counting 13 
in the three directions from the tep. 


The Great Story-Teller 


Take a beneficent gift, add a marine wrig- 
gler, add an elastic weapon, subtract a 
numeral, subtract an anatomical joint, add a 
division of the earth’s surface, subtract a 
numeral and the remaining letters will spell 
the pen-name of Charles Dickens. 


ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER PUZZLES 


Filling blanks: The sentences are made 

complete by inserting the following pairs of 

words: Touch, ouch; Ideal, deal; Scare, care. 

Puzzling pickles: The small jars held five 

pickles, the medium size 15 and the large 

size 30. Altogether there must have been 

270 pickles. 

Aspelling-bee: The concealed motto: HOW 

DOTH THE LITTLE BUSY BEE IM- 

PROVE EACH SHINING HOUR. 

—_ a ferret: FERRULE minus aie 

E ee GARRET minus VINEGAR 

pat FERR. 

A charade: ig word is SCREAM. 


Canada 


where Stockmen prosper 


Low-priced land, cheap feed, 
water and a favorable climate hav 
caused Western Canada to be called 
“The Stockman’s Paradise.” 

Therich, fertile soil producesnutri- 
tious grasses, coarse grains and fod- 
der in abundance. Feed is cheap and 
plentiful. Stock finds a ready market 
at good prices. Freight rates are low. 


Last year stockmen of Western 
Canada pocketed $31,757,100.43 in 
cash and took a greater profit i in the 
increased valuation of their herds. 

All this has been done on this farming land 
which you may buy for an average of an 
acre (pasture lands are much cheaper) —with 
free waa bg for one bs nab — and yan 
to pay aver yment on 1 
acres is only $195.00. Th Thiek of it. You can 
double your acreage and your herds in West- 
ern Canada. Many other stockmen havedone 
it and you can too. Both irrigated and non- 
irrigated lands are available. Investigate 
these low-priced lands. Send the coupon for 
full information and details about special 
inspection trips at reduced rates, 
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SHIPMENT 


If you have never shipped to HILL—do 
this. Divide your next fur shipment. 
Send one-half to the house you have 
been shipping to—send the other half to 
HILL BROS. Then, compare the checks 
you will receive. This will positively 
prove to you that HILL pays the very 
highest market prices and No Com- 
mission Charged. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Read This Special Offer 


When your furs arrive, we will, if re- 
quested, hold them separate and advise 
you our best price. If not entirely satis- 
factory, we will promptly return your 
furs to you. Remember, if you want 
r furs held separate, your request 
UST ACCOMPANY THE SHIP- 
MENT. | Take us up on this offer. Ship 
today. You take no risk. .Our guarantee 
protects you. 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 
379 Hill Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 






























PATENTS 


Write a any 4 free Guide Books ‘ ‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’ and “Invention 
and Ind a * and ‘*Record of In- 
vention” 


structions. Promptness 
information. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Lawyer, 876 Security Bank Building, dint across street 
from Patent Omee, ashington, D. C. 


, and make to your 
; We Tan order from your 
-) Cattle, Horse and 
, all kindsof Hides and Furs, Men’s Fur 
wy Coats, Robes, Caps, Gloves, Mittens, 
Ladies’ Fur Coats and Fur Sets. 
Repairing and remodeling latest 
styles. Ship us your work and save 
one-half. New Galloway Coats, Robes, Gloves 
and Miccons for sale. We are the oldest Galloway tan- 
ners; 38 years continuous business. Free Style Catalog, 
prices and samples. Don’t ship your hides and furs else- 
where until you get our proposition. 


HILLSDALE ROBE & TANNING CO. , Hillsdale, Mich. 
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the weasel family and is somewhat 

larger than the mink in size. Its fur, 
however, is softer and much deeper than 
that of the mink, rang- 
ing from light to dark 
brown in shade, the 
darker being naturally 
the more valuable pelt. 
The marten eats mice, 
squirrels, and birds. 
This furbearer is found 
in rather high alti- 
tudes where winters 
are severe, and where 
timber abéunds. 

The fisher is also a 
member of the weasel 
family and resembles 
the mink and marten. 
He is much larger and 
more powerful, though, 
and his tail comes to 
a point at the tip and 
is rather large at the 
base. Fishers inhabit 
the same country as 
minks and martens. 
The fisher does not go 
into the water after 
fish but hangs over the 
bank ready to flip his 
prey from the water. 
He is a remarkable 
climber and resembles 
a huge squirrel with 
his surprising fleetness. 
In color the fisher is 
dark brown and he 
has exceedingly long 


~ marten, like the mink, belongs to 








bed of leaves or moss. The accompanying 
photo shows a trapper who has just taken a 
marten from the trap set in the hollow tree. 
A hollow tree is very often a good set to use. 

In regions fre- 
quented by wolverines 
it is necessary to pre- 
vent the destruction of 
a trapped fur animal 
by means of a spring 
pole or tilting pole. 
The photo shows such 
a pole in position when 
the set is ready and 
waiting for) the fur- 
bearer. 


The Tilting Pole 


To make a tilting pole 
such as the one shown, 
cut a pole ten feet 
long that is about two 
inches thick at the 
butt, and trim it of 
all branches. Fasten 
a wire to this pole 
four feet from the 
small end, and fasten 
the pole by means of 
this wire to the tree, 
at a point three feet 
above the hole chop- 
ped out for trap. A 
nail can be used as 
the attachment for 
the pole wire, serving 
too as a sort of pivot 
upon which the ‘pole 
can swing. 





and valuable fur. His 
food ranges from fish 
to porcupines and he even feeds on martens, 
wpe and other fur animals that he can 
nd, 

In trapping the marten or fisher, cut a 
hole in a hollow tree about 30 inches from 
the ground. Logs or rocks are placed in 
front of this hole to accommodate the 
animal which visits the bait in the hollow 
tree. The bait may be any bloody meat or 
fish. A small bait (secured on a nail) should 
be placed over the doorway to attract atten- 
tion, while a large chunk of bait is placed 
inside the hollow tree near the trap in a 


va 


Fasten the trap by 
its chain to the small 
end of the pole. To hold the pole in posi- 
tion waiting for the catch, simply hook a 
link of the chain over a headless nail driven 
conveniently near the base of the tree where 
the small end of the pole is lowered. 

Martens and fishers are not so cunning as 
many animals and have voracious appetites 
that lead them to rush in upon the bait. 

In skinning either of these furbearers use 
the cased method. Be careful not to leave 
fat and dirt on the pelt. Stretch properly 
with fur side out, and never hang in heated 
place to dry out, but simply in a dry room. 





Where To Look for Small Furbearers. 


HERE are furbearing animals in alniost 

every rural community. The young 
trapper does not always know where to find 
them, and it is hard for him to understand 
that one time of the year is better than 
another to look for them. Most of us, when 
we start out to trap, do not do so until after 
our neighbor has caught some game, or 
maybe we read something in a magazine 
about trapping, or get a price list of pelts. 
As a rule, it is then too late to locate animals 
to the best advantage, for the furbearers are 
most active in late summer and early autumn. 
During this period the game is planning its 
winter quarters; making ready a food supply. 
Consequently the animals, moving about 
freely, leave numerous tracks and signs that 
can easily be found. Later, with some of 
the animals denned up during the cold 
weather, fur trails are usually hard to locate. 

The young trapper, therefore—and even 
the experienced find t his a good plan—should 
try, as far as possible, to locate dens, run- 
ways, etc., early. With care one can almost 
determine where every set is to be placed; 
and know just how many traps are necessary. 

The different animals prefer different 
grounds, broadly speaking. In order that 
the beginner may know where he is most 
liable to find game, the following suggestions 
are given: 


‘Skunks and Civet-Cat 


These furbearers are unlike most others in 
that they do not seem to fear the nearness of 
man and human habitation. . They even 
locate their dens under occupied houses, 


about barns, sheds, ete. Their preference is 
rough, stony ground, partigularly if covered 
with weeds or brush; along old hedges; in 
fence corners; about the roots of old trees; 
under culverts; near bridges where there is 
little or no water most of the year round. 

The experienced trapper will know not 
only by the tracks but by the droppings and 
other signs, whether a den is inhabited by 
skunks or civets. Perhaps the best way for 
the beginner to determine whether a set can 
be made or not, is to search for long white, 
black, or black and white hairs. If these are 
found at the entrance of a burrow, or cling- 
ing to the sides, one may be reasonably sure 
of fur. 

Let me add also that generally there are 
a number of animals in a den. Sometimes a 
dozen, or even more, can be taken from the 
same hole. This means that the trapper who 
locates a few good places has a pea to 
make considerable money taking skunks and 
civets during the next few months. 


Trapping the Muskrat 


Years ago, before the pelt of this little animal 
was used to imitate the expensive seal, it 
would have been almost a waste of time to 
make any special preparations to hunt for 
signs. They were very numerous, the best 
skins bringing but a few cents. Some of us 
can remember when we first got a quarter 
for the prime skins, but now with the same 
grade worth more, we can readily see the 
advantage of giving the animals attention. 
Muskrats are never far from water. They 
like shallow places—marshes, swamps, etc. 
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with nature. 


Where water is not too deep and there is but 
little or no current, the animals build houses, 
but in the streams they seem to have their 
dens in the banks. However, exceptions are 
frequent. 

There is no difference between the bank 
and the house dwellers, so far as the species 
is concerned. It might be mentioned also in 
connection with the animal that the best 
skins are not taken in the far North. Where 
it is very cold—food hard to obtain except 
during a few months of the year—the musk- 
rat seems stunted in growth and its fur is not 
so thick as farther south. Of course, in the 
warm climates, the pelt is poor also. 

The beginner, no doubt, will greatly over- 
estimate the number of muskrats in a given 
area, thinking there are thousands of animals 
where maybe fewer than a hundred exist. 
He is most likely to do this if the signs are 
discovered in the fall. Muskrats at this 
season are unusually active and the young 
trapper should not lose sight of the fact that 
a small number of these animals can make 
many tracks. 


Catching Mr. Weasel 


The weasel is not so important as the other 
furbearers, since most of the skins taken are 
of poor quality. This applies particularly 





The weasel can be caught almost 
anywhere 


except in the far North. When the weasel is 
prime, it is known to the fur trade as ermine, 
although it is not ermine at all, since this 
animal comes from Russia and similar terri- 
tory. The name, however, has been applied, 
no doubt, because of the likeness of the best 
grade of prime weasel and the enmine, there 
being practically no difference. When of 
first quality, the weasel is pure white with the 
exception of the tip of the tail, and that is 
black. Stained pelts and brown skins are 
worth but little, and since the majority taken 
are of this class, weasels are not so eagerly 
sought as most other small game. 

The weasel can be found almost anywhere. 
It would be easier to describe where not to 
look for them than to tell where they would 
most likely be found. Among the places 
they can be taken are under roots of trees, 
in post piles, around stacked cord-wood, near 
stone fences, around quarries, under sheds, 
about straw stacks, near bridges, in dried-up 
drains, ete. Ploughed fields and weed 
patches offer an attraction; in fact, one can 
expect signs of weasels almost anywhere. 


Raccoon Found Near Water 


This animal is fond of timber and brush, and 
always locates near water. Marshes and 
swamps are favorite places. Look for signs 
along small creeks, particularly where they 
empty into larger ones. Here the raccoon 
comes in search of food—fish, etc., washed 
down by the current. The animal seeks 
small pools, mud and sand bars. Catches 
often can be made where the animals travel 
around rocks, under fences and similar 
places. 


Trapping the Opossum 


Generally speaking, possums select the same 
territory as the raccoon. Opossums, of 
course, are not found very far north and are 
most numerous in the extreme southern 
rtions of the United States. Small ditches 
old a peculiar attraction for them and the 
opossums travel the ditches quite often in 
search of food. 

The pelt hunter who uses his eyes to ad- 
vantage and seeks to know where the game 
may be found is the one who is going to make 
@ success of trapping. There is nothing that 
pays the pelt hunter so well as keeping the 
eyes open. A good start means much in 
obtaining a large catch. It helps to make the 
work easier. Last but not least, the knowl- 
edge one gets from studying wild life is above 
Price; something that can not be learned so 
well from books as through actual contact 
George J. Thiessen. 
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Mammoth Fur Sales 


World’s leading buyers want enormous quantities now, assuring top 
of the market prices for all furs Taylor sells. Taylor shippers 
always receive the full benefit of this exceedingly keerf competition. 


Ship Now 


Bundle up every pelt you have and ship today. We guarantee to 
pay you highest prices the market will justify on the standard 
Taylor grade. Send for free price list and shipping tags. WRITE 


F.C. Taylor Fur Co. change Bide. St. Louis, Mo. 
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10 to 50% 


more for Fi RS a H. IDES 


By shipping to us than by selling at home. We are the largest Hide and Fur House 
te the N. W. Est. 30 boomy Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 to $10.00 


Harness, Sole, Lace, Shoe Leather exchanged for your Hides, also tan Furs, manu- 
facture Robes, Coats. Our 450 page Hunters’ and Tra $s’ Guide tells how 
to become a successful trapper, how to raise Skunk, Fox. hip your Hides, Furs, 
Pelts, Tallow to us. We pay the most money. Write for price list. 


ANDERSCH BROS. Dept. 113, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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bs YOU'LL GET Lie het We Need All of Your FURS. Send Trial Shipment. tf 
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FOR YOUR CATCH FREE Lists, Shipping Tags, Market Reports, ete. WRITE Now To 


‘W. IRVING HERSKOVITS, FUR CO., Inc., 
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SILBERMAN 


The Reliable Fur House 
That Paid 


MORE CASH 


last year—and will pay more 
this 


y wattot ef you know ships 
to Silberman. Ask him why. 


COMPARE 
OUR RETURNS 


S.SUSFRMaS 


106 Silberman Bidg. Chicago 
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we pak supply the rest; or garment can be 
Oy ee ete from high grade skins we carry 
fe stock. repaired or remodeled. Estimates 
if desired, Amouetis cold stora 
and Head Mounting. Write y- 


Frisian Company 
Largest custom tanners and furriers in the World 
586 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 


What Do You Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a larg2 corps of research investigators : 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
Our Folks. They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities : 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 
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Questions of General 


Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Cantaloupes and Muskmelons 


AND B are having a discussion as to 
the difference between cantaloupe 
and muskmelon. A claims canta- 

loupe is a later name for muskmelon, and 
therefore they are the same, while B claims 
there is a difference between them. C. E. 
True cantaloupe melons are seldom seen in 
America, sooue in city stores dealing in 
imported fruits. They have hard rinds, are 
often furrowed, scaly or rough. The name 
cantaloupe is improperly used when applied 
to the muskmelons grown in this country. 


Sludge from Acetylene Plant 


Is there any use for the sludge from an 


As to the public in general, the landowner 
is entitled to close the road, unless it can be 
proved that either the present owner or a 
predecessor in his title dedicated the road to 
the public, and such dedication was accepted. 
No matter how long the public has traveled 
back and forth over the land, no right ac- 
crues to it to continue to do so, in the absence 
of a condemnation or dedication of the land 
for a road. 

On the other hand, however, the owners of 
adjoining lands are entitled to continue to use 
the right of way if either they or their pred- 
ecessors in title have been accustomed to 
use it continuously under a claim of right for 
a period of 21 years. 


Validity of Divorce Obtained in 
Another State 


Where husband and wife are married and 
live together in New York and the wife 
leaves her husband and obtains a divorce 
from him in Utah, is this divorce valid in 
New York, and can the wife marry again 

and live in New York 





acetylene - lighting 
plant? A.S.G. 

Some folks use the 
carbide residue for 
disinfecting poultry 
houses and stables, or 
for sweetening acid 
soil. It can be used 
with sand and cement 
for mortar for laying 
bricks. 


Better Crops for 
Michigan 
What improved 
varieties of crops 
have been —o 


at the Michigan 


periment Station? turn thanks.” 
8. 


.N., Mich. Annie, with bowed head: ‘‘Heavenly 

Father, I thank Thee for preparing 

me a table in the presence of mine 
enemies” 


The Seiteainn varie- 
ties have been con- 
tributed by the plant- 





Little Annie disobeyed mother one 
day, and for punishment was set at a 
side table to dine. 

Mother: ‘‘Now, Annie, you must re- 


with her second hus- 
band, freed from any 
rights of her first 
husband in~her 
property? 
Reader, N.Y. 

Under the facts as 
stated, the courts in 
New York would be 
under no obligation te 
recognize the validity 
of the divorce obtained 
in Utah, for the reason 
that the court in Utah 
was without jurisdic- 
tion to grant the di- 
voree. It would follow, 
therefore, that the wife 
and her second hus- 
band would be sub- 
ject to criminal prose- 
cution for living 
together in New York, 
and that the first hus- 











breeding work of the 
Station during the 
past 13 years: Worthy oats, 1911; Rosen 
e, 1912; Red Rock wheat, 1913; Michigan 
Winter barley, 1914; Robust beans, 1915; 
College Wonder and College Success oats, 
1916; Wolverine oats, 1917; Michigan Two- 
Row and Michigan black barley, 1918; 
Michigan hardy (Hardigan) alfalfa, 1919. 


Lures for Weasels and Muskrats 


What will attract weasels? How can I 
attract muskrats when streams are oot 


Bloody meat will generally lure thé 
weasel. See January, 1920, Farm Journal. 
Muskrats are generally hard to trap when 
the streams are frozen as at that time they 
do not move much. The only thing to do is 
to break through the ice and arrange sets 
at the entrance. In some states this is 
hibited by law, so study your game laws 
before trapping. Sets made in riffles with 
cabbage, tops of turnips, etc., are good 


lures. 
Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Right of Landowner To Close Road 


Can a landowner close a road that has 
been traveled through his es wor for 
ty A 21 years but has never been worked 
by the public? 












band would be recog- 
nized as the lawful husband with rights as 
such in his wife’s property. 


Wages Due Hired Man 


If my hired man quits before the end of 
the month, can I be forced to pay the full 
amount due him for labor? H. G., Minn. 


In the event of suit against you for the 
wages of your former employee, if you could 
prove that he quit work without good reason 
to do so, you would be liable to him for his 
wages actually earned less the excess you had 
to pay another man to fill out the term of 
the contract. For example, if you were 
paying your man $30 per month, and he 
quit September 15 with half a month’s wages 
due him, but you had to pay another man 
$20 to work out the month, you would be 
liable for $15 minus $5, or a balance of $10. 





Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 


Hoof-Rot in Sheep 


What is the best cure for hoof-rot in 
sheep? H. B. 


A solution of blue vitriol (copper sulphate) . 
A long 


is effective in control of hoof-rot. 

wooden trough can be made and the she 
can be forced to run through this t 
once a day as they come out of their quarters 
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in the morning. Bad cases in the flock will 
have to receive individual attention and 
after trimming the feet, a mixture of crude 
oil and powdered blue vitriol can be applied. 
Add to the powdered blue vitriol a sufficient 
amount of crude oil to make a thick paste. 


Mineral Mixture for Hogs 


I noticed an article about sows down in 
the back, and would like to know how 
much lime and other minerals should be 
fed to prevent this trouble. A.K. 


A 50-50 mixture of lime and bonemeal 
would be entirely satisfactory. Use the 
steamed bonemeal and finely-ground lime- 
stone. Another very satisfactory mineral 
mixture consists of ten parts of finely-ground 
limestone or wood-ashes, ten parts acid 
phosphate fertilizer and one part of salt. To 
make a mineral mixture more palatable some 
tankage can be added. In this case a pro- 
portion of 50 pounds bonemeal, 30 pounds 
limestone and 20 pounds tankage can be 
used. After the sows have been accustomed 
to the taste the mixture may be fed free 
choice in a box kept in a dry place. 


A Free Martin Heifer 


I have a Jersey heifer that is three years 
old. She is a twin; the other twin was a 
bull. This heifer is well bred and is a good 
looking cow; the mother was a prize 
Jersey. I had the heifer mated but she 
failed to breed. Is there any —, 
sa 


A heifer, a twin of a bull calf, is called a 
free martin and will mate in about 50 per 
cent of the cases. If the heifer shows a 
thickness about the neck and a general 
staggy appearance, she will be a non-breeder. 
Other symptoms of a non-breeder in a twin 
are a tendency to lay on fat and a general 
conformation resembling the male charac- 
teristics. You can tell from the appearance 
of the heifer whether it will do any good to 
mate her with the bull a second time. 


Deformed Calf 


I had a calf born with fore legs and 
shoulders developed, but rest of back did 
not seem to have any backbone what- 
ever, and back legs not fully developed. 
I keep cows in patent stanchions and cow 
did not have any accident. R. McA. 

It is not uncommon to come across cases 
of this kind, although it is true that they are 
not of real frequent happening. I do not 
believe that this came about because of any 
lack of care or the stabling of the cow. I 
hardly would expect the condition to occur 
again in the same cow, although it is true 
that she would be more subject than other 
cows that had been in the habit of dropping 
fully developed calves. 


Period of Heat in Cows 


I should like to know how many days it is 
after she freshens before a cow comes in 
heat, and how long the period of heat 
lasts. How often do the periods occur? 
R.L. F 

A cow comes in heat about 28 days after 
calving, and stays in heat from three to 48 
hours. Periods then recur at intervals of 
three weeks, each lasting the time already 
mentioned. A heifer arrives at puberty 
when about ten months old, but is not usually 
bred before she is from 15 to 18 months old. 
The average period of gestation (pregnancy) 
is 282 days; longest period, 330 days; shortest 
period, 240 days. 


Horses Act Queer After Feeding 
on Hay. 


Last week we cut some coarse slough hay 
and our horses didn’t seem to like it. 
They ate a little but they liked straw 
better. Also, after eating this hay, the 
horses acted a little queer in the head, as 
though they might getting in their 
second childhood. This hay was nice and 
dry, but not thoroughly cured. Can » ne 
tell me what was wrong? V. B. 


Unquestionably there was some poisonous 
forage plant in the slough hay which is re- 
sponsible for the symptoms of cerebral 
trouble. It will be best not to use the hay 

se serious trouble might result. Loco 
weed is quite a common forage plant in your 


Section, which produces symptoms of brain 


disturbances and poisoning. It may have 
been this plant. Regarding treatment, very 
little will be helpful in the shape of drugs. 
The body will gradually throw off the affec- 
tion if good sound roughage and grain are 
allowed. Use on the grain feed for each 
horse, a: tablespoonful twice daily of the 
following mixture: Glauber’s salt, one 
pound; soda, two pounds; powdered nux 
vomica, two ounces; powdered gentian, two 
ounces. 


Health Questions 


Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


Mrs. G. J. C., Pa.: Callous spots on the 
feet are always due to uneven pressure. /The 
arches of the feet, the shoes worn, or the 
work one has to do, especially if you stand 
while working, all may be causes. In almost 
all instances as soon as the cause can be 
found and removed, the callus disappears. 


Miss H. M., Pa.: Pain in the chest follow- 
ing arrested tuberculosis is usually due te 
pleuritic adhesions. Rubbing a 5 per cent 
lodin ointment over the area 2 or 3 times 
weekly may help. I would not advise taking 
saltpeter. 


Miss M. M. T., Va.: Persistent sleepiness 
in a young person may be due to different 
causes. I can not do better than advise a 
personal examination by a reliable physician. 

Old Subscriber, Pa.: The disagreeable 
odor emanating from the skin is technically 
known as “bromidrosis’’ and‘is very hard to 
entirely overcome. For the feet (after wash- 
ing as recommended below), use a powder 
consisting of powdered boric acid 95 per 
cent, and powdered salicylic acid 5 per cent, 
dusting into the shoes every morning. After 
bathing, a solution of 40 per cent formalde- 
hyde, one teaspoonful to one pint of water 
should be applied lightly to all parts that 
sweat excessively. This soltition may also 
be sprayed or gently applied to the feet. It is 
well to have several pairs of shoes, allowing 
those recently worn to be well aired. 


G. C. W., Okla.: Wild currant juice, so 
far as I know, will not cure diabetes. Diet 
and insulin are the only known efficient 
remedies. i 

Mrs. J. G., Wis.: The best home remedy 
to use for “blood poison’’ which means in- 
fection, is a saturated solution of boric acid. 

R. J. C., Pa.: The formula for calamine 
and zinc oxide lotion is as follows: Pulverized 
calamine, pulverized oxide zinc, of each three 
drams; glycerin 15 minims, boiled soft water 
enough to make one-half pint. 

H. G., Pa.: For deafness and noises in 
the ear consult an ear specialist personally, as 
there are many causes for this trouble. 


G. E. B., Ky.: An excess of saliva (if not 
eaused by irritation from sharp teeth or 
other local trouble) may be lessened by 
taking internally one one-hundred-and- 
fiftieth-grain dose of atropine sulphate, 
three or four times daily. If this medicine 
affects the vision or drys the throat too much 
the dose should be lessened or discontinued. 


Mrs. E. B., Ark.: For slow mentality it is 
absolutely necessary to ascertain the cause 
before recommending any treatment. If 
the child is very obese the thyroid gland may 
be at fault. 

G. W. W. Sons, Mich.: It is question- 
able whether the saline laxatives are liver 
stimulants or not. The one you mention is 
probably good to take if it relieves the 
symptoms and disturbs you in no other way. 

M. M., Pa.: The best remedy for con- 
stipation is regulation of the diet and proper 
exercise. Agar-agar (a Japanese seaweed) 
taken in some form often helps. 

H. D., N. J.: Pimples have been fre- 
quently discussed in this column and in 
the Health and Beauty column. It is 
usually best to have each case examined by 
a physician, but if this is not convenient, 
send self-addressed and stamped envelope 
to the Health and Beauty Editor for copies 
of the articles on complexion troubles. 

W. W., O.: Pain in back of neck and top 
of head may be caused by eye strain, neuritis, 
or may be reflex from some of the abdeminal 
or peivic organs. The treatment depends 
upon the cause. 

Mrs. N. B. D., Pa.: Bronchitis and 
catarrh of the nose may often be hel by 
general tonic treatment. To prescribe any 
special remedy one should know all about the 
patient’s general condition. 
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JUST TREATMENTI 


i is all you want. It’s the checks that count, not the 
lists with high prices and wind bag promises. Our ff 

j checks have satisfied thousands in the last 14 years. 
Send us a trial shipment today. The check you'll 
get will make you a steady Warenoff shipper. You 
may put on your own valuation; if we can’t pay as 
much or more we return your furs at our expense. 
If you want the most money for your furs and a 
square deal write today for Warenoff’s FREE price § 
list, weekly market reports and shipping tags. 





ESTAB. 1911 


Sol Warenoff ¢ Co. Inc. | 


175 W. 25TH STREET. NEW YORK 
ae ee ee eS ee ee 


BE OUR AGENT/ Fifi p 


Represent Fur Housein 
~ ty areal Dealer 


Doviog | raw furs from your 3 To 





neighbors. Make your connec- 
tion Now. Write TODAY! 


E. W. BIGGS & CO., Buyers-of-Raw-Furs Ss 
1212 Biggs Building, 








Kansas City, Missouri 


von *CLOVER 


Our prices represent a saving of $2.00 to $3.00. Write us 
today for free samples of Highest Grade Home Grown 
ed. r [rigs is suprisingly low. Get our samples and 
rices on Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Timothy and Seeds. 
e€ can save you big money on your bill. Write for 
free samples, special prices and 52 page catalog. 


Og. 
American Field Seed Co., Dept. 109, Chicago, WW. 




















How One Woman Earned 
$250 in Only 12 Days 
Miss Mabel LaDuke of Indiana 

found it so easy to show samples 

and distribute the famous Harley 

Products — things ny eat— 

that she earned $250 in her first 12 

days. Hundreds of other women 

are earning large sums of money 
in this work. Spare time workers 
earn big money. If you want to 





earn money, either full or spare, 


time, write today for sample outfit containing 21 
full size packages. It costs you nothing to start 
earning money by this plan—we furnish everything 
—you can begin now. The E. C. Harley Company, 
P-170 Harley Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


A BSORBINE 








TRADE MARK Rf 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 

L itis, Poll Evil, Fistula, Boils, 

Swellings ; Stops Lameness and allays 

i. Heals Sores, Cuts, Bruises, 

es. It is a 

Safe Antiseptic and Germicide 
Does not blister or remove the 

hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 

use. $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 

case for special instructions and Book 5R 

W. F. YOUNG, inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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“Have received more stations 
with my Miraco than | ever re- 
ceived with any other set cost- 
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S.with mine.’’—J. C.B: 


COAST TO COAST RECEPTION 


verified by Miraco users 









" Cincinnati, Oh 
d free literature and full particulars. 








] USER [ } AGENT [ ] DEALER 
MONEY SAVING 

CATALOG SENT. 

FIRREE 

| TIMES SQUARE AUT ST SUPPLY C0. —_ 











Men Wanting Positions 
Firemen, brakemen, colored train 
or sleeping car porters, write for ap- 
plication blank; experience unneces- 
sary; first class roads; no strike; 
name position wanted. 

Railway Inst., Dept. 41, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Wonderful New 3-Tube 


Radio Set *67~ 


Improved design; performs like 5 tubes in 
other types; economy and simplicity of 3 
tubes! Combines great range and volume 
with utmost perfection of tone. Beautiful 
imitation walnut cabinet with piano finish; 
mahoganized panel. 

You Get R-E-S-U-L-T-S 

etc. pan aiden teamioote ee 
on loud er. Using 

range highest priced sets. othing 
the price that we know of compares with this 
marvelous eiver. Don't take our word! 
Test it! If you're not delighted, we will re- 
fund every cent you've paid. j 


Radio Catalog FREE 
Our latest Radio Catalog offers at bargain 
prices—owing to savings we make selling to 
‘thousands—tubes, batteries, etc. to this 
set (not included, of course, at our $67.90 
price); also parts to build sets. Unless you've 
money to give away, send for this Ca to- 
day; learn what REAL savings and sa’ 
you can enjoy. Clip the coupon NOW! 


Larkin Co Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send me free your latest Radio Catalog. 


Name 
Address 
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Radio Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 
Charging Batteries 


I promised last month to give the diagrams 
for charging radio ‘‘A’’ batteries from a 32- 
volt farm lighting-system generator, so here 
they are. 

The simplest way is shown in the first 
diagram, and this consists in cutting in the 
radio battery between the generator and 
your 32-volt plant battery—putting it in 
series with your plant battery, in other words. 








— ihe 
Sw RadioA Battery 
ree 
32- Volt 
Plant Battery 
Liste of ——— 
Fig. 1 


The trouble with this system is that the 
ampere-hour capacity of tlie ‘‘A’’ battery is 
apt to be much less than the capacity of the 
plant battery; to keep from charging the 
“*‘A”’ battery too fast, thérefore, you must 
cut down the charging rate of your generator. 
The result will be, of course, that your plant 
battery will charge very slowly, and this 
makes the method expensive. 

The second diagram shows the system 
that is generally used. In this, the ‘‘A”’ 
battery is put in parallel. with the plant 





SW Dont Battery 
HHMI} 
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Battery 6 6 © 


32- Volt Lamps 
Fig. 2 


battery, and by using one or more light bulbs 
to control the charging rate, the two bat- 
teries can be charged at the same time, each 
at its own best speed. A regular rheostat 
may be used instead of lamps. The ammeter 
shown in the diagram should be used, but is 
not absolutely necessary. The maker of the 
radio battery will supply the best charging 
rate for your particular battery. It is better 
to make it too slow than too fast. 

The switch in the second diagram between 
the plant battery and the radio battery 
should never be closed except when the 
generator is running and the plant battery 
being charged, or the big battery will dis- 
charge into the little one. 

Be sure to follow carefully all the + and 
— connections. : 

Storage ‘‘B’’ batteries (using lead plates) 
up to 24 volts can be recharged in the same 
way. A 4-ampere 24-volt ‘‘B’’ battery needs 
only one 15-watt 32-volt light bulb as re- 
sistance in the circuit, and smaller batteries 
a 10-watt bulb. 





New Radio Ideas 
What is the newest thing in radio, 
please ? W. E. L., Jr. 


There is nothing really new, W. E. The 
last new thing was the so-called neutrodyne 
system, which made it possible to get greater 
radio-frequency amplification without oscil- 
lation troubles. The neutrodyne started a 
whole flock of other dynes—superdynes, 
unidynes, ultradynes, Acmedynes, and half a 
dozen more; but there is nothing really new 
about them. 

Many of the fans are now building super- 
heterodyne sets with five to eight tubes or 
more. You can now buy devices that take or- 
dinary 110-volt (A. C.) electric light current, 
and rectify and filter it to use for both fila- 
ment and plate circuits. In other words, 
you run your set from a light socket like an 


electric iron. 
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It is a delight to operate a Crosley. The immediate 
response to the turn of the dials; the clearness of re- 
ception from far distant points; the real ease with 
which interference may Be tuned out; all help to 
make Crosley reception distinctive and exception- 
ally pleasurable. he very low cost at which this 
really remarkable radio performance can be obtained 
places a sets within the reach of all—the ideal 
Christmas gift. Bring Continued Happiness to All 
With a Crosley Radio. 
FOR SALE BY GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Write for Complete Catalog 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Powel Crosley, Jr., President 
1236 Alfred St., Cincinnati, O. 
Crosley Owns and Operates Broadcasting Station WLW 
Crosley Trirdyn Regular, Price $65.00 

With three tubes and Crosley Head Phones, $80.75 
Crosley 
Regener- . 
ative Re- 

cei vers 


are li- 
censed 
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WAY Radio Sets are amazing values at ‘im prices. 
4 ico toud and clear. 


tteries. Beautiful 
cabinet finished m-finished el. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Don't pay $100 to $150. Wweite 
plan and Jiterature. 


for our 
2-Tube Set + $29.50 
4-Tube Set - 59.50 
Dealers - Agents: Wiite icr plan and ‘territory quickly. 








HEAR MUSIC AND TALKIN 
1000 MILES AWAY 


New Radio Set Has No Outside Wires 
or Storage Batteries 












The new Trans-continental Radiophone which is 
the most simple, and the clearest toned radio set 
you have ever listened to, is the invention of Mr. 
J. N. Coats, of Chicago. This radio outfit is en- 
tirely different from all others. No outside wires 
need No troublesome storage batteries. It 
comes complete, in a beautiful mahogany 
cabinet (console type) and a loud speaker % 
right in so the entire family can listen to it just — 
like a phonograph. It is guaranteed to have @ 
of 1,000 miles. Listen to the musical com — 
ee lectures, 
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i community. 
rite MR. J.N.COATS, 339 West 47th St.,C 9 
for his special low price offer and be the fir 
your locality. 
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Taxing and Insuring 


Your Trees 


Continued from page 49 








forest-fire hazards in New York State and 
arrived at the conclusion that a forest-fire 
insurance policy could be written, at a profit, 
with the following provisions: 

The general rate to be 50 cents for every 
$100 of insurance. Additions to this rate to 
be made as follows: If the timber is within 
one-quarter mile of a steam railroad, 30 
cents; a state highway, 40 cents; an industry, 
20 cents; camp site, 15 cents. Thirty cents 
to be added if the property is a plantation of 
25 years or under. Subtractions to be made: 
patrol system, 10 cents; dirt road, 20 cents; 
land protected against trespassing, 10 cents. 

It has been found that most of the wood- 
lot owners could not afford to pay more than 
1 per cent per annum for insurance, as this 
charge added to the other overhead incurred 
in managing the woodlot brings the possible 
net profit down close to 4 per cent, depending 
upon the amount of money invested in the 
property. Timber that will not return 4 per 
cent or 5 per cent profit is not insurable, 
because the property is not valuable enough 
to carry the expense of insurance at the rates 
commonly offered. 


American Companies Very Timid 


The system of rating in the United States is 
very crude, owing to the lack of accurate 
information on fire risks. The companies in 
fixing their rate allow for a large margin of 
safety, and add about 300 per cent to the 
actual rate, as near as they can figure it. 

Most insurance policies contain a co-in- 
surance clause. This means that the owner 
stands part of the loss if he under-insures his 
property. Without such a regulation the 
company would have to pay the same amount 
of money for a $100 damage to the person 
who had partially insured as would be paid 
to the person who had fully insured. But 
the fully-insured owner would be paying in 
premiums twice the amount that the person 
would pay who had insured for only 50 per 
cent of the value of his property. The co- 
insurance clause compels the person to 
accept payment for only one-half of the 
damage done, if he insures for one-half the 
value of his property. 

With a large insurance interest in our 
forests, would come a new factor for pro- 
tection, as the companies themselves would 
desire to reduce fire losses and undoubtedly 
contribute toward making fire prevention 
systems more effective. The importance of 
fire insurance is appreciated in view of the 
extensive forest losses caused by fires. Dur- 
ing the last six years 33,500 forest-fires have 
burnt over more than 7,000,000 acres of 
forest land each year. 


Nation Must -Take a Hand 


These timber problems of the nation are too 
broad to be solved by the individual. The 
necessities of the industries, the great public 
demand for wood' at reasonable prices, the 
complex situation in the location of different 
types of forest land all over the United 
States, and the importance to the Govern- 
ment itself, have automatically taken this 
problem out of the hands of the private 
owner. Neither can it be solved by the 
states alone, as their interests conflict and 
many states lack funds, equipment and in- 
formation. It is a matter for the federal 
Government, which should exercise strong 
leadership, showing the way, and offering a 
fair proportion of financial aid in meeting 
expenses, in co-operation with the individual 
and the state. 
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1,000,000 and 1 hints 


Save the Trees 


When snow is deep on the ground is just the 
time when mice and rabbits enjoy themselves 
barking small fruit trees. 1 never found any 
better way to head these pests off than to 
wrap the trees with fine-meshed wire cloth, 
wide enough to come up high on the trunks, 
and pushed well down through the snow to 
the earth. This is better put on in the fall; 
but better late than never. V. 
Hint No. 6,743 














Knotted and deformed 


by Rheumatism 





Try this world-famous rheumatism remedy 


Here’s quick, genuine relief for 
even the oldest, most obstinate 
rheumatic aches, 

Pat ‘ond arc ff a little Sloan’s. 
Its stimulating ingredients send 
freshly purified blood tingling 
swiftly through the pain-ridden 


tissues. And this increased supply 
of new, rich blood destroys Pthe 


germs that cause the pain. 


Swelling and stiffness passaway, 
the aching stops. Get this com- 
fort today, All druggists — 35 


cents, 


% 2 ® ~ki ls 
Sloan's Liniment “pain 
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They didn’t ble on waiting until every cow 
«immune through abortion, 7 , 
They t throw up their hands in despair, say- 
ing that Contagious Abortion couldn’t be Sete. 
Instead, they treated their herds with the Bowman 
Remedy, and conquered Contagious Abortion. 
They--hundreds of farmers and stock men, some in 
your own county--stopped their losses and put 
Ticks banks bach on 0 parine Sasi. 


-and - can vou! 
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You can be quickly cured, od you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for Premed ay nh yy 


Stutterin 


ioe Cure. " eT tells ag 1 I 
cured myself after be ee 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 





7959 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. tl. St., Indianapolis 
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quickly. 


wrest ere is an amazing new way to train horses 
which Po 7 exactly how to handle any horse 
exactly ho reak him of 4 any fault---easily and 


And now this jal Introductory Course in 
tical Horse T: ing will be sent absolutely FREE to 
any farmer or ier. Tells all about ny ay 
new principles disco vered b y Jesse Beery, the 
trainer. Fully il justrated and brimful 7a inter- 
for friends pointers. ear earn bi, ig money money bi colts 
ends ee oe bee book near 
FRE Mai coupon RO P.Dewe, 22 ein Prescens ti Hi,O. 


whip kick and beat 
pany A fost what one thing would you do to make 
*d never do it again? 
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me your Introductory Course i 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
The Muscle Builder 


Pills Never Made 


Muscles 


Wishing Never Brought Strength 


O one can paste muscles onto your 

| \ arms and shoulders. If you wish a 

strong, healthy body, you must work 

for it. And if you don’t have one, you are 
doomed to a life of misery. 

Modern science has taught us that we 
must keep our bodies physically fit or our 
mental powers will soon exhaust ‘themselves. 
That is why the successful business man 
resorts to golf and other active pastimes. 


Examine Yourself 


Do you have the strong, robust body that keeps 
you fil at all times to tackle the daily tasks con- 
fronting you—always looking for bigger things to 
do? Do you jump out of bed in the morning full of 
pep; with a keen appetite and a longing to enter the 
day's activities? Do you finish your daily tasks still 
thrilling with pep and vitality? Or do you arise only 
half awake and go through a languid day. 


PEP UP! 


Don't let it get you, fellows. Come on out of that 
shell and make a real he man of yourself. Build out 
those skinny arms and that flat chest. Let me put 
some real pep in your old backbone and put an ar- 
mor plate of musele on you that will make you actual- 
ly thrill with ambition. I can do it. I guarantee 
to do it. I will put one full inch on your arm in just 
30 days and from then on, just watch’’em grow. 
This is no idle boast. It’s the real works. A genu- 
ine guarantee! Come on now. Get on the job and 
make me prove it. 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


lt is Free 

It contains forty-three full-page photographs of 
myself and some of the many prize-winning pupils 
I have trained. Some of these came to me as piti- 
ful weaklings, imploring me to help them. Look 
them over now, and you will marvel at their present 
physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a 
real inspiration to you. It will thrill you through 
and through. All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost 
of wrapping and mailing and it is yours to keep. 
This will | not obligate you at all, but for the sake of 
your future health and happiness, do not put it off. 
Send today —right now, before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 3112, 305 Broadway, New York City 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 3112, 305 Broadway, New York City 


Dear Sir:—I enclose 2 a 10 cents for which you are 
to ommt me, age ie tion | on my part whatever, a 


5 “Muscular Development.”’ 
(Please gy print lainly) 


. floods will overflow the river-banks. 
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Five Dollars for You 
\ PERFECTLY good $5 in gold will be 


sent to you if (note the “if’’) your 

letter is the best on ‘‘The oddest thing 
I saw in 1924." Your letter must not be 
over 250 words and must contain nothing 
but an answer to the question. Letters are 
not returned. 

Besides the $5 prize for the best letter, $1 
will be paid for each letter we print. Photos 
of odd things you have seen will be welcome 
and we will pay $2 each for every photo we 
can use. 

Now, good Folks, what is the oddest thing 
you saw in 1924? All letters must be in The 
Farm Journal office by December 31, 1924. 
Address all letters to Odd Mention Editor, 
The Farm Journal, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Austrian fleet. 


the goats. 


goes on with her meal. 
by our Mr. Werner. 








This photo was taken at Ancona, Italy, immedi- 
ately after the bombardment of that city by an 


Some effect of the shell fire may 
be seen on the stable, which is shared by a 
horse, a cow and a family of six, as well as 
Undisturbed by the excitement, tion. 
Nanny placidly chews her cud and Nannette 
The photo was taken 





It doesn’t do to be too finicky. Be willing 
to try new foods. There are many g 
foods used and enjoyed in one section of this 
country that are almost unknown in other 
sections. Try the new things and have a 
variety on your table. 


A windy Christmas and calm Candlemas 
are said to be signs of a good year. 


We certainly are fearfully and wonderfully 
made. The human body contains 240 bones 
and the heart beats 92,160 times in a day. 
Jack tells us that when he sees his sweetheart 
his heart goes over 100,000. 


Tell Us 


Do you start from the front part of The Farm 
Journal and read right through, or do you 
read from the back and go forward, 
or do you first read a few pages in 
the front and then turn to the back? 


Yes, Theresa, Christmas will soon 
be here, and you might as well know 
something about mistletoe. Some 
very irrelevant folks tell us the reason 
men kiss women who are caught 
standing under the mistletoe is, first, 
that girls like it; and second, that 
custom allows it. Every kiss under 
the mistletoe, however, is a kiss which 
celebrates one of the most charming 
events in tradition. The romance 
goes back to the days of Scandinavia, 
when Balder the Beautiful-was shot 
by Loki, the Spirit of Evil, with an 
arrow of mistletoe. But his‘mother, 
Venus of the North, restored him to 
life by saluting with kisses all who 
passed beneath a branch held aloft 
in her hand. Thus it became an 
emblem of love and happy celebra- 
i Ancient races held the plant 
in great veneration, particularly the 
Druids, who went in procession into 
the forests to collect it. After New 
Year’s day it was distributed among 











Of course we are not superstitious, but 
anything about the weather always interests 
99 per cent of the inhabitants of this good 
old U. S. A. In a very old book we re- 
cently found the following: ‘‘When the 
year begins on Thursday, the winter will be 
long and severe, and the year healthy, but 
often windy. The summer will be tem- 
perate, the harvest will be occasionally rainy, 
Wheat 
and wine will be plentiful, and profits derived 
from them. The spring-wheats, the grass 
and the hay and fruits will thrive.” 


A real man said recently that he was 
going rabbit hunting with his boy and they 
were going to talk over a lot of things about 
trees and birds and wild things of the 
country. That is the kind of father that 
every boy should have. 


Why does iron seem colder than wood on 
cold days and hotter on hot days? That, 
Martha, is a good practical question, so we 
will answer. There are good and poor con- 
ductors of heat. Iron is a good conductor 
and wood a poor one. Good conductors, 
when cold, feel cold in comparison to a given 
body, and take away its heat more quickly 
than poor conductors. Similarly, when hot, 
they feel warmer than the body, and 


the people as a sacred and holy plant. 
If any part of the mistletoe touched the’ 
ground it was regarded as an omen of im- 
pending evil. 


When you clean the house do not forget 
the electric-light bulbs. They will repay you 
by becoming brilliant. 


A very good suggestion has been made, 
that every pound of rabbit meat and every 
quart of wild fruié consumed on the farm 
table releases food for the ‘‘common table.” 


We have received very many remarkable 
subscriptions to The Farm Journal, but here 
is one received that we believe is one of the 
most pathetic. We are quoting the letter 
just as it was sent to us: “This is the single 
dollar saved with me, from the catastrophe 
of Smyrna the night of September 13, 1922 
when, leaving our house, with my mother 
and two girls after several turning in the 
roads, we were received in the house of Mr. 
Nicols Calentzor, looked after by Mr. A. K. 
Jennings, Director of the Near East Relief, 
and saved. I think it is the best placement to 
send it to you for renewal of my subscription. 
Keep it for remembrance. Please receive 


the greetings for a Merry Christmas to you 
and yours.” 





give up their heat to it more readily. 


It is a wise woman who saves the 
water from cooked rice, macaroni or 
vegetables and uses it in soups and 
sauces. 


Now we have another objection to 
the Soviet government in Russia. 

Their Commissioner of Health has 
issued an edict against kissing, which, 
he says, is one of the most potent 
means of spreading disease. Of course 
the Russians are ‘‘some kissers,”’ as 
they are in the habit of kissing one 
another not only on the lips, but three 
times on each cheek in salutation. 
That Soviet law would never do in 
this free country. 





View of the fish market and harbor at 
Smyrna before the fire 
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I READ G. McK’s letter about butchering 
and I agree pretty well with him. I kept 
track last year, and I threw away five pounds 
of meat scraps—moldy meat trimmed from 
hams and shoulders. I fed it to the chickens, 
but I could have bought commercial meat- 
meal for less. I threw out one piece of meat 
that spoiled, and as a result lost two good 
laying hens that ate the spoiled et 
ay. 

G. McK’s letter is not an argument against 
butchering, but against improper curing and 
handling. If the meat is cured right and 


stored right, there need be no great amount 
of waste. Of course, if a person is going to 
butcher and not take care of the meat, he 
had better rot butcher. A. L.N. 





Holding a flash-light: Ever wish you had 
an extra hand to hold the light when working 
in a dark corner? Well, use a piece of iron 
or copper wire that will bend easily, and yet 
support the weight of the lamp. The wire 
shown in photo is one-eighth inch copper. A 
narrow board leaned against the wall makes 
a good support for such a holder; or use a 
chair back, a step-ladder, or an auto wheel. 

About two feet of such wire attached to 
one of the pocket tripods used for small 
cameras, which have “‘bulldog-grip” jaws, 
makes aw ideal light-holder for use around 
the car or garage. vies 2's 

To clean harness, first soak thoroughly in 
a wash-tub three-fourths full of warm water 
containing a handful of sal soda. Scrub 
each piece with a brush, one end of the 
piece placed over the tub so that the dirty 
water will run into the tub. While harness 
is still wet, apply harness oil with a rag or 
sponge. 


Gummed paper for use instead of twine in 
wrapping Christmas parcels can be made 
thus: Take a large sheet of your wrapping- 
paper and paint it with one coat of gum- 
arabic mucilage that any druggist will make 
up for you if you tell him what you want it 
for. When the gummed paper is dry, cut it 
into strips about one inch wide. It can then 
be cut into pieces from two to three inches 
long, or wound into rolls. The strips are 
drawn over a moistened sponge and are used 
effectively to fasten ends of the package. 
If ‘you count your time worth anything, it 
may be cheaper to buy the gummed paper 
instead of making it. Better see first. 





: Christmas 





















“Your body needs a lubricant 
as much as a machine’ 


Gi ont eon me is as harmful to your body as friction is 
to machinery. It destroys little by little the health which 


you believe is so carefully guarded. 


To keep a machine running and to insure its long usefulness, 
you must keep it lubricated. Likewise, your intestinal system 


will not work without lubrication. 


When you are in perfect health, 
Nature supplies a lubricant in the 
intestines to keep the food waste 
soft and moving. But when you _ pure 
are constipated, there is not 
enough of this natural lubricant. 
Hence, to prevent and overcome 
constipation, you must find some- 


thing to take its place. 


For this purpose doctors prescribe 
Nujol. Unlike laxatives, which 
only aggravateconstipation, Nujol 
gently lubricates and softens the 
food waste. Thus it helps Nature 
to secure regular, thorough elim- 
ination. Nujol both prevents and 
overcomes constipation. Nujol 
also soothes the suffering of piles, 
relieves the irritation, brings com- 


chine, must be lubricated. Take 
Nujol. Nujol is not a medicine 


or laxative and cannot gripe. Like 


makes you regular as clockwork. 


It establishes the habit of internal ' 
cleanliness—the healthiest habit } 
in the world. fj 
Nujol is used by physicians and 1 
in leading hospitals. For sale in 
all drug stores. Made by Nujol 
Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey). 


For Internal Cleanliness 





































— says the Doctor 


water it is harmless, Nujol 












ujol 





fort and helps to remove them. 
Remember, your body, like a ma- 
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A Lubricant —not a Laxative 


REG. US. PAT. OFF, 
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In 30 Year 


Not a Single Melotte Bowl 
ET Ever Been Out of Balance 


f 

















Model No. 7 
Capacity 325 litres (740 Ibs. 
wane ety A ) 


AT LAST! Here is a milker 
with seven year’s successful 
record back ofit. A milker that 
is as supreme among milkers 
as the Melotte is among sep- 
arators Every owner of8 or 
more cows can now afford to 











not one will be out of balance in an- 

other 30 years. That’s because the very 

design and construction of the Melotte 

Bowl makes it impossible for it to get out of bal- 

ance. Ata conservative estimate, out-of-balance 

bowls are costing the American farmer, in wasted 

cream, millions of dollars a year — probably 

double the cost of all the thousands of Melotte 
Separators in use in America. 


This patent Melotte Bowl hangs from one fric- 
tionless ball bearing and spins like a top. It is 
self-balancing. It skims as perfectly after 30 years 
use as when new. Positively cannot ever get out 
of balance—cannot vibrate and thus cause cross 
currents which waste cream by remixing with 
milk. Send coupon below today. Get the Free 
Book that tells about this great Melotte. 


Your choice of any model. NO MONEY DOWN— 
FREE TRIAL—SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS— 
DUTY FREE. This wonderful Belgium Melotte Separa- 
tor has been picked by a jury of thousands of farmers— 
picked by dairy experts throughout the world to be the 
“king” of all separators ever manuf: . It has won 
every important European contest for Efficiency of Skim- 
ming, Ease of Turning,.Convenience of Operation and 
Durability. Send coupon below for Big Free Book. 


(Other Models Fully Described in Catalog) 
































Model No. 11 


Capacity 500 litres (1135 Ibs.) 
of milk per hour 


Free Trial! 


We will send an Imported Belgium Melotte Cream Separator 
direct to your farm on a 30 days’ absolutely Free Trial. Use it just 


as if it were your own machine. Put it to every possible test. 

















buy. Send today for our spe- 
cial Pine Tree smali-herd offer. 
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The Melotte Separator, H.B. Babson, U.S. Mer. 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept.25-09, Chicago, Ill. 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Without cost to obligation in . send me the 
which tell the fall story wonderful sep- 


Goer ane M. Jules Melotte, its inventor and hundreds of 
American farmers. 


Print name and address plainly 
CE. i+ ccbdedcbcbbocnsieccdddbnenhepoecytoesonseds .socseteccover 
Post Office .0.....0000rcecevesenconenereecceressnsesecsnesenseoesevee 
GIy inca si csecnesniesstvcores Pic Ris 56 A canttascietenvate ° 





Compare it with any or all others. The Melotte is easy to keep 
clean and sanitary because it has only one-half the tinware of 
other separators. Turns so easily that bowl spins 25 minutes after 
you stop cranking unless brake is applied. No other separator has 
or needs a brake, After you have tried it 30 days and you know 
it is the separator you want to buy, pay $7.50 down and balance 


in small monthly payments. 
cription of this wondertul cream separa- 


Write tor. Don’t buy any separator until you 


have found out all you can about the Melotte and details of our 
15-year guarantee. Don’t wait—be sure to mail coupon TODAY. 


MELOTTE SEPARATOR, t:iitie:: 


2843 West 1 . 25-09, Illino: 
Oe Stroct, Dept . Chicago, is 


Mail coupon for catalog giving full des- 
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to Treat 
Common 
Cow Ailments 


For your emergency guidance, 
keep these directions on hand: 


ABORTION—Tablespoonful of Kow-Kare 
three times a day. First dose as a drench, fol- 
lowing doses in grain. Continue the treatment 
for two weeks. a 

BARRENNESS — Examine womb to see 
whether passage is entirely clear. A tablespoon- 
ful of Kow-Kare twice a day in grain. Pursue 
this treatment for two weeks before service, 
also after. Breed her just as she is passing out 
of heat and with full udder. 


LOST APPETITE — Tablespoonful of Kow- 
Kare three times a day with feed. 


MILK FEVER — Four tablespoonfuls of Kow- 
Kare in a drench every two hours until relieved. 
Apply mustard and vinegar to spinal column. 
Use oxygen treatment if possible. After cow has 
been relieved give her a tablespoonful of Kow- 
Kare twice a day mixed with the feed. 
GARGET —Give a heaping tablespoonful of 
Kow-Kare every morning in the feed. One 
tablespoonful of Grange Garget Remedy at 
night. 


RETAINED AFTERBIRTH —Give her two > 


tablespoonfuls of Kow-Kare morning, noon 
and night in a drench until afterbirth comes 
away. Then give her a tablespoonful of Kow- 
Kare in feed morning and night for three weeks. 


FREE BOOK 
“The Home Cow Doctor” 


Let us send you our valuable treatise on 
cow diseases. Filled with useful hints on 
general dairy topics. 





Besa 








The Sensible Way to Get 
Milk Pro Gnciiets 


~The REGULAR use of 
the Cow’s Milk-making Organs — 









mvigorates 





BUILD VIGOR 


The dairy cow is a milk-making machine. The key to her producing capacity 
lies in a small set of digestive and milk-secreting organs. Keep these organs 
vigorous, and the cow will thrive on natural foods. She will milk to capacity, 


and resist profit-destroying diseases. 


A Slight Investment that Pays a Hundred-fold 


Kow-Kare is a scientific medicine-tonic. 
It acts directly on the digestive and milk- 
making organs—not with a temporary 
stimulating effect, but with a permanent 
building-up of natural vigor. 

During the winter months the strain of 
digesting quantities of dry, rough feeds puts 
a severe burden upon the assimilation and 
milk-making functions. If the milk flow is 
to keep up, some medicinal assistance is 
needed. Kow-Kare is the time-tested aid — 
proven by over a quarter-century of success. 


More Milk Assured 


To maintain the summer scale of milk 
yield during the long winter months only a 
very moderate use of Kow-Kare is necessary 
—if used regularly. Most dairymen use a 
tablespoonful in the feed twice a day one 


week in each month. Give this plan a fait 
trial, and you will be surprised at the added 
milk-yield. ~ 

Prevent Diseases 


It is cheaper to prevent than to cure 
disease. The action of Kow-Kare not only 
improves the milk production, but its in- 
vigorating effect enables the digestive and 
genital functions to resist the cow ailments 
that attack these organs when they become 
“run down.” 


Use Kow-Kare at Calving 


At this period Kow -Kare isindispensable. 
Used twice a day for two or three weeks be- 
fore and after, Kow-Kare will aid the cow to 
produce a healthy calf and come through 
without danger of the ailments so often fol- 
lowing calving. 


Let Kow- Kare work for you this winter; begin now and follow a regular program. 


You will see real profit results. 
dealers, general stores and druggists. 


Sold in two sizes, $1.25 and 65c, by feed 
If your dealer is not supplied, order direct. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc., J Street, LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


Makers of Bag Balm, Grange Garget Remedy, Horse Comfort, American Horse Tonic 
and Green Mountain Hoof Softener 








= and Udder a with BAG BALM 


A quick healer of cuts, scratches, chaps, caked bag. Softens; restores 
_healthy tissues. es aaa package, oe. t. dealers. 


SRS ER 





je (Left) Colgate’s Florient Pe- 


GIFTS THAT ARE 


tite Combination: Perfume, 
lipstick and a compact that is 


SURE TO PLEASE " small enough to slip into the 
. . g 


glove. $1.00. Sumy 
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Slim, trim, smartly Llack. Shaped like a 
Cashmere Bouquet Perfume—for the woman : - watch. Contains powder, rouge and two 
whose goal is distinction. In a bottle of finest , eget mirrors. It is Colgate’s Watch-Case 
French crystal. $1.50. oo ae 2 7 Compact. $1.50, 
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Colgate’s Orchis Gift Box: Compacts of pow- j , 

der and rouge and a purse-size flacon of per- o ie Pe ait ee Baler. Different, daring, delightful is Colgate’s 

fume. For the girl with a flair for the rare. . ail es ped Piquante Combination, A fragrance as 

$3.00. > - 7 se gay as the spirit of carnival. Perfume 
and silky face powder in a unique set- 
ting. $3.00. 


Colgate’s Florient Combination; Black 
enameled compacts of face powder and 
rouge—Florient (Flowers-of-the-Orient) 
perfume in a crystal flacon—nestling in 
rich gold satin. $2.50. 


duh 
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To delight a child—Colgate’s Min- Colgate’s Florient Perfume: A 
Satave ‘Perfumes | Thier diftieit . = charming gift because it holds one 
scents, 25 cents. For the grown-up at DO ~ ’ of the secrets of charm. $1.00 and 
—man or woman—Colgate’s Toilet oy aa & Gr _, $2.00. 


Water in a holiday box. $1.00. (Below) What man could feel neg- 


lected if Christmas morning 
brought him a Colgate Men’s Gift 
Box. Rapid-Shave Cream, Coleo 
Soap and Toilet Water, $1.50, 


(Right) Because of its fine quality, 
its matchless perfume and the pres- 
tige of its name, Cashmere Bou- 
quet Soap is always a delightful 
gift. 3-cake box. 70 cents. 


ONE CAN SHOP FRANTICALLY ee Ne ONE CAN DECIDE TO GIVE 


FOR MANY WEEKS BEFORE / < COLGATE’S. THESE GIFT 


CHRISTMAS, AT GREAT COST SUGGESTIONS ARE VARIED 


Ne eer ® eo aiwd 


OF TIME AND ENERGY OR— SO AS TO SUIT EVERY TASTE. 
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